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THREE NORTH DELTA NOALES. 

[Plate L] 

Being desirous, after tire revelation of intimacy between prehistoric 
Orete and Egypt which tire Cuossiau excavations had made, to know if there 
were indeed no ‘Aegean ' remains in the Lower Delta, I searched the author- 
ities for an account of the extant antiquities of its north central region — north, 
that is. of the : Berari’ railway, which links Dessuk on the Rosetta Nile with 
Sherbin on the Damietta arm. But in vain. Nor. for that matter, could 1 
find any description of the scenery of the region itself, more detailed and 
recent than the romantic sketch of the marshes with which Heliodorus opened 
his A eth topic". I had myself visited tire extreme south-west corner of it 
in 181)6, following in the steps of Messrs. Petrie 1 and Griffith to Tell 
al-Farain : and the last named scholar had gone on thence a few miles north 
to the district of Tida. North and east of that point stietched unknown land. 
So 1 was forced to undertake an exploration of the region for myself. The 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies generously gave a grant in aid : 
and almost every kind of assistance was furnished on the spot by the 
Socicte Anonymc tlu Belie m. through the great goodwill of its Managing 
Director Mr. E. W. P. Foster, C.M G. I should have fared badly in the 
marshes without the use of the Inspection Houses, men. animals, and 
boats, of that Society, and the unique local knowledge of its officers, 
among whom (after Mr. Foster) I must thank especially Mr. Smith, the 
Agricultural Director at Constantinia, Monsieur Monnerat, the Assistant 
Manager in chief, and Messieurs Boutros and Passalides, the local Directors at 
Sidi Salem and Kum Walial respectively. If I did not find anything 
‘Aegean’ in this North Delta district. I hope this article will shew that its 
exploration was not made wholly in vain. 

The coastal belt of the Delta is divided by Ptolemy into five Nomes. 
(1) The Mdelitie, capital, Metelis ; '2 the PhthcniJic, capital, Buto : '3, 
the Sehcnni/tic Inferior, capital, Paelmemomiis : 4) the J. Indison, capital. 

Tlnnuis; (5) the Xesi/tic, capital, Paneplivsis. But a sixth coastal Nome, 

1 See Petrie, Xoulratts, i. p. y3. and onnpaie no rt marks on uia i^nurauc. o! tile iT-lti. 
■bill. ji. 1 
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known from the local coinage of Hadrians reign, that of Diosyoli * Life nor, 
was certainly in existence just before Ptolemy’s day-. 

My exploration, however, extended over only some of these Nomes. 
Parts of the Phthenetie, and the Lower Sebennytic and Diospolite Nomes 
form the subject of this paper. I found the second of these (assuming for 
the moment the lines of division between the three nomes to fall on or about 
the existing Bahr Nashart. and Bahr Tirah) to be studded with large mounds : 
the third to contain only one site of importance, and not many minor mounds. 
No one of these mounds was identified before my visit with any known 
ancient town ; and, that being the case, no probable courses could be assigned 
to the branches of the Nile, which, according to Ptolemy and others, divided 
or traversed the Nomes, wherein the known towns lay; nor could the Nomes 
themselves be placed precisely on the map. 

Thanks to various authorities, principally lists of Coptic bishoprics, 
certain town-names can be relegated generally to that area of the North 
Delta which I visited. As the precise situations of some of these towns 
depend on the situations of others, I shall take the names in groups ; and 
then discuss the question which their identification with certain sites raises- 
as to the courses of the ancient Nile arms. 


A.— Buto (Pteneto) ; Phragoxis ; Pachxemounis ; Diospolis Inferior,. 

The last three names (the first two as pavvvr )? and 

are in the order in which they occur in Hierocles’ Synecdemus, the trio- 
being enumerated between Zon}? (. Xois ) and Se/SozmTo? ( Selennytus ), whose 
sites are certainly identified with the mounds of Sakha and Samanud. In 
the same order they precede Sebennytus, but succeed Kd/Sacra (modern 
Shabas), in the earliest Notitia 2 3 . 

Hierocles’ order is always most intelligible if related to main avenues of* 
communication. In enumerating the tovms in the Lower Deltaic Eparchy, 
he first ascends the western Nile from Alexandria to the southern limit of 
the province at Nikiu, mentioning every town within easy reach on either 
hand, e.g., on the east, Buto and Kabasa (Shabas), the latter of which towns 
wms certainly not on the stream itself. Thence he passes to Xois in the north- 
western interior; takes next three towns, of which we know this at least, 
from other sources, that they all lay in the north of the jorovince; and next 


2 The variations in the Xome-lists, as given by 

(livers authorities, present an insoluble puzzle. 
See e.g. the disci epaneies between Strabo’s list 
and the lists in the Revenue Pupi/rttt of Ptoh'tny 
Philo Mphub ,'eols. 31. 60, ed. B. P. Grenfell). 
No one of Ptolemy's five coastal Nomes, except 
the Jlendesiac, appears in that Papyrus : but it 
is not impossible that Nome No 7. in col. 31. 
AeArn. included one or more of them. Evi- 
dently tnere were fiequent changes made in the 
distribution and nomenclature of Nomes, 


especially in the Delta, perhaps on ing to gradual 
changes which took place in natural conditions 
by processes of reclamation. It is impossible 
to regard any list as final, but it is equally im- 
possible not to regard certain lists, e.g. this in 
the Revalue Papyrus, as authoritative and com- 
prehensive for the moments at which they were 
compiled 

3 Ed. Parthey I. nos. 730-734. Later 
Notitiae seem to follow no geographical order - r 
cf. By~.. Zeiheh. ii. p. 25. 
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again Sebennytus on its extreme eastern limit. Thereafter he makes a 
circuit westward through a series of towns, known to have lain in the south 
interior, and swings round east again to Busiris. And finally he adds three 
towns, of which one, Paralos, is known to have lain on the coastal sand- 
belt, north of the marshes, and another to have been also in the extreme 
north. It is probable, therefore, that all these three last were cut off by the 
lagoons from the interior, and lay in a district reckoned apart. In the early 
Arab period at any rate, when the province of Gharbieh did not include the 
province of Nesteraweh, the central coast-belt was certainly so divided 
administratively from what lay to south. 

In our ignorance, however, of the ancient lines of communication in the 
central Delta, we need independent evidence for the precise position of certain 
towns in Hierocles’ list. 

(1) Phragonis, besides its occurrence in the town-list of Hierocles, and in 
bishopric-lists, Greek and Coptic 4 , appears in the Athanasian Tract to the 
Antiochenes 5 as the see of a bishop, who signed a cal peepovs 

'EiXeapylas ri;? AlyvrrTov. This was in 362 A.D. In a Greek, Coptic, and 
Arabic list of famous bishoprics, of which de Rouge and Amelineau have 
made great use, and the latter has published two MS. versions as the fourth 
appendix to his geographical work, 6 this bishopric is cited as (J)PArtdNIN 
06 N € U) = TOO 1+ = Tula and cd-Faragin. Tida and al-Faragin are found 
similarly conjoined in several Coptic scalae, which equate 0OIT6 cf)6POYWINI 
(or nePYOINI 001+ or similar corruptions) with the same pair of Arabic 
place-names, connected by the copulative. The latter appear also in con- 
nection, both in the work of Calcasbandi 7 8 and in the valuable list of 
provincial assessments, made in 1376, and first printed by Sylvestre de Sacy. s 
Now Tula exists still as a village territory some fifteen miles N.N.E. of 
Sakha (Xois). About seven miles on a bee-line west of it and beyond the 
Bahr Nashart are the great mounds known as Tell al -Farain. The latter 
name, occurring just in the locality where the relation of Phragonis to Xois 
in Hierocles’ list, and to Kabasa iu Notitia I., would incline us to put that 
bishopric, can hardly but be a survival. The form in Hierocles, <£>pav vvip;, 
pronounced probably Fravinis, is very close. 9 

Must Tell al-Farain, then, be identified with the site of Phragonis ? It 
has been claimed by Mr. Petrie for no less a city than Buto ; and after much 


4 Cf. Amelineau, Giog. de I'Fgypte al’Epoque 
Copt-:, p. 179. 

5 Athanasius ed. Migne, p. 619. 

6 De Kongo published it first as app. to liis 
Geog. de lu Basse Egypt*. He had got his copy 
from Eevillout. 

7 See IVustenfeld’s trans. in Ahh. d. Kdn. 
G*s. d. If'iss. :u Gottingen, vol. xxv. Hist. Phil. 
Classe 1. 2. 

8 At the end of his edition of Abdallatif’s 
Relation de VEgypte, pp. 593, ff. 

9 The signature of a bishop at the Council of 


Ephesus, ‘PAaPaiycas, is interpreted by an 
ancient gloss as fypayuiveais Aiyvnrov (in the 
Coptic Acts ed. by V. Bouriant in Miss. Fr. au 
Caiee viii. 1, the reading is nAa/cmwos) ; so per- 
haps there was some phonetic uncertainty about 
the sound, variously rendered by y, v, and 0. 
In the Arabic form (if one may trust de Rouge 
and Amelineau for exact collation of MSS.) 
this sound appears variously as jun and hd: 
and in local pronunciation to-day there seemed 
to me to be the trace either of a soft g or an 
a in in this place. 

B 2 
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doubt, I incline to accept his identification still, on the double ground that 
(1) these mounds ate so large and have so important a temple-area in their 
midst, that if thev do not represent the one Pharaonic city of the first rank 
in this corner of Egypt, one does not know where else to look for a site which 
will satisfv the geographical data concerning Buto : (2) the little hamlet at 
their foot is still called Ehtn, which seems a survival of the old name. 
Nothing has been found in the mounds in question, I believe, of Pharaonic- 
date : but they have never been excavated except by sihil'hia. The site lies 
about ten miles ou a bee-line from the east bank of the Rosetta Nile, and 
therefore comes as appropriately into Hierocles’ enumeration, as Kabasa 
(Shabas). 

To justify, however, the consequent hypothesis that the site ot Buto 
bears now a survival of the name of Phragonis which Hierocles shews to have 
been a town distinct from Buto up to the sixth century at any rate, 10 I must 
c-all attention to two points. '1 In what I will call henceforth for con- 
venience the ‘Equivalents LNt,’ published by de Rouge, the name 0eN€(i) 
is associated with cj)PArOJN I N. That can hardly be anything hut a slight 
corruption of 4>06N€OY, inscribed on the Hadrianic coinage of the 
Phthenetic or Butonic Nome. (2) Buto does not appear as a bishopric 
either in the Equivalents List, or any of the scolae. But its name does occur 
in the first named list coupled with that of Pachnemounis, apparently as 
descriptive of the locality of the latter (see below p. o'. It seems fair, there- 
fore. to infer that the old name clung to the district and even the town. 
Buto perhaps still existed as Phtheneo, after the Arab invasion : but the 
town was utterly decayed, while a neighbouring place, Phragonis or Faragin, 
had taken its place as the local centre. 11 But the old and the new centres 
were so close together, that the name of the old may have been still in use as 
an explanatory title of the new — Phragonis of Phtheneo , in Coptic Thoiti ; and 
when both had fallen equally into the ruin and oblivion in which they now 
lie, the name which was last of importance, Faragin, possibly attached itself 
in Arab tradition to the more extensive of the two desolate sites. 

Where, then, is the lesser site, that of Phragonis ? Obviously near Tida. 
There are two mounds uear the locality (for the village has come to be split 
up into two or three small groups of huts, widely separated). One is a 
small mound, Kara ed-Daba, very uear the northernmost group. It is 
probably an older Tida. The other is a much more important site, situated 
about two miles further to E.N.E., and now called Kum al-Haualid. Nearly 
a mile in circumference and some thirty to forty feet high, it is the third 
mound in point of size iu the western half of the north-central Delta. It 
yields the best Roman brick found in the district, and an exceptional amount 


10 Cf, also the occurrence of both names in 
the signatures to the Council of Ephesus. 

11 A see, TTT 6 N 6 TO, also occurs both in 
the Equivalents List and the ^ealcoj ; and 
Arnelineau «'p. 105 > is probably right in locating 


it beyond Shabas and near the liver. But its 
name must also be a survival of the old Xome 
title [Ptcnctv in Pliny , and doubtless the place 
was a successor to Buto on the western side, 
Phragonis on the eastern. 
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of worked stone. I noticed two Byzantine capitals of good workmanship 
lying on the surface. Here I suggest was the see of the western Marshes, 
Phragonis — Thoiti. 

(2) Pachnemounis. The position of Phragonis being narrowed in any 
case to the immediate neighbourhood of Tida, Pachnemounis is to be 
looked for east or north-east of that point Its bishop signed the 
Athanasian Tract, quoted already, as n /cal tov Xolttov fiepov ? 
t i)<? ‘E Xeap^/a? ; which distinction leads one to expect to find its marshes 
divided from those of Phragonis by some considerable interval. The Equi- 
valents List cites it as TTAX NOM€ NOC = KBOYTO 06POC (see above), 
but unfortunately omits to add an Arabic identification : and there is no 
other literary authority hut Ptolemy’s for the location of a place important 
enough to have been the capital of the Lower Sebennytic Nome. 12 

In the course of my journey, however, I came across a piece of epigra- 
phic evidence. At the Behera Society’s Inspection House near Kum Wahal 
are preserved three inscribed slabs, found by diggers for brick in the large 
mound of Khanziri, about ten miles clue north. Two of these bear parts, 
not consecutive, of a single text, and it is probable they were once facing 
slabs of a pedestal. A head was found near them ; but this well preserved 
life-size portrait in Parian marble, (also at Kum IVahal) cannot be that ot 
Marcus Aurelius, and, though not unlike both Trajan and Domitian, repre- 
sents probably neither one nor the other, but a private individual. The 
inscription, so far as recovered, is as follows : — • 

(1) Two slabs of coarsish white marble with rough backs, displaying 
parts of one inscription. The longer (right-hand) fragment measures 
•815 x HI 3 X '044. The letters are slender and of very varying height 
and disposition : they are without apices. The right-hand slab is the most 
worn, and appears to have been used at some period m a pavement or 
threshold. Copy and squeeze of the most worn parts. Complete except at 
bottom. 


i'-’ The name probably occurs also in the Anon. does not help us to locate it. 
Earciinas disguised as Pcs/siininc s : but this 
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D. (Jr. HOGARTH 


The slab on the right is a little longer than that on the leit. Beside 
the narrow slab which is wanting between these two. others doubtless are 
missing from below, which continued the catalogue of honours to even 
remoter relatives. The date of this inscription must fall later than 166 a.d. 
when the titles here enumerated were fir-t assumed by Marcus Aurelius. 

LI. d, 5. 7 rpdiTov k.t.X. As this phrase, so common in inscriptions of 
Asia Minor, refers invariably to the office which follows it cf. 11. 10, 11;, we 
can liaidly translate oktov .... ' AiroWoovo? as it would most naturally be 
translated ‘ 26th to be designated high priest, etc.', but must suppose the office 
to have been annual and translate the whole phrase 'first of nun in alt ages 
to le designated for the 26th time high priest, etc.’ 

Beyond its general revelation of the complete civic organization of the 
town on Khanziri, this text contains nothing else worthy of special remark 
except its mention of Paehnemounis. At first sight this specification of 
the locality of the Neocorate might seem to argue that Paehnemounis was 
a foreign place, not the i toXls in which all the other offices were held. Some 
will probably take this view , 13 and be inclined, therefore, to look elsewhere for 
Paehnemounis. But the superior size of the site itself and the full civic 
organization, shewn by the inscription to have been enjoyed by the i ro\(? on 
Khanziri, strongly suggest that on this mound stood Paehnemounis itself; 
and its situation suits best with Ptolemy’s position for the Nome capital, due 
north of Nois and far down towards the sea. I therefore propose definitely 
to place Paehnemounis at Khanziri, and to suppose the particular mention 
of the city-name in connection with the Serapeum to imply that, had the 
latter stood without qualification, there was danger of its confusion with 
some more famous Serapeum, e.g., that in Alexandria, with which town the 
two other inscriptions 14 shew the ttoKis on Khanziri to have had intimate 
relations. 

I spent two days on Kum Khanziri, and. by the kindness of M. 
Passalides, the local Director of the Behera Society, had the disposal of four 
labourers, who probed the site to the basal mud at several points. The 
mound has also been deeply and extensively cut into by diggers for brick. 
I found a contractor employing there some forty hands and a Decauville 
railway ; and from his men learned the exact spot at which the head and 
slabs, now at Kum AYahal, were found. It is in the south-western part of the 
hollow, which divides the high western mound from the lower eastern. Many 
Delta and Fayum mounds shew this sort of division; and the hollow in them 
probably represents the ancient market-place with surrounding temple- 
enclosures, in which the rise of level by accumulation was naturally much 


I took this view myself at first, and stili (>. 11; : and to place the capital of Sebeunvtes 

feel a difficulty in rejecting it. But there is Inferior so far east is to introduce great diffi- 

not another una-signed site in the whole IN. culty into the understanding of Ptolemy's geo- 
central Delta of sufficient obvious importance graphical arrangement of Nome.s and Niles, 
to be that of a Nome capital, except Tell al- 14 See infra. 

Balamun close to the Damietta Nile ^see below 
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slower than in residential quarters. Neither here nor in any part of the 
Mound did I find the accumulation so deep as I had expected. The core of 
the site is a mound of solid Nile mud, no doubt artificially heaped to raise 
the settlement, at its foundation, well above flood-level. The buildings, 
architectural fragments, pottery, and coins, which I saw on the site were 
none of them older than the Roman period. Nor, I am convinced, does 
anything earlier lie under the surface. If the site of Pachnemounis was 
indeed here, then the place must have owed its existence as a Nome- 
capital to some late re-arrangement of the provincial division. 

The town was connected with a water-course passing to south-west, by a 
canal, whose bed and embankments are still visible. This can hardly be other 
than the stream of which the Bahr Kassed is the modern representative. 
This canal notv runs out into the swampy tracts west of Khanziri. Except 
in late spring and summer, Khanziri is now surrounded by water. I append 
a photograph shewing the Mounds at the head of the ancient canal. 


I 

i 



Kcm Khanziri and its ancient Canal, from the S. 


The other inscriptions found on this site, and now preserved at Kum 
Walial, are as follows : — 

2. Slab of coarse marble ‘885 x ’720 x '025. Inscribed on both faces. 
The obverse is broken top left and much worn below. Long ornate letters 
with apices, varying from '060 to '010 in height. 

i! II > TONKA . . 

// ANTOJN6INON > KAIUKXPHMATIZh 

KAIATOPANOM 

B0YA6YTHNTHCAAMn?0TATHCn0A6(jdC 
TOlNAAeiSANAPeWNYlONANAPOMAXIWNOC 
. oMONioJceKnPoroNOJNeYreNH 
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4>IAOT61MI ACXAPIN 

HriOAlC 

A I A C . THP////////ANAPOMAXKONOCTOYKAI 

I C I ///- V//////////////////////// A YPHAIACICIAOJPACOYr ATPOC 
1 6 P I ////// /////////// // H M ONIAOCTHCKAICOJTHPIAOC 
0YT ATPi AOYC 

? Aov/c. ? AtACiVt»]«oi/ 'lepa/ca, tov /ca\l . 

. . . ’ Avrcovelvov /cal &>? ^prj par 

ftov\euTT)v /cal ayopavop\ov\ rp 9 \ap.TrpoTciTT)<; 7ro\e&>? 
twv ’AX etjavSpecop, vibv ’ A vbpopa^i covof, 

1 ap]povLo >> ? e/c repay oven v evyevrj, 
aperrj'i /cal ] (fn\oT6ipiai yapcv 

Tj TToXlS. 

Aia X[w]t» 7 / 3 [<So 9 1-779] ’ Avhpopa-^lcovos tov /cal 
’\ai\ha>pov, ? dvyaTpbs- /cal ] AvprjXias ’IcriScopas Ovyarpos' 

'Iep[u£ 6 rfjS ' lly]rjpovic)os r/]s /cal Sa/TypiSo?, 

OvyarpiSovs' 

The name in 1. 1 is restored at a venture from 0.1 G-. 4688, an Alexandrian 
inscription of about the same time. Four letters seem lost before 'Avrcovelvov, of 
which the last is A and the second probably 0. Read I0YA(?) 1. 5 = 

noble consistently with his ancestry. ' Ap]p.ovia><; fits the epigraphic indica- 
tions. The end is rather asyntactical, but the readings, so far as given, are 
fairly certain. Soteris and Aur. Isidora were daughters of the person 
honoured. Hierax, son of Soteris, and therefore grandson of L. Licinnius 
Hierax, added his name in the nominative regardless of the 81a clause. 
In 1. 2 <09 %p? ]paTi£ei would have been more according to common usage. 

3. Reverse of same slab. Flat coarse letters, much worn at R. bottom. 

HTAYKYT ATHTTATPl///" 
PHAIOCAIOCKOPOCKAIEAAAA 'll 
T7lKAHNAKWPEITHCAPZAC ; // Y 
AEYTHCTHCAAMTTPOT A TH: /////// E 
ZAN APEI ACKAI AIOCKOPAIN////AI 
BHCOAHPAMATPKNACTO A/// '//// 

K P A T I C T H T E K N A A Y P H A I A ijii-j A 1 0 C 
KOPOYTENOMENO YE////'/.'/, A P 
XOYKOCMHTOYEZHrHTOY 
Vn0MNHMAT0rPA4>0Y 
OYAEYTOYTHCAAMTTPO 

/ '/■•' a THcno a E/// / c//,7 • , l; nil 

ZAN APE WN//,/ ilil! HI 
ettat Hi! liu liii 
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'H yXvKVTaTr] 7raTpf[V 
Aw JptjXio? Aiocncopos (o) ? /cat 'EXXdS[io? ? 
e]7ri'/c\i)i / ’ A/cas pengs, ap£a<; [/3o]w- 
XevT/js tt)? Xapir poTarp^ ’AX]e- 
ifawSpefas, /cal Atocr/c6paiv[a /c]ai. 

B rjcrohcopa, M arpcoi/a, SroX[i? /cal 
KpartaTT), re/cva A iprfXia[^ t/}?] Aiocr- 
icopov, y evoptevov e[ydevi]dp- 
^ow KoapLrjTOV i^gygrov 
viropvgp.aroypdc^ov 
/3]owX€wtow r >}<? Xaptirpo- 

7ToXe[6)]? [r<ww ’AXe- 
£av$pean>, [? aveaTgcrav 
ei t dy\a9q>\. 

Aur. Dioscorus and several granddaughters dedicate to their native town. 

I took squeezes of the most difficult parts of this inscription, which 
(as well as my copy) establish that there is no T at the beginning of 
line 1, so we must read as above — a nominativus pendens. For the name 
Dioseoraena see Oxyr. Pap. I. 43 v° iii. 23 (A locncovpiatva). For Besodora 
see Berlin Pap. No. 34. In 11. 6, 7 the reading is certain so far as I give 
it; for SroXf? see C.I.A. III. (1) No. 2575. KpajlaTt) I have not found 
elsewhere as a name, but KpaTto-Tos occurs. ’A/ctupetr?/? in 1. 3 means 
evidently a native of the town Acoris in the Nome of Cynopolis on the east 
bank of the Nile (Ptol. tieog. iv. 5. 59). 

(3) Diospolis Inferior is omnium consensu the town indicated by coins 
of Hadrian’s time bearing legend AIOIIK [ = Aio7r(oXew?) k(utw tottwv)], as 
the capital of a distinct Nome, 15 worshipping the ram of Zeus Ammon. 
Strabo 16 alludes to the place and at irepl avrrjv Xlgvat as lying TcXpalov 
MewS^To? ; and according to a fragment of Hermippus, it was the burial 
place of Demetrius of Phalerum. In the Equivalents List it is cited as 
AIOOIOAIC KATU) = nOYN€MOY = A/-Fwri/iK/i. The site proposed by de 
Roug4, namely Kafr al-Baramon, east of the Damietta Nile and north of 
Mansura, seems not to be ancient. But it is possible he was confusing 
it with a mound which does indeed exist on the west of the Damietta 
Nile north of Sherbin. This, the only one which in height and extent is 
a rival in the north Delta to Khanziri and Faraiu, is that now known as 
Tell al-Balamun, about three miles west of Ras al-Khalig railway-station. 

I visited this site on May 23. I had noticed the mounds as a conspicuous 
landmark on the horizon, when staying at the Behcra Society’s Inspection 
House at Constantinia, near Bessendila ;. but having found no mention of 
them in any modern book, nor even heard much rumour of them in the 


15 See B.M. Void Cat. Alexandria, p. 313. 
The lower Sebennytie Xome had coins with 
distinct cult type, stamped C€B€K, a fact, 
which, even had Hierocles and the Xotitia leit 


any doubt, woidd serve to negative the proposal 
of Brugsch and de Rouge to identify Pach- 
uemounis and Diospolis Inferior. 

16 p. 802. 
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neighbourhood, I \va< amazed, on reaching the spot, at their size and import- 
ance. Their circumference must be nearly two miles 17 : their summit fifty feet 
above the plain. The western part is low; the eastern high and steep so 
that the site is very conspicuous from the Damietta railway. The soil being 
very salt (wherefore the mounds are sometimes known as Tell Mulh it has 

not been much disturbed bv tlmm-rs for either mJinJ.fi or btick : nor has it 

«■ ~ “ 

ever been probed by an archaeologist. The Department of Antiquities has 
no information at all about the site. The skin of the mounds is of course 
made up of late stuff, but among the sherds of glass occurs more perished 
blue faience than is usual on north Delta sites. 

The coincidence of the name, Balornun, with the form in which 
Pac/unmoKitis might well have survived on Arab lips is tempting : but 
Balamun may equally well represent the Coptic Pmuum.ou (perhaps the 
Pinarnys of Stephen of Byzantium). In any case it is almost impossible, in 
the face of Ptolemy’s scheme of iNomes, to place Pachnemounis so far east; 
nor would the latter's name identified with a site in this position agiee 
nearly so well either with the order which the Equivalents List seems to 
follow in descending to Tamiathi (Damietta), or with that of the Synecdemus 
and Notitia I. For Hierocles obviously describes a curve from Xois through 
the north of the province to Sebennytus (possibly the line of a road or main 
canal), just as after Sebennytus he describes a curve through the south to 
Busiris. We therefore expect to find Phragonis, Pachnemounis, and Diospolis 
lying in order on this northern curve, the latter farthest to eastward. On 
this account and relying especially on the hint in Strabo, who resided some 
time in Egypt, I have no hesitation in proposing Tell al-Balamun as the 
site of Diospolis Inferior. I reserve till later some remarks about its Nome. 

B. — Oases; Helearchia; Paralos. 

There are three names remaining in the list of Hierocles which seem 
to belong to the northernmost Delta. They are grouped apart (r. p. 3, 
supra ) and are all to be looked for with probability in the sandy region noith 
of the marshes. 

(1) Paralos may be taken first, since its general position is practically 
certain. 1 ® It was the town on the sands N.E. of the central Lake, whose name 
( 'Parcillos in the Coptic lists) has survived as Burlus (in native pronunciation 
Barullos) and given a title to the Lake. Under this name, Abulfeda 1 " 
mentions it as a station on the coast track from Damietta to Rosetta, and 
the Assessment of 1376 puts it in the province of Nesteraweh. 

Its bishop, Athanasius, signed at Ephesus. In the Equivalents List it is 
cited as flAPAAAOY = NEKEAOYAOY F1APAAIA = oJ-Bvrlos. Nowa- 
days the name Burlos is given to a district of scattered houses, unusually rich 
by reason of fisheries, palm-plantations, and gardens, and extending from Borg 

17 The new Survey shows the greatest length, 'EA.eaf>x‘a and nipttAos, and it has been reason - 
XAV. — S.E., to be about 900 meties, and alily conjectured tliat this, = llegio ilaritiuin. 
greatest breadth, 000 metres. 1!) Remand's trails, ii. p. 161. 

15 In Xotitia I '?eyeov oeeius between 
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on the ‘ Boghaz ’ or outlet of the Lake south-eastward along its shores to 
Baltim (Balkan). I found Roman glass and sherds lying on the sandhills in 
three places in this belt ; but where dunes shift so constantly, the exact site 
of an ancient town is probably not to be found. 

(2) Helearchia. — As the lists of Hierocles and the Notitia pass to this 
group from the south-east of the Province, one would naturally expect the 
enumeration of the three towns in question to proceed from south or east 
to north or west ; and would look for Helearchia either in the sand-belt east 
of Buries, or on the south-east margin of the Lake. As we have seen, the 
Athanasian Tract mentions Helearchia as the name of a large district, divided 
between the Sees of Phragonis and Pach nemo unis. But Hierocles and the 
Notitia have it as a town distinct from either of these last, and the Coptic lists 
know it as a bishopric apart. 20 In the Equivalents List the citation HA I A I X I A 
= m™APt*JT = A! -Shan't, no doubt refers to EAEAPXIA. One may 
suppose it a settlement which grew up as an administrative centre for a part 
of the newly reclaimed marshes, at a distance from Phragonis, Paclmemounis, 
or Diospolis. I noticed glass and sherds strewn over a wide area of dunes just 
east of Abu Madi and some fifteen miles south-east of Baltim : and Mr. Totten- 
ham, the Inspector of the Second Circle of Irrigation (Gharbieh). marks in a 
map, with which (among other benefits) he mostly kindly furnished me, two 
Kerns immediately north-west of the same Abu Madi. I was not able to visit 
these, but in a district of such constant superficial change, should in all likeli- 
hood have been little wiser if I had. Hereabouts one would be most inclined 
to place Heleaiehia. 

(3) Oases. — Nothing further is known of this place 'or these place's) 
which neither the Notitia nor the Coptic lists mention, and Wesseling t mi 
Hicrodem s.v.) wished to transfer to the Mariut region. In any case it 
is uncertain whether the name 'occurring in the relation it does) ought to be 
reckoned with the coast group at all, or not rather to he located near Busiris. 
The name suggests, however, palm tracts such as occur in the northern sand- 
belt, and therefore I group it with Helearchia and Paralos, and propose a 
situation for it nearer Damietta than either one or the other. 

C . — Aoxor ; Xiketou. 

These two towns are not in the list of Hierocles: but Agnou occurs in 
the Notitia, and both are in the lists of Coptic bishoprics. The Equivalents 
List cites them thus : 

ATNOY =m(^INIOY TETBAjJ^jOYP = Nestarau eh. 

NIKETOY = njMeNZPOY = Siugar. 

Both these places are mentioned under their Arabic names in the 
Assessment of 137 f > where the second is reckoned in the province of the 
first, which was distinct from that of Gharbic-h, and evidently included nil the 
sand-heir between the Rosetta and. the Damietra months. 

S' 1 Atlian 1 -iu- m xii j>i iii'liu iti-~ t i i - bisli'jpik as Uu'-oh-i. C'f. lii 3 Lift 

-f .S t. Auburn 40. 
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(1) Kesteraweh occurs in the Itinerary, given by Abulfeda, between 
Burlos and Rosetta. In his time it and not Burlos gave a name to the 
Lake (so also according to Caleashandi). Its wealth was in fish, and its 
contribution is given in the Assessment of 1376 without mention of lands. 
— as is the case also with all the other places in its province, which included 
Rashid (Rosetta). On the “ Domains ” map of the Delta (revised in 1897) a 
“ Kum Most or u ” is marked in the sand-belt some distance west of the Boghaz : 
and the similarity of name (in Caleashandi the town appears as Nestor u) 
renders the identification of that mound with Agnou-Xestaraweh probable. 

(2) SlXGAlt. From the order in which the names occur in the Coptic 
lists, this place would seem to have been in the west of the Xestaraweh pro- 
vince : and it should be looked for north-west of the Lake rather than on the 
desert islet at the east end, still called Sangar. The only other Kum marked 
on the Domains Map west of the Boghaz is al-Akhdar ; but this is probably 
the mound of that name, distinguished from Singar in the Assessment under 
the name al-Rus. 


T >. — Baxabax 

Mentioned only in the best of the ordinary Coptic scalae, and not in the 
Equivalents List. I include it in the north Delta because of the existence of 
a Bahr Bctnciwan, a branch of the Bahr Bellcas, which turns north above 
Biela, and runs past two small kums ( Asfar and Nus) and a consider- 
able one (Kum Kebir) which is a conspicuous object due N.E. from the 
Behera Society’s Inspection House at Dar es-Samra near Salahieh. Owing to- 
the flooded state of the marshes I was unable to visit Kum Kebir, which is 
probably the site of Banaban. In the Assessment List of 1376 I note an entry 
ol-Binaicanein, which points to two villages near together having borne the 
same name. 

I cannot with confidence place any other ancient name in the district 
that I visited north of the railway line: but at least three towns which occur 
in Xotitia I between Paralos and Xois, may have been there. These are 
Tlapiavrj ku>/x K vfirj and 'P rj-^o/urjpiov. Also naz'dAAou and ©aoyzaTo? 
occur later between Agnail and Turn iathi (Damietta). The important 
monastery of Gemiana (or Damiuna), north of Belkas, has a small ancient 
mound hard by it. Is this the Dumelliana of Amelineau’s authorities ? 21 

There are, however, a score of mounds south of the Lake awaiting 
identification. I have shewn their position on the accompanying map, 
which is traced from the hand-chart of the Irrigation Service. For their 
general characteristics the following notes will suffice. The superficial 
remains upon one and all are late Roman, Byzantine, and early Arab. 


- 1 AIi. W. E. Crumlias referred me to rations Arch. R' port 1899-1900 p. 51, also to Wans - 
authorities concerning this monastery, which leben, who visited the place in 1672 (Hist, dc 
are mentioned by him in Eyupt Exp!. Fluid VEylise d’ AUxnadrie p. 160). 
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Bahr Kasha rt District. 

(1) Sidi Salem : oval, about 500 paces by 200. All bricks baked, late 
painted ‘Coptic’ sherds in abundance. Very little stone, and moderate 
depth. Has been much dug for brick and sebakh. 

(2) Daba : about the same size as the foregoing, but some earlier sherds, 
e.g., moulded Samian, and many fragments of worked syenite occur. To 
judge by the abundance of slag, it must have yielded much stone. Dug out 
almost to the basal mud by natives. 

(3) Mesh : about half as big, but higher and hardly dug at all. No 
sherds of the better class, but necks and bases of ‘ kitchen ’ vessels common. 
No sign of stone. 

(4) BunduJc : in size between Daba and Mesk, shews many stone frag- 
ments on the surface and good baked brick. Painted sherds and fragments 
of good glass. The bed of a broad ancient water-course is apparent west 
of the mound. Very little dug. 

(5) Hculdadi : larger than any of the foregoing, but so completely 
untouched (owing to salinity) that its contents are not apparent. A village- 
called al-Haddada appears in this region in the Assessment of 1376. 

(6) Ahmar : very small but shewing bits of syenite. Site of a 
farmstead 1 

(7) Khubeza : unusually prolific in large drums of syenite used as mill- 
stones, and in good glass, painted 1 Coptic ’ sherds, and copper coins. But in 
size less than Haddadi, though larger than Bunduk. The line of a large dyke 
is seen running from S.W. to N.E. to north of the mound, which may be the 
old limit of the Lake. I picked up an Alexandrian billon coin of Diocletian. 

(8) Haimzin (or Nashovsan ) : about the same size as Haddadi, divided 
into two parts, north and south, by a deep and narrow depression, looking like 
the line of a canal. Prolific in brick, and shews more unbaked bricks than 
the foi’egoing Kums. Looks like a slightly older site than they. 

(9) Khirleh : a circular mound of about 2-50 paces diameter. Frag- 
rnents of rather good character, e.g., of marble paving and ribbed glass, and 
painted ‘ Coptic ’ ware. Much dug. 

(10) Sheikh Ibrahim on the west of the Bahr, like Miyetein, whose twin 
mounds lie on both banks, is apparently almost wholly a cemetery, now rifled. 
But like all the other mounds it has a large red brick vaulted building at one 
corner, which was probably a tank-house fed from a canal. 

(11) Haualid has been described on p. 4. It has about three timeN 
the area of any of the foi’egoing. The only legible coin picked up was a 
Homan minimus of the fifth century. 


Massed Canal District. 

(12; W uhal : about the size of Haddadi, very much dug, and shew- 
ing traces of having contained much stone. A small limestone ‘Horns' 
shrine from it is preserved in the Inspection House. I picked up an 
Alexandrian bronze coin of Hadrian. 
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(13) ShalmcJi (or J Hsri?): so completely dug that even its area is 
uncertain. 

(14) Bahw,: larger than any of the foregoing except Haualid, which is 
about the double of it. A double mound. Fragments of brick, ware, glass, 
and stone of the better class. 

(151 J lahhcva : I did not see this, but it is very small. 

(10 JJ nil'll Sin : has a village on it and there is almost nothing left of 
the mound. 

(17) Khiiiitiri: See above p. S. I picked up or bought from brick- 
diggers fifteen legible bronze coins. Two (of Tiberius and Caligula) precede 
Hadrian. The rest are later: the last is of Heraclius. The only coin of 
numismatic interest is thus described for me by Mr. J. G. (Milne : 

Axiom \rs Pius. 

2E. 34 mm. Obv. legend effaced; head r. laur. : rev., bust of Helios t. 
rad., wearing chlamys : infield Tl] Z- (C'f. Dattari, Xu mi Alee. 3233 >4 
Faustina sen. for rev. type.) 

(15) Ay'"v: very small. 


Halil’ T trail District. 

(19) Kharuf : about the size of Sidi Salem, but very low: of no 
importance. Picked up an Alexandrian folds probably of Constantine IV. 

(20) Xinira: unimportant, about the same as Mesk. 

(21) Mimsur: about the area of Haddadi, but very shallow. Double 
divided by a wide depression, apparently the old course of the Bahr. Super- 
ficial remains of poor quality. 

122) Xus : both high and large, being about equal to Dabaa. Remains of 
stone and syenite frequent. The bed of the Bahr passing W. is very clearly 
marked. 

(23) Tin : I never reached tin's mound, but to judge by its appearance 
at five miles' range it should be as big as (Xus. 

(24) Skagit rain: very small. 

'25) Kebir: See p. 14. 


Ba.hr Shihiu District. 

26. Alt mar: very small = a farmstead only. 

27. Gent id act : ditto, ditto. 

-28. Xaghln : small, not so large as (Mesk, and very shallow. 

29. Ter it : not visited, but through the glass it seemed not bigger or 
higher than Xaghli. 

3l.) Duhn : ditto. 

31 Bahi.nl'' it : see p. 11. 
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THE NILES. 

All the considerable mounds of the northern Delta are disposed in 
three chains running north and south. The first chain (reckoned from the 
east), is that which aligns the old channel of the Bahr Tirah. The second 
lies along the line of the Kassed canal, and continues tin* mound of Sakha 
in Kums Wahal, Dubaa, and Khanziri. The third is a double chain : the 
eastern part of it runs north from Tida through I) aba — Haualid — Khirbeh — 
PTaw&zin to Kkubeza and the Lake ; the western from Tell nl-Furain through 
Gie — Sid i Salem — Mesh — Bunditk to Haddadi. I do not propose to place 
a Nome boundary at the Kassed canal, for that does not divide the space at all 
equally. But the important Bahr Nashart, which now sweeps north partly 
through, partly to west of, the double third chain of mounds must represent 
both a considerable main channel of antiquity and the western limit of the 
Lower Sebennytic Nome. Beyond it began the Nome of Phtheneto or Buto, 
continued up to the Great River (or Agathodaemon) and the Taly stream 
which are now represented respectively by the upper and lower courses of the 
Rosetta Nile. 

The Bahr Nashart then must represent the Thermuthiae ( Pharmuthiac ) 
File which issued at the Sebennytic estuary,- 0 i.e. traversed all the 
length of the Lake Burlos to the Boghaz. Its earlier course to south 
of the Lake lay, I believe, somewhat to east of its present course, and 
close under the Sidi Salem- — Mesk — Bunduk — Haddadi chain of mounds. 
It probably passed close to Tida. 

The Athribitic Nile, which bounded the Lower Sebennytic Nome on the 
east, cannot well be the Bahr Shibin — at least not the lower course of that 
stream, despite its present independent estuary ; for no mounds rise on its 
banks. We must identify the Athribitic arm rather with the upper Shibin, 
continued by the Bahr Tirah past the eastern end of the Lake to an artificial 
estuary (*\| 'revS6crTop,ov ) now blocked. The actual channel, in which the 
Athribitic Nile flowed in its lower course, may still be seen, dry, but with 
dykes well pieserved, sweeping past the mounds of Nimra, Mansur, and Nus 
in succession. To come on this conspicuous ancient channel was a complete 
surprise, since neither maps nor local authority had given me any warning of 
it. I paced it at several points in the five mile stretch which I followed, and 
found its average breadth to be about 350 feet. 

Ptolemy places so much ground between the Athribitic and Busiric Niles, 
and in particular the Nome and City of Mendes, that I cannot see how to regard 
the lower part of the existing Damietta Nile as the Busiric, or its mouth as 
the Pathmetie. Unless Ptolemy’s authority is to be rejected in a matter of 
broad division, on which it is hard to see how a resident in the country could 

-o ptolemy makes it clear that Sebennvtus Perhaps the Sebennytic estuary was so called 
itself was not on this Nile, in spite of the name after the Lower Sebennytic Nome, 
of the estuary ; but was on the Athribitic*. 

H.S. — VOL. XXIV. c 
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go wrong, it seems inevitable that the Busiric arm and the Pathmetic 
estuary should be placed in the region of Lake Menzala : and the Mendesian, 
Tanitic, and Pelusiac estuaries be located still further east. Overcrowding of 
the Eastern Delta with Nile arms need not result if it be remembered that 
the Mendesian and Tanitic t Samtie ?) 21 were rather estuaries than arms, 
according to all accounts, and probably branched oft’ low down. 

The only ancient channel that the lower reaches of the actual Damietta 
Nile can therefore represent is the artificial Diolkos, which Ptolemy places 
between the Pineptimic and Phatmetic (Pathmetic) estuaries. • 


THE NOMES. 


Enough has been said to shew how I propose to arrange the three 
Nomes on the map: — (1) The Phthau.tic between the lower course of 
the Rosetta Nile (ancient Taly) and the Bahr Nashart. (2) The Lmrer 
Sebennytic (temp. Hadrian) between the Bahr Nashart and the Bahr Tirah. 
(3) The Lower Diospolite (temp. Hadrian) between the Bahr Tirah, and the 
Damietta Nile, the old Diolkos. The southern limits must be left uncertain. 
On the north was the sea. For the last named Nome and its limits there is 
of course no authority in Ptolemy. It is necessary to add a few remarks on 
this omission. 

The authority for the separate existence of an Inferior Diospolite Nome, 
in the time of Hadrian at any rate, is the Nome coinage : for the existence 
of Diospolis, the town, apart from Pachnemounis, we can point to the conclu- 
sive evidence of Hierocles. Therefore the contention of de Roug4 (and H. 
Brugsch), that there was not more than one Nome in question, and that 
Pachnemounis and Diospolis are two forms of the name of only a single 
town, is untenable. But there is probably this much basis for it. (1) In 
Pharaonic times there was but one Nome covering all the area in question, 
that of Pi-Khen-arnen, the seventh in the hieroglyphic lists (de Rouge op. cit. 
p. 115 ft'.), which lay north of the twelfth Nome (Sebeiinytus), and ex- 
tended to the sea. Of the full name of this Nome, Pachnemounis is a 
Graecized rendering ; and Diospolis is an exact translation of its abbreviated 
name, Pi-Amen. (2) If we follow Ptolemy’s authority implicitly, we must 
assume that there was but one Nome again in the time of the Antonines, that 
of Sebennytes Inferior with Pachnemounis for capital. That is to say, a more 
complicated arrangement, made perhaps only in the time of Hadrian, had 
again been simplified, and the Inferior Diospolite Nome had ceased to have 
a separate existence. (3) Under the Hadrianic arrangement two Nome 
capitals were needed and the two seem to have borne names of equivalent 
meaning, derived alike from the old Nome-name. 

Which of these two, then, was the original capital of Pharaonic times l 


- 1 In spite of tin- t-.i-ij- contusion I do not feel 
sure that Herodotus' ‘same’ mouth outfit to 
be read Samtic. He lias no other name for the 


Taly. which certainly flowed very near Hais : for 
1 Bolbitinio ' is the epithet of the estuary only, 
not of the stream. 
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If either, the present indications are clearly in favour of the city which stood 
on Tell al-Balainun, i.e., in my view, the Diospolis of later times. The city 
on Kum Khanziri is beyond doubt of later foundation. Indeed it may well 
be not earlier than Roman Imperial time, to judge by the remains on the 
level of its basal mud. I suggest, therefore, that when the old Lower 
Sebennytic Nome was divided, a new capital was constituted on Khanziri, 
on which the old Pharaonic name was conferred in the Graecized form, 
Pachnemounis. The earlier capital, now the centre of the eastern half only, 
the original Pi-khen-amen or Pi-amen, had come to be best known under 
the Greek translated form, Diospolis. When the earlier Nome arrangement 
was restored by the Antonines, the more central Pachnemounis was found 
the more convenient capital and it remained, after all, capital of the reunited 
Nomes. It was perhaps the remote position of the old capital close to 
the eastern border that led in the first instance to the division of the 
Lower Sebennytic Nome. When a new capital had come into existence on 
Khanziri, it was probably found central enough for both Nomes, and the 
maintenance of the separation, which necessarily involved extra expense and 
complication of the administrative machine, was seen to be superfluous. 

D. G. Hogarth. 


[I greatly regret that, until the above was in its final proof, I did not 
know of M. G. Daressy’s article in Rev. Arch. iii me Serie, 25, p. 195; and I 
must offer all apology to a scholar better fitted than myself to discuss these 
Coptic questions. M. Daressy has covered much of my ground and antici- 
pated me in many points, especially in the identification of Phragonis, 
Agnou, and the two inid-Delta Niles. I would gladly accept his general 
situation for Pachnemounis and place it precisely at Haualid, were his 
reading of the Equivalents List in this connection open to less objection. 
I believe he is right in identifying the Leant on of that List with Buto, and 
so supplying a see, which is well known to have existed till Arab times : 
but the further equation with Dautaua is less convincing, entailing as it does 
a MS. correction and the elevation of a little mound of no obvious import- 
ance to the honours of Buto. So much does M. Daressy feel this last 
objection that he suggests that the Butonic oracle was nevertheless at Farain, 
and so anticipates me in the coufusion of Buto with Phragonis, though on 
other grounds. His low estimate of Ptolemy’s authority will perhaps lead 
him to suggest Diospolis for Khanziri. I own to too much respect for the 
Alexandrian geographer to admit this. Space does not allow me to add 
more than that, had I known of M. Daressy’s article in time, I should have 
confined myself to points on which I differ from it, and to an account of the 
actual mounds.— D. G. H.] 



UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE CYZICUS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

1. At Robert College, Bebek, Constantinople, 1 small stele 0'36 X 0'69 
(letters 0 015) with relief of sacrifice to Apollo Citharoedus by a number 
of worshippers arranged in rows above each other : the inscription is much 
worn : 

10 Afl . O M-> 7 if]oS&>[p]o? ... 

/// !,'j! 'I'i'I' in rep! .... 

A 1NIO . . OYAIO(f> ’A7ro\]\&m'o[i> t]ou £uocf>[avTOV ? 

////// ',//////. VOEK Al/ / 

Hi. 'BMEK AETHNLIE/, ’AttoWojJw M eKaaTtjvS 

The epithet may be connected with the river name Macestus, Mecistus, 
with which again we may compare the Lesbian mountain Macistum, and 
the name Macestis in Le Bas 1127. The Macestus valley is possibly the 
provenance of both the Bebek stelai. A long series of votives dedicated to 
Apollo Crateanus (Arch. Zcit. 1875, 162), is said to come from a spot three 
hours from Manvas and nine from Balukiser. I was told also by Mr. Banning 
of Susurlu that many of the Van Brantegliem antiquities were found at a spot 
near Omarkeui. 

2. Panderma, in private house : funeral banquet stele, letters 0'03. 

AriOAAriNlEAlOrENOYS ’ATroAXcizue A loyevovs 

X A I P E X a " l P e - 

3. 11. Very late banquet stele of degraded style. 

YflOMNHMBAiBlOYEYTYXAOE 
HZENAYTflOYlOZBAIBIOir A A AT HZ 

’T7r6/j.vrj/j.(a Hai/3iov E vtv^cl o e[7TOi'- 
rjaev avTW o i nos Ba//3io? TaXaT^v. 

In line 1 MNHM are ligatured, in line 2 JH in monogram. All but 
the first word is written on a rough tooled surface, which suggests that the 
stele has been used before. 

1 See J.II.S. x a 1 1 ) . 8> 33>. That inscription should read x a P i(rT ip La - 
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4. Panderma, in private possession, stele 062 X 0'82, with high relief 
(Fig. 1) of good work 2 representing Zeus with eagle, standing by altar and 
sacred tree, and approached by a worshipper : the altar is adorned with a 
relief representing the sacrifice of a bull. 



Fig. 1. — Stele at Pandemia. 


Inscribed (letters 003). 

(«) (above relief ) 

ZEYZXAAAZIOZZQZr 

rniM^‘i'1 OY 

Zen? \a\d&os 
’E7ri Aioi>[l»oT]oi' 

i V) (below) 

OPAKIOKnMHTAITOOEnTHNZTHAAHNKAOl 

EPOZANYriEPEYK APm AIK Al ABA ABIAZTDNK APflON 
KAlYnEPYriEIAZKAlZnTHPlASTnNrEOKTEITONKAI 
TflNZYNEPXOMENnNEniTONOEONKAIKATOIKOYNTflN 
OP AKIANKOMHN 

MEIAI AZZTPATnNOZTnOEf2K AITOIZKnMHT AIZ 
AlOIKHZAZnPflTOZTHNZTHAAHNEKTflNIAIONEnAN 
rEIAAMENOZAnOKATEZTHZEN 

- I am iudOitcil to Mr. Hc-ndeison tor tlii^ phtrograpli. 


F. \\\ HASLUCK 


(dpa/ao/cco/ir/Tai Tip 6ew rpv a~>]Wrjv /ca6i- 
epcocrav inrep ev/capTriac; mil a t 3\aj3ia<; ran’ Kapniov 
kci'i virep vyietas’ mu acorrjpiaq rai v yeo/CTenoiv teal 
tosv avvepy^opei uiv eir'i tov 6eov /cai mnouiovvTwv 
Qpa/ciav Koappv. 

MetS/a? Stputmvos Tip Oecp /cal TOi['r /cco^pijrais 
Bioi/cijaa ? 7 rpwT 09 ti]v aTrjWrjv e/c tiov IBi'cov eVar- 
yeiXapievo ? cnroKaTeaTrjaev. 

Zeus Chalazios (^d\a£a), obviously a brother of Hyetios, Brontaios, is 
elsewhere unknown, though Apollo bore the title at Thebes {Photius, p. 321, 
Bekker,. The epithet Sozon, 3 here used in a deprecatory sense after Chalazios, 
to imply the (sender of and) protector from hail, is common further south 
(cf. Ramsay, 0. B. Phrygia, I 202). 

The ‘ Thracian village ’ 4 is known from Plutarch’s account of the 
Mithradatic siege as the site of Lucullus’ camp ( Vit . Lucull. 10); as the 
camp was within sight of the besieged and cut off Mithradates’ communica- 
tions with Asia, the site may perhaps be placed on the high ground east of 
the isthmus, at or near Mahmunkeui. The stone has been for some years 
in Panderma, and I could get nothing but vague answers as to its provenance. 



Fig. 2. — Stele at Kazakkeui. 


A broken stele of Zeus found by Mr. Henderson at Kazakkeui on the lake of 
Manyas shews the same type slightly modified : it is common all over the 
distiict. In this example the bull and sacrificer are actual tioures 

J The Bibs ib d«uibed (with a bihliu- ( Apoll. Iihod. i. 1110), bin the ! Thracian gate : 

giaphy; m B.C.U. xxvi. 220. Pliny N.H. xxxvi. 33 is to he refe.red to 

4 Ct. also the ‘ Thracian harbo-.ii ’ at fyziciu Byzantium ; cf. Xiph. lxxiv. 14. 
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For the terms of the first dedication we may compare C'.I.G. 2051: 
virip t /)? iavTov awTr/pias >cal tojv Iolcop dp TreXwv ; Dumont, laser, de la 
Thrace, p. 156, lll c , 42: Inrep tBlas cro)T7)ptas ical t6)v fiovcop ; and Brit. 
Mus. JUxcxvutiuiis in Cyprus, p. 97, No. 7 : V7re[p t?}s cuo^rr/pia ? tov ’ Apadou - 
cri(o\y $/]pov\ real twv Kapircov. 

yeoKrelrai are also mentioned in C'.I.G. 3695 B. (Gonen), where they are 
distinguished in the same way from the villagers. They may have leased 
lands from the Cvzieene government in the neighbourhood of the village. 

The ‘ assembly of the god ’ is paralleled by the rov deov avvayodyg of 
Conze, Lesbos, pi. xix, and still more closely by Luders 45, avprropevbpevoi 
Trap Ala ’TItiov. 

The original of this inscription was probably set up by the /ccapapxla 
(cf. Dumont, 316, C'.I.G. 3420, 3461 b J ) in the hipparchate of Dionysius, who 
is elsewhere unknown ; the more ambitious dedications of the Cyzicene are 
frequently dated in this way. Of this old inscription only the first two lines 
remain, the lower mutilated by the sinking for the relief, which, with the 
re-engraving of the dedication, represents the restoration by Meidias. 

His own inscription designates him as first dioiletes, so we may infer 
that in the interval the Thrakia Kome had been raised from a simple village 
to a borough (Sionc-qci?, cf. Str. 629) ; the corporation of such a Stonc^o-iv, 
including )Stot/c7jT?jv, y papparevs, five Sid/covoi, and the inevitable olvo^vKa^, 
dedicate a stele found at Debleki near Panderma, and published in Ath. 
Mitth. x. 203 (9) : we may compare also the development of the at 

Laodicea (Ramsay C. B. Phrygia i. 1, 36). There were both x^P 01 aEU * 

Kwpai in the neighbourhood of Cvzicus, cf. Berlin Cat. Sculp. S35 ( A.-E.M . 
xx. 73). 

The curious association of the god and the villagers in the dedication is 

met with again in B.C.H. xvii. 520 ( 1 ) An teal to 5 yujpm. It is 

characteristic of a village population worshipping an ancestral hero or earth 
god. 


5. Aidinjik, at the Armenian 
irregular, about 0'04. 

Al Ac^e 
OM6TIOY 
KAITUJN 
NWNAY 


church: fragment 0 '42x0 '32, letters 

decri?] Scacpe[povaa 
A Joperiov 

/cal twv [reV- 
va)v av\rov. 


6. Ib. Marble step 1'29 x 0'40 in mezarlik, east of the road to Paudernra, 
letters 0 '03. 

MHTPO AflPE MHTPOAOPOY MijTpoScope Xlgrpohcbpov 

XA1PE X ul P e - 

EAENH noIEIAimOY 'EAeioj noo-etgiVTroa 

XAIPE x a " l P € - 

5 Cf. TpaiToKa/xTjTTis J.H.ii. xvii. 292. (70; Kfbsud. The woid is discussed at some length in 
J.H.S. xxii. 359. 
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7. Mihullitch, Tumbekli Djami : slab forming lintel of doorway, letteis 
irregular, about 0 - 04 and of late form. 

HAl 
ONAN 
OCH 
££NTO 
M£AON 
O AO C 
HOCMH 
S 

fragment, letters irregular, about 0'04. 

evQa k\clt ( xic&LTai 
G)eo\bcopa ? Bta/c- 
ovi[acra ? 

9. Mihallitch, garden of Hoshkadem Djatnisi : funeral banquet stele, 
O'Gl X 0'50, letters OTo. 

POTAMON Td.ordp.wv 

ASKAHHA ’ A<rrc\T]7ra 

XAIPE X al P e - 

Near it is an uninscribed (?) stele with reliefs of (1) banquet, (2) horse- 
man, and the milestone published by Perrot Galatie , 1, 99 (62) from 
Tchamandra. 

10. lb. Near Hoshkadem Djatnisi : base 0'5Sx0'49, letters 0’02, with 
relief of tripod. 

(jjIAISTA QiAlara 

HPOKPATOYS 'Hpotcpdrovs . 

11. Ih. In private house : worn banquet stele, O'oOxO'37, letters O’Olo ; 
(the reading is very doubtful.) 

APTEMUNEPMA Aprep.wv 'Epp,ci[<;] 

EPMACY PET ’Eppdov A') . . . . 

Aly reading of the inscription in the wall of the Ulu Djami agrees in 
even respect with Muuro’s {J.H.S. xvii, 271) except in the first word, which 
I read Em (with Cichorius, Atli. Mitth. xiv. 217, 15;. The Dindymus 

referred to can hardly be the Cyzicene. 

Perrot’s inscription 61 Galatia l. p. 98) lies in the Greek churchyard : it 
is possibly to be restored : 

ei oe rii d’'/o\pda>j to p.vpp.a tov[to . . . j inroreiaet] Aoydpiv 6 ,tl 
KA ppov[op.oi<; boKei. 


8. 11. In mosque wall : 

£N0AK 

0£O 

ONI 
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12. Ulubad, outside Circassian house: marble slab, much worn, 0’83 x 
0'51, letters 0 - 9. 

/ ; NOTOICAT AGH 

,'H/L lETEPONKATAOE 

- 7 / 'TEINGCTCOI I A CA 

ypcJmycteinocaiwdane 

AIOINOYEIA . I 
ONOMOC . 10 . . 

/c\r)poJv6(/Jj)oi.‘; ? ’ Ayadr)[p.epov el Se tis 
, T o\p,rf\a{e')i erepov Karade[a6ai . . 
f) peril] yeiv ecrru) 7ra[na>X??]? a[uTo? . . . 

A] up. Qavcneivos eavTa> £a>v (?) e[7ro/?;o'ei' 

\i8lvov ? 

«\ijp]ouo/xo? 

A M. Aur. Faustinus is hypephebareh in C.I.G. 3(165, which probably 
•dates from Severus Alexander, since the Asiarch there mentioned appears as 
strategos on an unpublished medallion of that emperor in my collection. 

13. lb. Round pedestal 0\50 high, 0'51 diam., letters 0'05. 

OYSIEIHMENOS ? 'A pxepjot)? lepwfxevo^ 

ekthniaihn e/c r 5)v IStccv 

14. Ulubad, outside Circassian house : large fragment of stele with 
moulding, much worn, apparently a psephisma of Imperial date. 

The heading probably read : 

’Ay adff\ Tu^?7 | [ebotjev Tip Spp.w, etc.,] elcrr/y [paapivcov tojv upyovrav 
ttcivtcov, ypapparev\ovro<;, etc., cf. Ditt. Syll.' 2 365, time of Caligula. 

15. Ulubad, in a Greek house wall : slab 0'46 X U'33, letters irregular, 
possibly texts from scripture, cf. Ramsay, C. B. Ph rygia, Nos. 674 — 6. 


\c\A>cD x m > 

£ i c ■yj-A v 

Toy FY(/ 

4 0 Nt t f 

K /\A"K ONOAt rf 

c 'VOT (VOYAPON 
(KOTIK KKTO j 
Tp ( I A i C i< _t I 
M Un roAtot/ 
YTKO-yti 
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16. Issiz Han, left of entrance : in well cat letters 0 06 high. 

Gr6NONTOerNHAI> 


17. Aboulliond, pavement of street : fragment, letters, O'OS. 


MAPE 
rAKAhfll 
K AflO YST 
ANSYNriA 
EYHEKTH 
NEST 


Mapepno? { 'Eppo- 
yd ? Kai [Ae- ' 

KC17T0V<; T \rjv CTTO- ' 
av avv 7 Ta[pa- 
cnc\evf) etc z£>\y 
ISicdv it\ve<n\;Tia'ev. 


18. Ib. Small base in wall on the southern shore of the island. 


AT AOHITYXHI 

AYTOKPATOPlKAI 

SAPIAAPIANHI 

oAYMmnsnTH 

PIKAIKTISTH 


’ Ay aflfji T vyn]L 
AvTotcparopi K at- 
crapi ' ASpiavcot 
’Ci\vp.7rlfiH irarf/- 

pL KOI KTLGTr). 


In line 4 TH in monogram. 

A similar inscription from Aboulliond is published in J.H.S. xvii, 270 
(11 . The formula is common all over the district, which is rich in Hadrian ic 
associations. 


19. Tchamandra Chiflik, on the left bank of the Hacestus above Mihal- 
litch : banquet stele 0 34 x 0'64, letters 0'02. 

MENEKPATH M evetcparri 

ATIOY XAIPE ’Ayiov-^aipe. 

Before the house stand two large Corinthian capitals of fairly good style, 
which were found, like the stele, on the spot. The mile-stone found here by 
Perrot ( Galatie , i, 99, (62;), suggests that the road from Cyzicus to Lopadium 
crossed the river at this point : there is still a road from Tchamandra by 
Top-hissar, (where the northern tributary of the Tarsius is crossed by a 
Byzantine or early Turkish bridge) and Akchebuuar to Panderma ; but 
there is no ford at Tchamandra : the site may represent the Mandrae of 
Hierocles. 

Ergileh, near the south-east corner of Lake Manyas : The following 
stelai, all found just above the village, are interesting evidence of the state 
of Greek culture in the Cyzicenc : the work is quite equal to that of the 
average stelai from Cyzicus, and the names without exception Greek. The 
name Ergileh suggests Heraclea (cf. Eregli). 

20. Broken banquet stele 0'4-5 x 0 - 3o, letters 0’03. 

(J)E I AO S. THS E(j) E S 10 Y E~\(f>ear]iSo^ t?)? Ecpeatov 
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21. Do. 0 47 X O'-tO, letters 0'02. 


APTEMOMENEKPATOY 

’A pre/xo) yieuen pdrov 

XAIPE 

yalpe. 

22. Do. 0’75 x 0'57, letters 0'03- 


MOZZXION 

yiotrayiov 

AIOAOPOY 

AioScopov 

XAIPE 

yaipe. 

23. Do. 0’61 X 0 - 48, letters 0 02. 


flOAAnAlONYSIEGEnNAIONYZlOY 

NIE0EDNMEIAIOY 

OZ XAIPE XAIPE . 

XAIPE 

’A]7roW«t>- Aiovvcrie 
vi,e ©eW- MeiSton 

©earn Aiovvcriov 
yalpe. 

o? yal pe. yalpe. 


24. Stele with two reliefs (broken on 

both sides) 0'75 x 0 29, letters 0’015. 

(relief of banquet scene) 

ZKAHn 

’A]cr/c\^7r[d 

ENANA 

M]e!'di^S[pon 

(relief of two persons seated 
facing a stele between them) 


ZKAHflAAHM 

’A]cr/rX)?7rd Arjp.[t)Tplov 

AIPEKAIZ . TED 

^jcupe’ Kal <t\v] ye, co [VapoSetTa, 

APHZOTITOY 

y\upjl<; on tov[to to crep-vov 

1 ZEMOIX AIPEIN 

ei7re]? epol yalpeiv [e'lveicev 

ZEBIHZ 

eo]cre/3n??. 


25. Efeki Many as castle : built into the wall, slab, left of entrance, 
letters 002. 

OtftOYZAKOAOY . . . N <f>i\oo-] 6 (f)ov<; dico\ov[dov]v[Ta<; 

THKAAY AlOYIENOt^flN • • • rfj KXavSiov =ei/o<^wi<[ro5 

"'ZEinPOZHNOYKEC^HKAN . oiayco'Qpiaei wpo? fp ovk i<f>r)icav. 

In line 3 HN, HK are ligatured, y placed inside 0. tH perhaps repre- 
sents a lapidary’s confusion of TH Tl. 

Philosophers are mentioned also at Apollonia (J.H.l S'. xvii, 268, 5; and in 
another inscription from Eski Many as (Met. Arch. N.S. xxxiv. 102, 7). The 
latter stone is now built into the wall of the mosque. My copy supplies N 
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at tlie end of line 4, and reads H Z for FNE in line 7, and \ZTAZEflZ in 
line 9. The inscription perhaps read ? MayGAXp]? (f>t\ocr6[(f)ov ] duydrepa 
[ei? Tt]}v 7 Tarpt&a ev[ae/3etav tea) $>i\\oTeip.iav evbei^apevgv, tov avBpiu[vro<! 
Tr\r]<jiov ?] t i}? pp-po? aufrpv, f)pp]oo-/a e 7 np.ek'> 7 #e[j'T 09 rp? di/]ncrrd(7e&)9 
to[u dvhpLavTOS tov helvo ?. 

26. Hodja Bunar, west wall of church : funeral banquet stele, 0'67 X 
0’47, letters 0'02. 

AHMHTPie Z€N (jJNOC Arjfiijrpie sevcopos 

A I P x] at >[ e - 


27. II. Wall of chapel of Panagia : 
letters O'OS. 

YriOMNHMA 
. Y . fllOYAM AP AN 
0 . OKATECKEYA 

cene . . mzn . b 


broken cippus, about 0'55 diam., 

'T 7 TOpLVTjpa 

0]n[X]7ri'on ’ Ap.apav\j- 
o[u] o /carecnceva - 
crev e[av]T&) %&v. 


28. II. Garden of private house : stele 0’80 X 0'30, broken on both sides 
and below, said to have been found on the spot : in the pediment is carved 
a female bust in relief : below relief of (1.) tree with eagle (r.) Zeus in himation, 
holding hasta with left hand, and extending patera over altar with right. 

ZOYKAiZAPOZIFF ewi Apov]crov KaiVotpo? (V[7rdp- 

OYEnHNTEI . . T X ov evr]yyei\ar[o 

IKAITO At]i ical To[t? /rcapa/Vat? ? 

The form iTrirdpxov is without precedent at Cyzicus, but traces of a 
possible x remain in 1. 2. 

The hipparch is probably the son of Germanicus, of whose official career 
we have no record (cf. Dessau, Prosopugraphia, ii, 177). He seems to have 
held some office in Asia from C.l.G. 3452, 3612, C.I.L. iii, 380. At the date 
of his father’s tour in Asia (a.d. 18) he cannot have been more than ten 
years old, so that the hipparehate probably falls rather between 25, when he 
was appointed praefeetus urbis. and 33, when he was murdered by Tiberius : 
his brother Caligula held the same office at Cyzicus in 37 (Ditt. Syllr 365). 


29. Sari -Kelli Zeleia) in a cafe : 

0-04. 

YriOMNHM A 
K AAAIC0ENOYC 
OY KAAAIC0ENOYC 

teckeyacen 

EAYTH 


cippus U'75 high, 0‘58 diam., letters 

T 7 Topvgpa 
K aWiadevovi 
t]ov K aWiudevovs 
o /ca]recr/{:euacrei' 
eavrai. 
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Here also I saw a native copy of a stone reading 0 e<rts ’O\vv\mov. 

At Gonen I was shewn by M. Spirakis a copy of a sepulchral inscription 
trom the neighbourhood beginning 'T7 rofivrjfia N ucrjfiopov tov M ocr^iov, which 
is now on its way to the Imperial Museum via Brusa. [ note it here for the 
sake of recording its provenance. 


30. Hammamli (above Cyzicus), 
diam., letters 002. 

OMNHMA 
Ml-I 0 AIaIPOYTOY 
MHNOAWPOY 
KAITHZMI-ITPOZAY^ 
TOY MOZ . 10Y 
THZ MHNOAWPOY 
XAIPETE 


house of Sali : cippus 0'85 high, 0 47 

, T7 T] 6 /J,V 7 ]fia 

tov 

MtjvoSfopov 
Kal ri?? /ii]Tpo<; av- 
tov Mocr[^]/oL» 

T r}? yirjvo&copov 
yaipere. 


31. Harakhi (Kapu Dagh), about an hour above the village on a spur of 
Klapsi : rough boulder, inscribed in large letters (the P is 0'27 high). 

OPOC opo? 

A O ?) 

I saw no marble or worked blocks of any sort, so the stone may mark 
the boundary of a person unknown. 

Other evidence points to a small ancient site at Harakhi. I was shewn 
in a cafe a fragment of a poor stele of Artemis with torch (a dedication to the 
dea. (frcoa-cfiopos from Porto Palio is published in Ath. Mitth. ix. 63) and a 
small relief of Zeus is built into the wall of the school. I was told also that 
a marble statuette of Pan and slab graves had been found ; slight remains of 
a Byzantine castle crown the headland above the village. The name suggests 
HapaKiov, though De Rustafjaell calls the place Heraclea ( J.H.S . xxiii. 175) ; 
this is probably on the authority of local antiquaries, rvho attribute the settle- 
ment to Cretans from Heracleum ; there is, so far as I know, no other evidence 
for the supposition. 


32. Katatopo 6 (Kapu Dagh). Built into belfry of church (S. Basil), 
relief of three Graces, flanked by youthful Erotes holding drapery ; the com- 
position is gracefully balanced and the work good : below (letters about 0 04) 

OAONK AAHNBAAIZEK AIMEMNHZOMOY 

oh'ov Ka\ijv /3d8i%e Kal p,ep,vrja6 fiov. 

ME and MNH are ligatured. 


s Katatopo is the iShailanly of Kit' pen; s map. Similarly LangiJa = Kotlja Burgaz and 
Diavathy Shahin Burgaz. 
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33. II. Ch. of the Panagia Decapedistria : fragment built into W. wall, 
letters 0'04. 

WYWIWIMWC t]co va> Zw[cr]t/i« 

MW are ligatured ; a ligatured C after W may have escaped me. 

A worn slab in the same church bears fragments of two lines of letters 
O'lO high apparently NVSVO | ASIAT. 

II. Fragments of doorjambs inscribed with columns of letters 0'04 high, 
twice published by Dr. Mordtmanu from copies by Dr. Limnios Ath. Mitth. 
ix. 27. (31). The letters are now free from plaster, which I imagine to have 
been Limnios’ difficulty, and easily legible. 

(a) . . col pev oVco? evpo . . . 

( h ) 6TCOV CLL {{) TOV . . . 


34. Monastery of S. George, Egri-dere, (Kapu Dagh) : marble slab 
0-82 x 0‘50, with irregular Byzantine lettering. 


+ 0 £CICAYPlST€ 
T€YS 

K AITHCCONNBIOYAY 
T Y P I I ea N 
0 CCIC AlAC^ePOCACl 
STICCVNBIOAYTv. 
Stonk aipon 


+ Oeais Avp(rj). Te[v/cpovl 

/cal Tfjs cr(v)vj3iov avT{o)v. 

? 

0ecn<; Siacfiepovcra 2(7 r)up(tdw)n[os? 
'/cal) cwpLOV ai/To(v) 

(/cal) t(co)v K\(-q)pov[opcov 


The church is probably that mentioned in Acta Patriarchatus II. 110: a 
dedication of a well-head dated 1721 shews that the building has only lately 
been allowed to fall into its present dilapidated state. 


3 a Langada (Kapu Dagh), church of Coemesis: fragment 036 x 0’43, 
letters 0'O3 — 0M>2o. 


IZHAO 

ETHNOYMHBA 
ZAO A NAT OIZ 
EIAPKOBOPONN 
HMATOA AINEON 
AAONTAAIHTIZEM 
flAHNnAYAHimi 

AETISANTIAPE^IHAK 
K AITEIZEIfl ATPHIaT 


dp]i£i]\o .... 

€T7]V Ovfico (3a . . . 
a a0avu~oi 9 
e aap/co/36pov p. . . 

Tr)o>pa to Xalveov p . . 

p/jd dlWov T\ar/j ti ? e/r[oi} people; KaTadeaOai ? 

T?\/]V rlaii\!7? 7T . . . 

ti.ee tic: uvTia pe^p d/c 

<ai Teiaei TciTp t rp ~[apie Uo .... 
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Ligatures TNH in 1. 2, NE in 1. 5, NT in 1. 7, HW 1. 8. The lower half of 
the last line has been broken away; for the threat in verse, cf. Ramsay G.B. 
Phrygia No. 657. 

36. Ih. Block in floor 0'37 x 0'23, letters 0 03. 

ABAZKANTC ' A/3da/cavTo[<; 

37. Ih. Outside in wall. 

P CYME +%vge[cav 

38. Ih. House opposite church : banquet stele 0 52 x G‘53, letters 0'02. 

KAEONOZ .... AEMO KXeawo? [tov T\t]Trol]\e/io[v. 

AIONYIIAZTHZAPXONTOZ A tovvaia^ t»/? "Ap^ovro?. 

Ih. Ch. of St. Athanasius : sarcophagus fragments. 

39. Letters 0'04. 

AAIAI 
IIMIT 
XPYZO 
Yl ^ AIM 

1. 4 is fragmentary. 

40. Letters 0'04. 

Ynoi 
AYlSOY 
APTOI 

41. Letters 0'07. 

NBAH 
IK $ 

riHPETHCE 

n H and HC are ligatured. 

Monastery of Panagia Galatiane, 7 Calami (Kapu Dagh): sarcophagus 
fragments. 

O 

7 The title of the Virgin is Jell veil from the the latter is attested by lemains ot a marble 
• milkstone ’ which forms the chief attraction tessellated pavement, 
of the church. The ancient magnirieenee oi 


? ’Ovi]}crlfj.(g) 

. Kpvcro[0e/J.iSi 
vug A(r])fi[grpig> 


T7 rog[v>]fj.a 

A v(p) Ov . . 

dpToir[oo\ov 


? erepo]v j3 \g[di]vai 7r\gv 
. . a]? tc'.e ) 

U7 rgperg i.e[/3t/pro ( 
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42. 0'6S x 0'34, letters 0'035. 

MA 

ZTYNAIKOZAYTOY 

KNaNAYTflNAANTnNI 

flOYKAANTflNIOY 

OIZAANTHNIOZ 

In line 8 NT is ligatured : I. 6 is 
the tops of the letters. 


T 7 r6pvrf\pa 

tov Beivos /cal r>;]? 7 viiaiKo^ civtov . . . 

/ cal TO) V T 6\kV(OV dVTO/V A. ’A vtu>vL\ov 
? <I>i.XtV]7rot/ ic(e) A.’ Avtcwiov [. . . . 
/cal] 0 I 9 A.’Avtcovws [eVirpeiFet 
to £9 Be aXX]ot 9 cnrayopeveo et’[Se t/ 9, etc. 

restored from very distinct remains of 


48. 0 62 X 0 - 34, letters 0‘05. 

i_._NEA 
KAAHMOKP 
Y01EI AETOAM 
EE I T(jl) I 6P COT 
tdNAAlEOJN* 
CTYMBCOP 


o K.aT6cnce]vaaev ea[vTu> 

/ cal ] KX. A T]flOKp[lT(p 
to] vq}' el Be roXp[r]crei, etc. 

Bco]crei tco lepa>T[aTG> avveBplw 
t]cov aXiewv (S»ji».)[- - /cal virevdvvo<; 
earm Tip r/)]? TvpBwpv\j^la^ vopq> 


Besides the fishers, guilds of fullers (Ath. Mitth. vii. 251 (19)), weighhouse 
porters (Ath. Mitth. vi. 125, 8), and harbour porters (Syll. vii. 164, 4) are 
known at Cyzicus. 


44. Ib. 0'52x0 - 31, letters 0'07. 

(a) All . . . II ( b ) AILL 

K EYACENE CINEIA 

TICTOAMHZr (NE ligatured) 

(MHC ligatured) 

'T'nopvr]p<x\ Avp ? . . 
o ic]aT€crKevacrei> e[avT<p koi rot 9 
yoi/enjcrti/. el Be tl 9 ToX^.r/cre[t 


45. lb. Letters O’lO. 

HZZYMB 

AIO 


r]/) 9 avp3[lov 
. . Ato . . 


46. II. Outside church: slab 0’80 x OoO, letters 0'6. 


riOMNHMA 
AO ¥01 
OYTOYT 
C K A I TW 

oicAcA¥no 


’T^Tropi’rjpa 

Ilao ']Xou o K\aTecncevaarev 
rj t]ovto v 7 [vvrj 
]s /cal rc3[ iiicp 
t]o /9 Be X(oi)7ro[t9 uyopevoo 
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47. Diavathy (Kapu Dagh), in church (S. George) : Fragment, 045 X 0 60, 
letters 0'6. 


AYK ' LA 
KflWAAiANWK 
EYHEIAETiZ 
EPOYZIA*A 
~ Y0YNOZE 


/c(e) n&>XXtarft) ic[al toi<? 
Xonrois dyop\evu> • ei Se t/? [ToXprjaet, etc. 
Scoaei rfj y[epovcria (Syv.) A , [/cat 
vi f\evQvvo'i e[o"Tat, etc. 


The gerousia at Cyzicus is elsewhere only known from the gravestone of 
a gerousiast C.I.G. 3687. 


48. lb. Large slab forming step to 

IIIET. . . 01 I 101 1 on 
EflOYP AN . . NKAITGNK 
NinNOEON . EXOAn 
XOITOKAIEriAPATOZ 
TOZTEKAirENOZTOEZIAYTOY 

For the formula cf. Papers Araer. 
Ramsay G.B. Phrygia, 1, 157 (67). It 

Bed) v . . . Tvyoi or TvyoiTov. 


sanctuary, letters 0'035. 

[. . rj peTclpg to pvgpelov ? tcov re] 
eTrovpav[i(o]v zeal tco v /c[aTay0o- 
vicov 9eS)v [/c]e^oXci>[/c.era>ii/ rv- 
yoiTO kcll iirdpaTO<; [ecrrco av- 
to? re /cat yevo<; to 0; avTov. 

Sch. II. 31 (28), 32(29, 30;, 237 (216) ; 
varies between 0eov$ . . . e^otTo and 


49. Mihaniona, by S. Nicholas Molos : broken banquet stele, letters 0T5 
in (a), 0'25 in (ft). 


(a) AIOA.PE 

A AOY XIPE 


(a) At68[«]pe 

Actoi/ y(a)ipe. 


(' b ) EMBIAE 

A AOY X AIP 
M . . AN APOZ 
MENAN APOY 

(ft) ”E \p/3i\e 

A dov yaip[e. 
M[er]arSpo? 
yievdvSpov. 


Daos is a common Phrygian name, and an epithet of Zeus in Ramsay 
•C.B. Phrygia. 1, 2, 566 (468): Suidas says that it was the Phrygian for wolf, 
cf. Apollo Lycius, etc. 

For Embilos cf. the river god ’'Er/SetXo? mentioned in C.I.G. 3700: 
which was found at Panderma ; so the river is not likely to be the Tuzla 
Chai (as Ramsay and Tomaschek on Anna Comnena, xiv. 5, "E/t/t^Xo?), but 
more probably the Aesepus, which is personified on Cyzicene coins, and bad 
a cultus 8 ; Aesepus also occurs as a name in Michel, 532 (Cyzicus). 


s Aristid. 1. 570 Dind. 


H.S — VOL. XXIV. 


I) 
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50. Peramo, at the Greek school: banquet stele 0'67 X 0'75, letters O‘02 

AIA0APXOY ’AyaOdp^ov 

TOY HPAKAEIAOY too 'H pa/cXeiBov. 

51. Ib. Large stele 0'85 x 0'40, shewing 

five worshippers Artemis in 

leading victim short chiton 

to altar. holding patera 

r. and torch 1. 

below, letters 0 - 012. 

AIONYZIOZHPO AOTOY A tovvcnos 'H poBorov, 

IZOflZAMENOZ PPOOYMOY fijurdwadp.evo'i UpoOv/xov 

EMAAPTEMIAIPEA1ANH ’ApT]efia, 'AprefuBc HeBiavfj 
EYXHN ivxvv. 

This stele was said to be from the monastery of S. Theodore (betweeD 
Peramo and Koum-liman) where we found the upper half of a similar stele. 
A votive stele of Artemis from Ermeni Keui is published in Ath. Mitth. x. 
200 (31). Artemis monuments from Cyzicus are collected in J.H.S. xxiii. 
86 (38;. 

52. Ib. Lower half of prytany list (?) with moulding 0'33 X 0'43, the 
upper part erased and used for later gravestone, letters 0 015. 

T 

T€CCAP(jJN€I(jl) 

MNHMHCXXPIN 

l. Z OY 

AAOK . HIO .NEIKI cf)OIOZ PIOYAIOZIOYAIANO 
ZHAA -B-OK AIZniAOI 4>l ACE AAEIIANAPOZ 

MNOAHPOZ -B- NEI AHT OZ TPOcf)IMOZ 

AIONYZIOZ YE^M AXOY E YEAFIIZTOZ TPO(}>IMO 

AIOKAHZ -B- AAE JAN APOZAPZ 

MOYAANT0NIOZOAAAOZ 'EMI AflPOY 

T IOYAIOZ AAPAANOZ 
MOY Aril OZ OM1ZIMOZ 


Apollo 
Citharoedus 
holding 
lyre 1. and 
patera r. 
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(I. T 

Teaadpun’ erco\v 
%dpiv 

b. 

A. Ao/c[/c]»;to[?] Nei/tfijJ^o/oo? 

ZfjXa /3 ' o /cal ZcoiXo? 

SlrjvbScopos /3' 

Aiovvaios Slevepcd^ov 

AioKXr/s /S' 

M. Ov\(p nos) ’A vtcovlos QdXXos 
T. ’IotlXto? AdpSavos 
M. OvXttlos ’Ovrfcupios 

(V) is little better than a graffito. 

53. Monastery of S. George, Kourn Liman : slab 0'80 x O' 5 2, rude letters 
about 0 05 high. 

6N0AA6KA evdaSe xa- 

TAKITei-lOCI raxire rj oal- 

ANHPHMONeYtf) a (p/jr/jpj >]p(cb)v E u<£- 

POCYNIKYMI0ICA poavv(r]) x(oc)/j,(r])dlaa. 

54. Kurslmnlu (Kara Dagh). Monastery of Panagia roO SleydXoi/ 
’Aypov : 0 fragment of sarcophagus 0 37 X 0'66, letters 0'045. 

viP-AZKAHn 

ToAMHZHETEPO 

*b4>tonae - 

B AA«ZE BHh - 

A] vp~ ’A<7«\f;7r[tuSou 
el Be Ti<?] ToXpL/ja-p erepo[v /caTaOecrOai 
Sdbaei els to rapcelov ?] (Sr] v.) /3(f) , rov Se [ tovtov 
xXypovopLov ■] BaX. "2,e/3r]pe\lvov 

ME ligatured. 

9 Cf. Vita Theophanis ed. De Boor. The the Kara Dagh slopes at this point light down 

monastery was important in Byzantine times, to the sea, leaving no room for tillage, and 

as the massive precinct wall with its fortified Kurshunlu ekes out a living by the export of 

gateway, and the remains of a marble pave- charcoal to Constantinople. The tradition 
liient in the chinch attest. Fragments of two that the miraculous picture of Kurshunlu was 

marble lions which I saw on the spot suggest removed to the monastery of the Panagia 

that it was the seat of the MyTTjp n\a.Ktavh Phaneiomene of I\apu Dagh is a pretty parallel 

yC.I.G. 3657 , Atli. ihnh. vii. 152 ), though the for the transference of Placiane to Cyzicus. 

the town of Plaeia can hardly have stood here : 

1) '2 


I\ IotlXto? ’lovX/avov 
^>iXoTe(ipi.os) ’A Xe^avBpos 
M etXrjros T pocfupcos 
KveXTriaros T pocfufios 
’A Xe^avSpos ’A p- 
TepuSa/pov 
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55. Ib. By the door : sarcophagus slab 175 X 0 83, letters about 0 07. 

Yn°MNHM/\ a ? rofimjfia 

J] YVA ° V PAY J ITauXoi/ Paxs 

56. lb. Fragment letters 0‘03. 

AYP~MAK Avp. Mato[po? 

57. Yenije Kursliunlu, in church: marble block 0'52 high x 050x50, 
supporting the holy table ; fine letters of early fourth century, 0 025 high and 
widely spaced. 

P T H £ I A £ K rrjaias 

B I A N O P I A O BiavopiBo 

A0HNAIO? ’A di)valo$. 


58. Monastery of St. Anna, east of Yenije : stele in two fragments, 
(letters 0'02) : — 

a. (inside the church) 0‘56 X 0‘65 : reliefs, (above) banquet scene, (between 


11. 2-3) three pipers seated. 

AIOIMET A 
MHTPOAHP 
nAPMENiZKOZTIAP 
MENANAPOZAHMH 
nOTAMHN AZKH 
AZKAHrTIAAHZI'*' 

ENEK . A 

b. (built into wall, right of door) O' 

HI I 

MENE 

MHTPO 

MHN04)ANH . . . ITH 

MEAEAT . OZAZKA 

MHNO(j)IAOZAAIKAEI 

MHNO(j>ANHZAZKAHTT 

EYBOYAOZMHNO(j)ANO 

MHNO(j)IAOZnAPM 


©<a<retT]a< ol pera ’ AcncKnridhov ? 

TOO MTJTpoSfopOO 

UappeviaKOS II ap[peplaKOV 
M.evavSpo^ Appp[rpLov 
Tlorapcov 'AaK\[t]7nd8ov 
’ AcncArjTrtd&p'i M . . 

'Hy(<z? ? M]eoe«[p]d[TOO? 

■37 X 0-25. 

"Hyt[as ? 

M eve[KpaTi]$ ? 

M?7 Tpo[8(opo$ 

^lr)vo(f>dvi}[s . . .] in) 
MeXeay[p]o? ’ AaK\\r]ird ? 
Mecd<£iXo? Aat/cXet[oo 9 
M r)vo<fcdv7]‘i ’ AovcX?77r[d 
Eu/SooXo? Mr)vo<f>dvo[y 
M^oo^nXo? IIap//,[ei7o-/coi> 


Similar stelai with reliefs representing the banquet of a religious 
society are to be found in the British Museum (B.M. Sculp, j. 817, 
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B.C.H. xvii. 520 (1) = ib. xxiii. pi. iv.) where a lower register shews 
banqueters, pipers, and dancers, B.C.H. xvii. 545, 32 (Triglia) Conze Lesbos, 
pi. xix. The pediment of C.l.C. 3699 (Panderma) contains a much muti- 
lated relief of similar character, and an inscription from Sarikeui ( Rev. Arch. 
1891, 10) commemorates the contributions of the members: they are 
variously called diacreiTcu (Conze Lesbos, pll. xviii. xix., B.C.H. xvii. 545 (32), 
Latyschev, 365) Oeparrevrai (Syllogos, vii. 164, 6, Rev. Arch., N.S. xxxvi., 257, 
both Serapis monuments fromCyzicus) Bvaiaarai (Dumont Inscrr. de Thrace, 
p. 442, 110 b . 4) . epal ot fierd B.C.H. xii. 195 (5) (Hammamli by Manyas). 


59. Ib. Two fragments, letters 0'0225, breadth 0'024 with moulding. 

(a) 0'051 high. 

Above— cross on orb, in angles of cross X <j) f} ( (peicrov Xpto-re, cpelaov 
Tlapayia ?) 

evTavdaTrjv \ X°vv teal to 0v\rf\, aKOv 
aapKiov 


f nTX\/0aI6N 
AOYN KAiTOOr 
CK~' ’CAPKlOf 


( b ) 0'048 high. 


Ne/ 

AroYCAntm 
i baomacTn 

HM£ VAN 
e KlHXi\\ AC 
£ KAJONTAC 

Hnenirm 


j ayovaa nrepi t rrjv eft&opas 

t(J})v j ypepav | €kt>] ysiXiat; | eKarov- 
-rd? | j) TrepTrrp. 


60. Ib. Fragment letters 0‘03. 

TOC 

TONG 

CTEN6T 

CTENTOO 

CNGAK, 

IHAN API ATI i 
ANNOYCni 


eyeiieT^o 

. . . . e 

evda Ka[TaKecrai A\e- 
%av8pia m[<7TT] yvvg Ta>- 
avvov i-m[(TTo\ap- 
t o]u ? 


Y 
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V\ Fragments of sarcophagi, letters tf LO. 

«) . . AMMA . . ''}>) MA (h V I N API = A7ro\]\a'api'[oi/ 

hi. Ib. Slab with fillet in relief. 

SIIIAMOSXION i K«]cr7r/n M oayiov. 

XAII ;ya?p[e. 

InS'f/jttwiii uiscoi'L/’tJ by Mr. Htiii/trsui i ituriny the eontin nance of the 
s'/' / t'l 1/ of CjlieV'- ill 1 903. 10 

02. Yem Keui : fragment of Proxenia stele U'3(J x 0'20 x 0 - 06, with head of 
Persephone and tunny in medallion, below 



Fn .. ■ j . — Fragment uf .Stele from Cvzicrs. 


( IIoXi? rot? eKyo]voi<; ZtU7ri ipo 
? edwfce Tifias to]? y€<y[pafj./jieva<; 

The design of the medallion is already well known from the coins of 
C’yzicus (cp. Fig. 4 from the Ward Collection No. 608). The later arms (the 
altar of Persephone, cf. Ath. Mitth. xviii 355 ft'., C.I.G. 2158, and a sketch from 
Cyriae in Rubensohn, MysLevienheiligthiinier p. 166) correspond to the 
torch substituted for the tunny as mintmark on the coins (cf. Mtiller 
Monn. d’ Alex. p. 223). 

Many other examples of Proxenia stelai with heraldic headings, all 
dating from the 4th-3rd century B.C.. are quoted in Ath. Mitth. xviii. ’ 355 ., 

1,J Published from photographs and irnpres- courteous permission of the Director of the 

sions communicated to me by the finder, who Impel ial Museum, remains in Mr. Henderson's 

very kindly undertook on my behalf a short possession, 
journey into the Manyas plain. Xn. 62, by the 
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B.C.H. xiii. 515, ih. xx. 549. See also A.-E.M. vi. 80, pi. III. 11 Our closest 
parallel is the Pauticapaean stele from Cyzicus {B.C.H. xiii. 515, pi. IX. = Ath. 
Mitth. vi. 121= Tch ini// Kiosk Cut. Sculp. 114). 

For the terms of the decree we may compare the simple formula of the 
Oyzicene Michel 532. ndXi? (\lavfj tSh) ATy<hVe&> teal rolcriv AlayTrov 
Traicnv /cal toIciv hcyovoiaiv ciTeAeirjv etc. 

03. Cyzicus, lower road : OHO X 025 x 0T3, letters 0*02. 

HNOl v. 

ETH CANZ^POTOYT XoYi - 
NoY prYA^o(<T-Al~ TH 
EkATo, iPENTHkONTAEkY ! 

Yr\ xolP’ AOE AO N iOP 

OKA \En 

fii]vo^ &[apyijki(t>vos ? 
eptaffcocraro ©eoSojVjo? 

' ll]yr]adv8po tov t[ol]%ov t[ov 
ecojdivov [ojpyaa? o/ctw a-TaT)j[payv 
eKaTo\_v\ 7rev\rrj]KovTa e/up[r}vov ? 
eyyji/w XoipiXo? ’ A6[i}]v[ay]op[ov 

... 9 ©eJo/cXfiyTjeTjhm 

p. in ptjvos and 0i in eccdivov are plainly visible in Mr. Henderson’s 
photograph. 

This inscription is couched in similar terms to those of Bev. Arch. N. S. 
xxx. p. 93. = Michel 596 : 

ipurOwcraTO T evtepos AioSotov Top rrupyov olnohopyjaai armppcov 
TerpaKoaiav TeaadpaKovra eyyvot etc., 

which was found clamped to the eastern wall of the city, and dates, like the 
present record, from the first half of the fourth century B.c. The rofyo?, con- 
sidering the price and formulae, must surely be that of some public building. 

I can find no example of roi^o<; = T€i^o<;. which would otherwise be a 
tempting solution. 

64. On the Panderma-Erdek road : slab 01)4 x 0'36, with large irregular 
letters, 0'04 — 0’05 high. 

NAYK AHPfUE vavKXyjpo^) 

EllAc})POAEI 'Erra^pohei- 

To c EPMIDN ros'Epfuov- 

11 The Oyzicene inscription lestored as a pro- to belong rather to the class of stelai with 
xenia decree in favoui of Pan Agrios (Michel armoiial bearings ; the 'tout, formerly associated 
533) has been shewn (Xiun. Cluoii. 1S99, p. 1 nith Pan, is the arms of Antandros. 
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6YCTHCAX 
lEIACEm 
T AMIAN 

□ INCAME 
□CENCEAEY 

I ATHCICAYPI AC 

□ AAETH A(10 AH 
HCAENKYZIKO) 
TEAEYTDYN 


ei t>]<; 'Ax 
(a)La'i £tti- 
yafiiav 
7r]oi(ii)adn,e- 
yjo? €V SeXeu- 
KL~\a Ttjs icravptas 
7r]oX(X)a err) a7roSi]~ 
i\aa(j;) iv KuftVco 
e]Te\evTovv. 


65. Hajji Pavoni 12 (near Manyas) built into church wall : banquet stele 
0'62 x 0'50, letters, O'Olo. 

TEMI AHPE 
PTEMI jQPOY 
XAIPE 

66. lh. Do. 0'66 X 0'3-t, letters, O'Olo. 

MENANAPE MEAEATPE M evavSpe M eAeaype 

POTOMAXOY MENANAPOY Yl]panopuxov M evdvSpov 

XAIPE XAIPE X al P € - X a2 P e - 

67. Haminamli by Manyas : block 0'36 X 019, letters 0'035. 

NNIMA 'SIv\)))/ua 

YK&P Ey«-«p- 

IldsS Tr(i;af. 

F. YY. Hasi.uck, 


’ Apyrefilhatpe 

’ApT]efu8u>pov 

Xjaipe 


! - • Adji Bunar ' in Kiepert's large map : I 
lieaid Bayou!. Payout, wlm-li is the name given 
to the place by Nieodemns. metropolitan of 


Oyzicus, ill Ills npo\ey6p.eva irepl rtjs eitapx'ias 
Trjs K vfcuov 1876. 



DAMOPHON. 

Among the many genuine works of Greek Sculptors in the Museums of 
Athens there are three colossal heads and apiece of richly sculptured drapery, 
more striking perhaps in their originality than any others to be found there. 
Shortly after their discovery they were published with photographs by the 
Director of Antiquities, M. Cavvadias, under the title Foiiiiles cle Lycosvvct, 
Athenes, 1893, and carefully described and appreciated. My excuse in ven- 
turing to bring them again to notice is the undeserved neglect with which 
works of such tine and unexpected quality have been treated. 

That the group and the temple in which these fragments were found are 
those mentioned by Pausanias viii. 37 cannot reasonably be doubted. Equally 
reasonable, too, was the inference, drawn by the late Prof. Brunn from the 
various notices by Pausanias, that the author of these works, Damophon of 
Messene, lived in the first half of the fourth century B.c. But an examination 
of the fragments themselves has led Carl Robert 1 to attribute them to 
Imperial times, and in this attribution he has been followed by Overbeck 
(ii. 4 p. 429) and others. 

The works, it is true, remain the same, whatever date is attributed to 
them and to their author. But the difference between Damophon, a succes- 
sor of Pheidias and Polycleitus, and a contemporary of Scopas and Praxiteles, 
and Damophon, a fellow sculptor with those unnamed workers who carved 
sarcophagi and made busts of Anti nous, is too great not to disturb the judg- 
ment. of those who examine the works of the latter : it threatens even to sus- 
pend all interest in him. Yet the individuality of these fragments discovered 
at Lycosura is undeniable and they deserve a place in any careful survey of 
the extant monuments of Greek sculpture. 

In examining these fragments we are struck mainly, I think, by three dis- 
tinctive qualities, viz. by the subtle play of surface due to the sculptor’s feel- 
ing for texture, by an element in the design which I would venture to call 
baroque, and by thorough discrimination of character without portraiture. 
One glance at the drapery fragment (Fig. 1) with its pile-like surface and 
rich heavy folds is enough to prove Damophon's feeling for texture. The ease 
with which the members of the decoration are spaced and cut on the rise and 
fall of the folds is striking, and the mastery with which each element obtains 
enough of its own texture, without destroying the appearance of the whole as an 

1 Hermes, 1894 p. 429. 
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embioidui-ed stuff, is iu strong contrast with the anxious 
such works as the Poseidon frieze in Munich <>r the 
Thermopylae. 

In the heads, also, wherever the surface is preserver., a 


particularization in 
Nereid frieze from 


corresponding <jual- 



I'm. 1. — K\ 1 of Duvpkuy rnoM LveosCUA. (Nat. Mus. Athens.) 

it v is evident. Unfortunately, for good preservation we are confined to the 
Artemi-' head (Fig. 2) and in that to the mouth, the chiu, and portions of the 
cheeks. Yet from these alone we can gather what charm the supple and al- 
most velvet v skin added to the modelling, full almost to plumpness, but 
firm and decided iu its transitions from plane to plane. 

But the extent of Damophon’s capacity in handling is shown even better 
in the hair of the three heads. The habit of the hair in each is distinctive 
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and appropriate to the age, sex, and nature of each. The surface of tire tolls 
which form the forepait of the ‘ inelonen-frisur ’ of the Artemis is chiselled 
into crisply broken waving lines, suggesting the polygonal facets of cut stones. 
The hair of the Demeter (Fig. 3\ drawn back from the forehead in a well- 
ing mass on either side, has a fine interrupted striation comparable to that of 
the hair of the Aphrodite head found on the southern slope of the Acropolis. 



Fig. 2. — Hf.au of Aiotmis. (Xat. Mils. Athens 


and like that in aiming at the look of hair rather than at the accurate render- 
ing of its structure. 

Finally, the irregular locks iuto which the sturdy hair of the Anytus head 
(Fig. 4) is cut present another contrast, mainly determined perhaps with a 
view to light and shade. The locks, though separate, cluster closely to one 
another and to the frame of the head and face without any of that sharp un- 
dercutting and that rope-like texture so characteristic of hair of this type as 
treated in the Pergamene school (the Alexander head from Pergamum, in the 
Constantinople Museum) or in the later Attic and Alexandrian schools (the 
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Asklepios head from the Piraeus, and the Poseidon from Melos, both m the 
Athens Museum). The element in the design suggested above as bavoipu 
appears mainly in the drawing of the lines of the brow, the eyelids, and the 
lips. These lines project sharply and have a free firm curve, a curve or a 
series of curves, as strong and as decided as the structures which they rendei 
will allow without distortion. In fact, one might say that in the mind of the 



Fig. 3. — Head of Demeter. (Nat. Mus. Athens.,: 

sculptor there was a conflict between the claims of the features and the claims 
of his feeling for design ; the former, from their supreme importance in the 
scheme of a head, demanding a cautious and, so to speak, a literal rendering, 
the latter urging the sculptor to a rapid stroke and to lines interesting by con- 
trast. 

Thus, the outer third of the margin of the upper lid curves rapidly 
backwards and downwards and, in full face, appears to meet the lower lid al- 
most at right angles. The lower lids are in the main horizontal and, together 
with the frontal ridge which breaks away from its usual parallelism to the 
upper lid, contrast sharply with the line of the latter. 
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The rao\t th of the Artemis, by the flattening of the ‘ mucous’ area of both 
lips ami by the emphasizing of the line of junction of this with the skin, is 
defined hv a sharp edge, which, made strongly 7 convex in the lower lip and in 



Fig. 4. — Head of Am i l’S. (\at. Mils. Athens.) 


the upper almost tortuous in its changes of direction, satisfies the sculptor’s 
love for stiangeness of design. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than point to the Anytus mouth, with 
the line of the upper lip and moustache and the contrasting curve formed by 
the edge of the lower lip. This quality of line, the basis of the design of 
much of the work of the Pergamene and other Asia Minor Schools, is present 
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slightly in the two heads from the temple of Athena Alea at Tegoa. It is the 
dominant element in the Asklepios head before-mentioned. 

But I am far from suggesting that these Lycosura heads are ‘ Scopaie.’ 
Damophon, certainly, had had no such training as those ateliers provided 
which were enlaced in the making of nude male statues for dedication as 
memorials of victories at the great games. The sculptor of the Tegean 
heads, transcending indeed the mere athletic statue, however fine.diad been 
through that training. The bony substructure is too well felt and lies 
too deeply at the root of his conception of form to allow of doubt on this 
point. 

The sculptor of the Lycosura heads had indeed sufficient knowledge to 
build up a ligure simply and strongly and on this he proceeds to follow out his 
conception in the line and with the texture that delight him. An examin- 
ation of the other fragments of this group, which the kindness of Mr. 
f'astriotis allowed me to make, strengthens this inference. 

Those remains suggest a man whose practice, whether by choice or 
necessity, had been mainly confined to the making of temple statues in set 
pose and of blent dignity. 

The elaborate designs on the drapery fragment, — to be found also on 
other fragments not exhibited, — the statements of Pausanias that several of 
liis statues were acroliths and that he was commissioned to repair the Zeus at 
Olympia, and possibly also his habit, as shown in these, of putting together 
his marble statues out of innumerable pieces, will bear this out. 

The third distinguishing quality of Damoplion’s work arises from his 
thorough discrimination of character. 

Each head bears the stamp of a defiuite character, a character consistent 
in form, in age, and in temperament, and to each is given his appropriate mood 
of the moment. Yet this intimacy, this personality, is obtained without de- 
pendence on the model, or rather, without the introduction of such accidents 
ot form and expression as distinguish persons from oue another and give 
portraitists, in paint or stone, their opportunity. 

The Artemis has the form and fashion of a young girl, and with head 
slightly bent she is watching with a lively look and the trace of a smile on bel- 
li ps. 


The Demeter, a matron and carrying the burden of many legends, has a 
muve thoughtful countenance. Without frown or smile, she sits, enthroned 
as a queen, and in the absence of Despoina appears as the central object of 
worship there. 

The Am tu.-, somewhat wild and dishevelled, country born and country 
bied. ha- something ot the openness and alertness of expression 
that in irk the Artemi-, but with less meaning and more naivete. If lie 
Were to stand as Damophon’s conception of Pluton Epimaehos or Kronos, as 
two scholar have severally suggested. the artist misread his instructions. 
Hie local custodians reading of the figure is nearer to the mark. 


A clear impression of the 
would solve many difficulties. 


general effect and style of the whole group 
T ufortunately, though the extant fragments 
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are numerous, they are still dispersed in the magazines of the Athens Museum 
and at Lycosura. In detail, it is true, we may recognize the same qualities 
that characterize the pieces exhibited in Athens. A fragment in the small 
museum on the site, the upper portion of a female torso, shows the same breadth 
of modelling, the same fine quality of surface and the same easy fall and full- 
ness of the drapery folds. 

Of the Despoina it is difficult to form a clear image. But from her 
attributes, the cista mystica and sceptre, from the peculiar richness of her 
robes and from her position of dignity, as the mistress of the temple, it is 
natural to infer that she was worshipped there, not as the youthful Kora, nor 
as the bride of Pluton, but as the greater of the twin goddesses. In fact, the 
whole interpretation of Damophon issues from the Arcadian cult untouched 
by the distinguishing marks of the Eleusmum legend. 

It is needless, however, to urge the exceptional originality of Damophon 
and his mastery in execution. The fragments themselves are a sufficient proof. 

It is on the question of his date that the great difficulty arises and some 
discussion of this vexed problem is inevitable. It is the necessary complement 
to a discussion on his character as artist. 

On this point evidence drawn from the architectural remains is of the first 
importance, and fortunately we have not only the notices of Cavvadias, who 
was assisted in his excavation by Cawerau, the architect, but also two 
statements by Dorpfeld in the Athniischc Mittheihnigen (1890, p. *230 ff. 
and 1893 p. 219 ff.). In the former Dorpfeld places the date of the building 
in Roman times, in the latter he places it in the second or first century 
B.o. and affirms that both the temple and the temple group were made at one 
and the same time. 

A comparison of the basis of the statue group with the remains of the 
cella wall will confirm, I think, this latter judgment. The two, in the 
material (a local limestone), in the dressing and filling, and in their general 
arrangement (an upper and a lower sill course, separated by fine upright 
slabs) are strikingly similar. The blocks in both were secured by similar. 

narrow, | 1 shaped clamps. Dorpfeld notes also the correspondence in the 

use of marble. Both the statues placed upon the basis and the more decora- 
tive parts of the temple, viz. the fore-columns and antae, the entabla- 
ture and sima, are cut from the same marble, quarried in Doliaua. 

In his 1893 notice Dorpfeld withdraws the opinion, put forward 
rather hesitatiugly in 1890, that the temple was of Roman construction, and 
certainly such buildings as the Exedra of Herodes Attieus (ra. 156 a.d. ) at 
Olympia, the ‘ Chamber ’ of Antinous at Delphi, and the small Odeum at 
Epidaurus, also made in the second century a.d., exhibit a quite distinct style 
of construction. 

The cella walls of the Lycosura temple, above the limestone socle, were, 
it is true, built of baked bricks. Many of these are still to be seen on this 
site. Bat they are very different in form from the bricks used in undoubted 
Roman buildings and show no trace of the strongly binding mortar, which 
the former buildings have in common with Imperial buildings in Rome. 
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This seems at once to dispose of Carl Robert’s contention that the 
whole, temple and temple group, is of Hadrianic times. 

It should be noted that the situation of the sanctuary, on a narrow shelf 
directly below a steep banked-up slope, makes frequent damage likely. A 
mosaic on the fore part of the cella floor suggests one restoration ; an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Hadrian found in 1895 and published by Leonardos 2 
records the same or another. It may even be that the brick courses were a 
later addition, in place perhaps of sun-dried blocks, and that the marble 
entablature was added then or later. In any case, there was, from some 
uncertain date up to the final dismemberment of the sanctuary, a marble 
entablature carried on baked brick walls, however exceptional such a combina- 
tion may be. In no case does it seem possible that the brick courses were 
placed there in Hadrianic times. Their difference of form and of bonding is 
too pronounced. 

But a comparison of Damophon’s work, the temple statues themselves, 
with their true correlatives, according to this theory, viz. with statues of 
Imperial date found on Greek soil, is equally unfavourable to Robert’s 
hypothesis. 

If we had little or no material for comparison, it would be attractive to 
assume that just as the stimulus to poets and artists in earlier times had come 
mainly from Greece, so Greece was the centre of invention in the last artistic 
movement of pagan Rome. The Greek Aluseums. however, now contain 
many works of the first and second centuries a.d. It is enough to enume- 
rate only the Imperial statues from the Metroon at Olympia, the statues of 
theElean ladies, also found there, in theHeraion, the series of Kosmetai busts 
in Athens and the Antinous busts and statues from Patras, Olympia, and 
Delphi. Not one of these is strictly parallel to a cultus-iinage within its own 
shrine, such as is the group from Lycosura ; but the first and last are, at least, 
of the nature of temple statues. Further, many of those from Olympia are 
inscribed with the names of Athenian sculptors, and the marked similarity in 
form and treatment suggests the prevalence throughout Greece of one school 
tradition, that of Athens probably, during the entire period. 

From these, then, we can derive a definite idea of the special tendencies 
in sculpture during that age: an idea, on the one hand, of the kind of form, 
if there is a distinct form, in which those sculptors conceived their objects ; on 
the other hand, an idea of the treatment preferred by them, if they had a 
special manner or technique in carrying out their designs. For it is on these 
primarily, and not on the degree of excellence in conception and execution, 
when each person’s private test of beauty and ugliness intervenes, that 
decisions on a sculptor’s school and period depend. And in comparing 
together the Lycosura fragments and the statues enumerated above, the 
difference of form and treatment seems to me to amount to this difference 
in kind. 

The full modelling of the nude, in the Lycosura fragments, its fleshiness 

- '£©. Apx. 1596. p, 104. Xo. 4. 
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and its grain, the massed drapery and its simple folds, the freedom of line and 
breadth of cutting contrast strongly with the brilliant surface of the statues of 
the first and second century after Christ, their fine drapery with its many 
folds and sharp shadows, and the rendering in them by incision and drilling 
of detail in hair, eye-brows, and eyes. If during this period Damophon had 
visited Olympia to readjust the ivory plates on the Zeus of Pheidias, be 
would hardly have understood his fellow-sculptors’ work, nor they his aims. 

With one other argument for the Roman date I will deal as shortly 
as possible. This rests upon the Hadrian inscription already mentioned, 
from which Robert draws some brilliant conjectures as to that Emperor’s 
movements in the Peloponnese, and even as to his presence in Lycosura itself. 
This inscription occupies the front slab of a base, once carrying a statue of 
Hadrian. The statue was dedicated by the Megalopolitans and the inscrip- 
tion is in very laudatory terms. The lettering is large, irregular, and badly 
spaced, the face of the stone is rough and unfinished and the final chisel 
marks remain unobliterated. 

With this slab was found a second slab, with a well finished face, carrying 
an earlier pre-Christian inscription . 3 

The Greek excavators consider that the base, some time after the de- 
struction or loss of the earlier statue, that of Aristo, was turned with its face 
to the wall and used to carry the statue of the Emperor. Such parsi- 
monious treatment, an old base and a hasty inscription, was hardly consonant 
with that gratitude which, on Robert’s theory, the dedicators should have 
felt towards the Imperial founder and builder of the temple. Thus, we 
must conclude, neither the sculpture of Lycosura nor the main portion of the 
architecture will allow of the attribution to them of a date within the period 
of the Roman ascendency. 

We are left, then, with Dorpfeld’s revised date of the second or first 
century B.C., and Collignon and Helbig accept this attribution for the sculpture 
supporting it on the ground of the character of the fragments themselves. 

But on this view, to my mind, the style of the Lycosura heads still 
presents great difficulties and this, too, is the opinion of many writers of 
great judgment on Greek sculpture. In searching through the mass of 
Greek and Graeco-Roman remains for correlatives to the Lycosura heads, it is 
impossible not to find oneself turning again and again to works admittedly 
of the fourth century and even earlier. So inevitably do those works appear 
to have been born in the period of experiment and invention and not in the 
period of selection and repetition. 

Just that kind of line, we feel, in the lips and eyes had not been done 
before. It is too free, too careless, one might say. The sculptor was 
inventing as he worked and felt himself bound by no previous model in the 
same kind. The contrast between the three heads in the chiselling of the 
hair is almost as great as hair, rendered in stone, can show. Place, then, side 
by side the head of the Hermes at Olympia, the Eubouleus head, the 
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Aphrodite head from the southern slope of the Acropolis, and the Petworth 
head. The stiiving for variety, for originality in the rendering of the hair is 
unmistakable. In later times, the treatment of hair becomes of a type ; 
there was a recognised handling for hair, which all sculptors followed, what- 
ever differences in arrangement and design might be required. The experi- 
ment had been worked out and interest in hair treatment was dead. I 
mioht venture, even, to find a parallel for the drapery fragment, in its 
substance and close rendering of material, from the mantle of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. This is Attic, the Lycosura piece is not, but the claim that 
drapery problems then made on sculptors shows itself in the two answers as 
one and the same. 

In later times, however brilliant in design and line the results may be — 
and the Nike of Samothraee and the Chiaramonti Niobid are proof enough 
of this — the aim was different. The drapery is abstract ; there is no interest 
in texture and substance ; it frames the figure, enriches the design, expresses 
movement, but as material and for itself, it is of quite secondary interest. 

In general, so far as the remains in our Museums justify a definition in 
disjunctive form, we are led to conclude that sculpture in Hellenic centres, 
after the death of the leading sculptors of the fourth century and before the 
formation of a definite school in Rome, tended in one of two directions. 
For one direction, we may quote such works as the Demeter from Cnidus, 
the * \ enus of Milo,’ the Asklepios head from Melos, even the Zeus of Otricoli, 
in its origin. 

These and their like represent a development in direct line of the forms 
and technique first perfected in the fourth century. In making them, their 
sculptors had before their minds works of that earlier age. They framed 
their conceptions on these, emphasising here and there those qualities which 
most appealed to them. Thus, their works are repetitions with a difference ; 
with just enough personal motive in each, to make the sculptor an artist 
while making it. But these men glozed, while the earlier men contended ; 
these accepted ready-made what the earlier invented and worked out in 
pain. 

The other direction is displayed in such various styles as the Pergamene, 
Rhodian, Alexandrian. The works of these schools are alike in avoiding, on 
the whole, this traditional style. To sculptors of wide knowledge in art and 
of strong character, that style seemed worked out. To such, what has been, 
done should not be re-attempted. They must invent afresh; they should 
emulate the great schools, but in other fields. The drama, painting, still-life, 
and life itself are called in and, out of that very emulation, the material from 
these is often strained, to fit a form too great for it. 

Neither of these two groups will admit, to my mind, the Lycosura 
fragments ; and if we place them within that period, but outside of the two- 
groups, we shall find it hard to bring up precedents for them as a whole, to. 
support the attribution. 

And it is this difficulty, perhaps, which first led Robert to attribute 
them to Imperial times. Then, much was changing; a new race was domi- 
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nant, and a new taste was requiring expression. Artists might then have 
conceived afresh aud have found out new methods of interpretation. It was 
so in Holland, after the revolt of the Netherlands. Early in the seventeenth 
century Rembrandt and the petits maitres ousted finally the Haarlem leaders, 
Heemskerck, Goltzius, Cornells. 

But as I have argued above, neither the sculpture nor the archi- 
tecture at Lycosura will accept this date ; nor does the sculpture fit readily 
the tendencies prevailing in Hellenistic times. Rather, our fragments 
impress themselves on the mind as being in the main cui rent of the earlier 
style, as being part of the movement which produced the prototypes, 
though they are distinct from the main source of these, the later Attic 
School. 

In the Capitoline Museum there is a well-preserved head of a goddess 
(Helbig, 2 453) which has been attributed to Damophon (Fig. 5). In the full 
modelling of the cheeks and in the drawing of the lids and lips, this head 
is strikingly like the Damophon heads in Athens. The peculiar treatment 
of the upper lid — its outer half lying close to the full fold of the orbit, its 
inner half standing free, owing to the setting-back there of the eye-socket 
filling — is almost a diagnostic. 

It is of interest moreover to note that B. Griif 4 has referred this 
head to the ‘Scopaic’ group, while Furtwiingler 5 considers it a later 
‘Hellenistic’ work under that influence. Still, both elements, that of 
Damophon and that of the Scopaic, are recognised to be there. What 
differentiates it from the Lycosura heads, whether this head be by him 
or not, is a certain formalism in the hair treatment and a greater closeness 
in the drawing and the design of the contour and features. There is, in 
fact, a lack of the characteristic freedom and verve in the chiselling. 
Further, it is colossal, in the less favourable sense of the term, in the sense 
in which it is meant that such works as these are too big. This quality can 
be better seen in more marked instances, in the Ludovisi Hera or in the 
Demeter or Hygieia of the same collection. In these, if I may so put it. 
the original design would not bear enlargement. However fine the main 
lines may be, the intervening spaces, unnoticed in the smaller work, appear, 
in the larger, unmeaning, empty, motiveless. Of such a passage in a 
picture, we should say, in terms of painters’ criticism, il fait trou.’ 

There is something of this in the Capitoline head, as there is in many 
works, later than the fourth century, but repeating fifth and fourth century 
types. There is nothing of it in the Lycosura heads. 

These are over life-size and in this sense colossal, it is true. But the 
modelling everywhere is lively ; it is felt and it is meant. Where the space 
is large, the texture and handling come in to supply the interest. In spite 
of this difference, however, and though the Capitoline head should probably 
be judged to be later, yet the evidence it brings in regard to the Damophon 
fragments is of great value. In it we have, at the least, a most striking 
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witness to the close connection of Datnophon’s work with the standard styles 
of the fourth century. 

To this evidence we may join that of Pausanias. For, though his 
evidence, since the discoveries at Lyeosura, has been unaccountably neglected, 
yet the data from which the late Prof. Brunu 0 drew his inferences are still 
valid and must be estimated at their fair value. 

According to Pausanias’ notices (iv. 31, vii. 23, viii. 31, viii. 37, and vi. 
31), Darnophon woiked in Messene, Megalopolis, and Aegium ns well as at 
Lyeosura. In the most important of the Megalopolis temples, the principal 
cultus-images, apart from xoana brought there at the foundation of the cit\\ 
were by his hand. We must except, however, the image of Zeus Philios 
by Polycleitus the younger, placed in a temple within the great sanctuarv. 
that of the great goddesses, containing the Darnophon statues. The oulv 
other sculptors named by Pausanias in his description of Megalopolis are 
Cephisodotus the elder and Xenophon, who made statues on either side of 
the figure of Zeus Soter in the temple dedicated to him. While the greatest 
number of Damophon’s works seem to have been in Megalopolis, Messene, 
and Aegium, not far from the Messenian centre of exile in Greece itself, 
contained statues bv him and, among them, one of Thebes. 

Prof. Brunn inferred, and naturally inferred, that Darnophon was 
living in the 102nd Olympiad; at the moment, that is, when Megalopolis 
was founded and Messene rebuilt and this inference is still valid. 

Just in so far as the conclusions based on other grounds, on the 
architecture or the sculpture, for instance, show' themselves uncertain and 
insecure, in just that degree does the evidence of the documents gain weight. 
The conflicting hypotheses thrown out by different writers since the dis- 
coveries of the Lyeosura remains prove the extreme uncertainty of the con- 
clusions from the main groups of data. Among these, therefore, that from 
the literary notices is entitled to a place, and by itself it is of considerable 
force. Prof. Biunn’s inferences were universally accepted from their first 
publication. Since the discoveries, they have merely dropped into oblivion, 
but their force has never been disproved. 

It would he wise, perhaps, at this stage to sum up the arguments which 
tell in favour of a fourth century attribution for Darnophon and his work. 

One argument, and to my mind a strong argument, is the character of 
the Lyeosura sculpture. Many acute judges have, indeed, interpreted its 
character in a different sense, but they themselves have by no means reached 
that consensus of expert opinion which is often the sole decision possible in 
this sort of question Each can but lay down his opinion with as careful an 
exposition of the grounds for that opinion as lies in his power. 

The Capitoline head forms another. With this the character of the 
Lyeosura heads and a well recognized fourth century school tradition meet in 
unity. The relation is complex. But Darnophon at ieast preceded in time the 
author of this undoubtedly Greek head, if he did not directly form its sculptor’s 
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style. The head itself strongly suggests fourth century types and the judg- 
ment, that Damoplion was of the fourth century, follows directly and at once. 



Fig. 5. —Colossal Head of a Goddess. (Capitoliue 3Ius. Rome.) 


We have, in the third place, the notices of Pausanias, and their evidence 
tells strongly in the same direction. It would be easy to add that it is 
irrefutable except on the production of some specific proof of date. 
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These three together put forward a strong claim for the verdict. More 
than this I would not urge : nor is it necessary to urge more. For, these 
apart, the evidence for a later date rests solely on the architectural proof and 
in this there is nothing of the nature of demonstrable fact. 

Some discussion of the architectural remains, however, must be at- 
tempted ; and fortunately, can be more easily made in that Ddrpfeld has in 
his notices laid bare the main difficulties of the problem. 

One statement we are, I think, entitled to make at the outset : viz. that 
in Greece generally, apart from such centres as Delphi and Olympia, building 
construction undertaken by Attic architects and masons was far superior and 
more orderly in development than that undertaken elsewhere. The temple 
of Phigaleia at Bassae, even, will provide a proof. Exquisite though the 
general design is— and it may well be so from the proved ability of its 
architect — the palmette decoration on the sima crowning the raking cornice 
is markedly inferior to similar forms on the Erechtheum, or on the Parthenon 
so far as the reconstruction of the late Penrose and Michaelis is valid. There 
is a well preserved piece of the Bassae sima in the British Museum and other 
fragments are lying on the site. The cutting is shallow, the drawing is 
without life and the palmette forms have become almost linear designs, 
without growth or accent. Just such a change, and a worse change, has 
befallen the more florid sima at Lycosura, when it is compared with fourth 
century forms from Epidaurus, or Delos, or Halicarnassus. 

Allowance, too, must be made for the greater liability of the Doliana 
marble to disintegration by weathering. The Damophon heads and the heads 
ftom the Athena temple at Tegea are unfortunate proofs of this. 

In contrast with the marble members of the temple, the limestone 
portions, viz. the socle of the cella wall and the face of the statue-group 
basis, are well preserved. The large upright slabs are w'ell made and well 
dressed. Their effect is massive and of good proportion. Further, they bear 
a close likeness, in dressing, in form, and in the draft margiu, to the similar 
lower courses of the earlier portion of the Thersileion at Megalopolis. 

The Thersileion, like other portions, e.g. the town walls of the city, is 
not of the best construction. The necessity of a hasty construction, the 
paucity of thoroughly trained masons, ami the need of building so much in 
so short a time will readily explain this. Even later, the construction was 
worse rather than better. If Dorpfeld is right in attributing to the latter 
half of the fourth century the alterations to the southern portico of the 
Thersileion, viz. the walling up of its northern front and the additional steps 
down to the orchestra level from the southern front, the budding construction 
in that period was less considered and less careful even than in the first half. 

It is, however, the lower courses of the main wall of the Thersileion, 
still to be seen more or less in position along the eastern portion of the south 
wall, which form the exact parallel. These courses, as at Lycosura, consist of 
an upper and lower sill-course, running through the width of the wall, and an 
intermediate seiies of large upiight slabs, in pairs and of even size. Their 
material is the same, a native limestone. The proportions and the dressing 
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and facing are quite similar. In both there is a draft margin, round two sides 
of the Thersileion orthostatae, round the four sides of the Lycosurian. 

One important difference there is, and this lies in the shape of the 
clamps used to hold the blocks together. The clamp form in the Thersileion 
blocks is |a__| shaped, in the blocks of the other | " l shaped. That the 
latter form was readily adopted and at once approved of is shown by 
its appearance in such important buildings as the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus (see the block of the basis for the Chariot group in the British 
Museum) and the Philippeion at Olympia. That it was rapidly diffused is 
shown also by its use in the alterations to the southern portico of the 
Thersileion. These, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, were made later on in the 
fourth century, when the present stone theatre was constructed and the 
orchestra floor lowered to its final level. Both the lower courses for the 
walling-up of the northern colonnade and the blocks of the steps down to the 
orchestra on the southern front have the p” 1 shaped clamps. These facts 
suggest that while the fashion of building was Megalopolitan, the actual date 
of the building of the Lycosura temple w T as in the latter half of the fourth 
century and not in the first half. 

And a notice of Pausanias (viii. 26) gives a reason. Like the Trapezun- 
tians, the inhabitants of Lycosura refused to leave their village and to migrate 
to Megalopolis. The Megalopolitan s, who were undoubtedly the best patrons 
of the sanctuary, would not at once overlook this disloyalty. All their 
energies, too, would for some time be required for the decoration and com- 
pletion of their own city. Nor does the style of the Lycosura sculpture con- 
flict with this later date. They are, in their freedom and easy mastery, the 
work of an experienced sculptor rather than of a young man or even of a 
man still learning, while the claims of Messene and Megalopolis would precede 
the less important commissions at Lycosura. 

There still remains one problem which cannot be left unnoticed, viz. the 
fragment of marble drapery in the Athens Museum. The surface of this is 
decorated with friezes and panels in low relief. The fragment of a torso 
in the magazines of the same museum and other fragments at Lycosura 
carry the same designs. It is evident that one of the two seated goddesses, 
the Despoina in all probability, appeared covered from head to foot in a 
richly decorated robe. The determination of the date of the sculpture from 
the style of these designs forms the problem yet to be'considered. 

Robert finds their parallel in the mattresses on which lie the figures 
of the dead in certain Graeco-Roman sarcophagi. Collignon, on the other 
hand, attributes their origin to ‘Hellenistic influences’ working on the 
sculptor. In general effect, the whole design is undoubtedly ‘ Hellenistic,’ 
in that it is full of grace and fancy and made up of heterogeneous elements. 
But in the definitive sense of the term, as a name for works distinct in style 
from Hellenic work proper, the design is not Hellenistic. The strange band 
of draped animals, dancing and playing on musical instruments, is provincial, 
Arcadian one might say, and suggests vividly the myths at the basis of the 
ritual of such cults as the Laconian KopvdaXia. 
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The motive of the alternate eagles with outspread 
wings and the winged thunderbolts is proper to the 
western Peloponnese. as the coins of Elis prove. Both 
designs are redolent of the soil. In Hellenistic times 
aitists took their motives, so to speak, from a common 
pattern book. Thus the cuirass-designers of the Empire 
used the Nike motive again and again, and a Nike 
forms the centre of one of the main designs on our 
drapery. But when was this motive not used ? It 
appears in various actions on innumerable red-figured 
vases of good period. The exact motive used in the 
drapery, a Nike carrying a thymiaterion, appears, ae- 
cordinsr to Kekule, in the series of Nike-iigures on the 
well-known balustrade in Athens. Nor is the thymia- 
terion in the hands of the figures on the drapery panels 
Augustan only, as Robert implies. A gem from Melos 7 
and a mirror case in the British Museum s point to a 
much earlier date of origin. Furtwangler gives in out- 
line in vol. iii., p. 133, of his work a gem with the design 
of a winged Nike strewing incense on a thymiaterion 
of this very form. According to him the gem was cut 
in the first half of the fourth century. Similarly, the 
development of the other motive used in the drapery, 
Nereids seated on hippocamps and accompanied by 
Tritons, can be traced in the Munich frieze of the 
marriage of Poseidon and Amphi trite and in a smaller 
frieze found near Thermopylae. The Thermopylae 
relief (Fig. (1, Athens Museum, No. 221 , 222 ) is 
attributed by C'avvadias to the later decades of the 
fourth centuiy and he compares it in style to the frieze 
on the monument of Lysicrates. In movement, in its 
subtle contrasts, well shown in the different modelling 
of the torsos, and in the delicacy of the chiselling, it 
far surpasses the Munich fiieze. But, compared with 
the design on the Lyeosuia drapery, it is Hellenistic in 
the sense in which the latter is not. 

Wherever it was possible, the designer of the 
Thermopylae relief has introduced accessories. Erotes 
with bird-like wings, fruit baskets, a whip, an urn ; 
here the sea-monster has a lion’s head with lion’s claws, 
the next has a carefully elaborated horse’s head with 
horse’s hoofs; below the figures, the scene is closed 
with the surface ripples of the sea waves. The form of 
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expression is, if I may use the term, anecdotal. The main lines of each 
motive being laid down, subsequent sculptors, in adopting any one of them, 
confine their efforts to supplying subordinate and novel motives within the 
the general scheme. In the earlier Hellenistic period, this could be done 
with success and with delight : the method was new, and the accessory 
motives innumerable. In later times, this method, too, became worn out and 
banal. Such works as the Munich frieze show the failure of interest and the 
consequent fatigue. 

The Lycosura drapery, in this as in the other elements of the decoration, 
is as freshly conceived as the design of the Thermopylae relief; it is also 
without its accessories and without the research in detail. If design has 
principles of orderly development, the Nereid design of Damophon cannot be 
later. It must be an earlier form and its prototype must be looked for else- 
where. 

If, finally, we regard the drapery in its place as part of the whole group 
by Damophon, and if, at the same time, we admit, in the evidence of the 
written notices and of the sculpture, a preponderant weight in favour of a 
fourth century date, the designs on it will not oppose this date. Rather will 
they support it. Nor does the architectural evidence oppose a fourth century 
attribution, unless, perhaps, we hold strictly to the theory that the whole 
building from akroterion to foundation stone is of one date and contemporaneous 
with its temple-images. 

All that must, at present, be accepted, is the contemporaneity of the 
socle of the cella wall and of the statue basis (and, with that, the statue- 
group itself) ; and for that Megalopolis provides independent evidence. That 
the upper courses of the temple walls and the marble entablature and prostyle 
were built at the time, is a valid supposition, but it is by no means necessary 
in fact. 

The whole question of the Lycosura remains and of Damophon’s date, so 
inextricably bound up with them, is a problem of the greatest complexity, 
and no one, who has examined the question, will venture to decide 
dogmatically. At present it is a problem of the weight of evidence and the 
weight seems to me to tell on the side of the fourth century. 

A. M. Daniel 



THE TARSI AX ORATIONS OF DIO CHRYSOSTOM. 

The town of Prusa, of which Dio was a native, stood in a fertile valley 
in Western Bithynia near Mt. Olympus. To this day the country round 
Brusa is remarkably rich and beautiful and heie were situated the vineyards 
and farms which belonged to Dio’s family . 1 His grandfather was a distin- 
guished sophist, tt)v yap ovcri'av i)v e *X e rrarpaiav zeal rrarerrepav areaaav 

(fnXoTiptav avaXonaai r, ware ppSev eyei v Xoirrov, erepav iieTpaaro arro 
vaiheias Kal reap'd tcov avrotcparoponv : - and the sophistical or rhetorical 
bias of Dio’s education is clearly reflected in his earlier speeches. It 
mattered little that the study of the classics formed part of the average 
education : his reading everywhere would be directed by teachers who held 
the ordinary sophistical view that exact thinking and deep study unfit a rnan 
for practical life and that success is achieved by those who have acquired 
the art of making a skilful and impressive use of ideas which do not differ 
materially from those of the ordinary citizen. In the view of this school 
philosophical epideixis was only a small part of sophistic, and Stoics, Cynics, 
Epicureans, Platonists, and Peripatetics were only dry-as-dust schoolmasters 
and pedants who, differing in everything else, united in disparaging the 
universal culture of the Sophists. 

No education was considered complete without risking several of the 
chief centres of learning, and Dio doubtless began at an early age 3 those 
travels w hich sooner or later must take him to Rome. Apart from other 
attractions, t lie Philhellenic leanings of the capital made it an exception 
t" the general separation in culture of the Greek-speaking East from the 
Latin West. Its literary coteries offered a tempting field to a talented Greek 
ami Dio could not fail to obtain recognition. As a result of his intimacy' 
with i lat ius Xabinu>. one of the victims of Domitian, he was ordered to 
quit Rome shoitly after that Emperor assumed the purple. The date of 
his banishment, on the showing of Emperius, is determined by Dio’s own 
words* as S-> a.i>. and accordingly lie remained for fourteen years excluded 

In ,1 bad scat, in. says Dio, Iffri uoi tj trUaa 
Orixaniria oXvov Ka\ fiofT/irjuciTuiv [Or. 46 p. 

1 ' 2 'i ; ^ S'lim compared with other cities corn 
i- always cheap at I'm -a \ <>r. 46 : § 10). ‘The 
environs are of oieat beauty : the mountain. 

■with it- marao i 7or.e> rf Vegetation rise- up 
from trie town, ami ther° are many charming 
hi i\ e- ami w a I k in tiie eho-,tnut, oak. am! other 


woods. * Sir Charles Wilson, in Murray’s 

Handbook to Constantinople, Jec p. 125. 

J Ur. 46 p. 125 ; § 3. 

3 Cf. the tiadition that Dio met Vespasian in 
Egypt in 69 c.d. not as a youth but as a man 
with a reputation. 

* Esp. Or. 13. 
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from Italy and Bithynia. During this period visits to Delphi, Olympia. 
Borysthenes, Cyzicns, and Yiminaeium 5 * are recorded more or less 
distinctly. 

For the chronology of Dio’s speeches there is no external authority and 
internal evidence of date is scanty. The earliest speech which appears to 
fix its own date within limits is Or. 46 in which his son is called Traihlov 
and the joint rule of Vespasian and Titus is faintly indicated : — ov yap 
\av6dvei T<ov ev Tat? Trokecriv ovhev tou? i)y epovas' Xeyca Se to ii ? 
p e i ^ o v rjyefLovas r w v evOdhe (p. 129; ^ 14). The whole 
speech is that of a man who has been quite recently struggling to meet the 
obligations imposed on him by his father’s extravagance and his own public 
spirit but has to contend against the erroneous idea that he is rich and 
parsimonious. It may he assigned to the years 71-81 a.d. Or. 31 Rhodiaca 
is also to be placed before the reign of Domitian.® The reign of Nero and 
particularly the visit to Olympia are still fresh in the minds of his audience, 7 
Toiyapovv eyytara £(f>’ r/pci/v, <u? irriu rarrOt, to>v avTOKparopa/v tis ootc*> 
&(f)6hpa TjTTtjdii x ov 7 Tpd.yp.aroi; Kal eTreOvp/]cre t eVet vikijs ware /cat 
dycoviaaaffai Trap’ ’HXet’ot?. Two speeches, Kara tujv cfuXocrocfrcov and 7 rpo? 
Movcrd>viov, are mentioned by Synesius and may have been delivered about 
71 A.D. when the philosophers were in disgrace and Dio’s enthusiasm for 
Rhetoric was fresh. The Mdanlomas speeches Or. 28 and Or. 2!) have been 
connected by von Arnitn (op. cit. p. 145) with a favourite of Titus and 
attributed to this period. 

A marked change comes over Dio’s thought during his exile, (’omfort- 
able acquiescence in the status quo is replaced by a genuine interest in ethico- 
political problems. xYlmost involuntarily he was driven during his 
wanderings to reconsider his earlier opinions : aroXqv re Taireivip’ avaXafitov 
xal TaXXa KoXdaas epavrov Traina-^ou. oi he ei'Tvyj^dvovTec; 

dvO poiiroi opwnre? oi pev dXqrqv, oi he inw^ov eKuXovv, oi he rives Kal 
<f>iX6<70(f>ov. . . . ru^ov he ti Kal inroXavaai ri)s <pppi]S ovvefir] pot. ttoWoI 
yap i}pd)T o>v rrpoaiovres d.n pot (fcatvoiro dyaOov t] kukov ware 
rjvayKa^oprjv (fcpovri^eiv vrrep rovrcov, tv a e^otpi uvoKpivecrOai rot? 
epwrd/ai (Or. 13 p. 243; § 11). Here we have a description of Dio’s life 
between 82 and 96. It was necessary to avoid notoriety, irdvra/v d-ireyvu/Ko- 
rcov pe Kal prjhevos ext awdpaeaOai irpoahoKaivTos (Or. 43, p. 122; § 11), 
but this did not prevent him from giving free utterance to his speculations 
on questions not directly political. Like Socrates he came to see that wise 
men were scarce, ihoKovv he pot rrdvres atfapoves, o>? erros eiireiv (Or. 13, 
loc. cit.), and went so far in the direction of Cynicism as to be charged with 
detracting from the worth of human affairs, hiaavpeiv xd rcov dvOpa/vtov 
(Or. 21, p. 300 ; § 10). A similar departure from the sophistical standpoint 


5 H. v. Amim Lfbcn und fP'erkc dcs Dio von 

Prusa 1898 p. 311. 

The invective against Athens is incom- 
patible with a post-exile <lne: after 9$ many 
scattered allusions and the whole of Or. 13 


show quite a different feeling. 

7 Or. 31 p. 382 ; § 13 : the phrase yicra i<p' 
tiuu > vindicates that Dio was no longer a youth in 
66 a.d. and presupposes for the year of his 
birth a date not later than 50. 
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is apparent in his recognition of an affinity between Honiti and Sociate., 
the great enemy of the sophists : — to pev irpoiTov /cat peyiaTov Kara to 
T jOos* ouBerepo^ ydp avTolv aXa^cov pv ovoe avatBpx, ojcjirep ot upa0€OTUTOt 
raw cto^httuv (Or. 55, p. 55 ; § 7). In the speeches in which Diogenes 
is the prominent interlocutor ( Graft . <i, 8, 0, and 10j we meet wit 1 t it 
L'vnic principles of avTapxeia and avrovpyia, and these may appiopiiattly , 
along with most of the dissertations on abstractions like Xdirp, irXeove^a, 
evBaipovta, Bo^a, uperp, and (SouXeueodai, be attributed to these yeais of exile. 

On the removal of the tyrant and the restoration of exiles by Nerva, Dio 
returned to Prusa, where he received an invitation to proceed to Rome. In a 
speech delivered at Prusa (Or. 44} after this event he refers to Nerva's sum- 
mons, his own replv in which he put forward certain claims on behalf of his 
native city, and Nerva’s flattering answer : dvayvb/cropac u^-lv eTnoToXpv pv 
re avTos i-jrecrTeiXa tu> avTO/cpdropi , ore exXpOpv, oti iv i/ceivp irape/caXovv 
a<j>e6t)vai 7 rpo? up a?, /cal pv e/celvos avreypu-tyev? The Emperor expiessed 
himself as favourably disposed to Prusa : k al tov Bppov vpa$ a%iS), a pev eon 
7 rapd ran/ KpaTovvrcov, ravra eXirl^etv ca? eaopeva, /cat eb^ea9ai crupftaiveiv 
nva Tiprjv rj Bo^av p einroplav ^pppaTcov, and conferred some distinction 
on Dio which evoked embassies of thanks from Prusa and neighbouring 
towns : 7 roXXobv yap TroXXa'X^fj 7 rapa/caXovvTcov pe /cat peveiv xai 'irpoUrTaadat, 
twv koivcov ov vvv povov, iCsXa /cat 7 Tporepov, ore pv < fivyus, Kai typipurpaTa 
€Trep\jrdv rives Trpos top avTo/cpuTopa yapiv eioores r/}v et? epe npps (Or. 44, 
p. 115 § 6). In the summer of 97 Dio was compelled by illness to remain 
in Asia : TeXeurpaavros Be itcelvov /cat rps peTaf3o\ps yevopevps avpeiv pev 
7 rpos rov /3eA .ticttov N epftav. in to Be vocrov %a\e 7 rp? Kcnacryedevs oXov 
i/celvov e^ppiobdpv tov naipov, dcjjaipeOeis avroxpaTopo ? cf/iXavOponrov xape 
ayairtbvTO't /cal irdXcu ifilXov ( Or. 45, p. 118; 5$ 2), and it was not till the 
reign of Trajan that he was able to appear at court. The embassy on which 
he served probably was carried out in the summer of 100 A.D., and it was on 
this occasion that he procured for Prusa the desired concessions. 10 

After the Embassy he returned to Asia with the intention of recruiting his 
health and repairing his fortune: evopi^ov pev, &> avBpes n roXlrai, vvv yovv, 
el ku \ pp irporepov, d£eiv Tpv anaaav pcrvyiav, Bevpo aifnxopevos, /cat pp 7 rpoa- 
d^reaOai ppre exoov ppre dxwv ppSevos xoivov trpdy paroi ? ( Or. 40, p. 8S § 1), 
but be had a few bitter opponents who contrived to make bis life extremely 
unpleasant. 11 His <fi avXov rpi/3d)iTov, bis dilapidated house and bis feeble 


15 Or. 44 , i>- 117 : § 12 - 

*’ Perhaps the name Coceeianus (ef. Pliny, 
Ad TrLtj<m mu 51. 1 . 

10 Until the year 99 A.r>. Trajan was in 
Germany ami in 101 he was preparing for the 
first Dacian war. In this latter year may have 
occurred the second embassy .sent l>y discon- 
tente 1 Piusans and coldly received hv the 
Emperor. 

11 In striking contrast ia his treatment else- 
where, eneira avvrjdeCas ov<Tl}s ucu np'us rbv avro- 
Kparopa kcI npos &\Aovs noWobs robs Suvara- 


rarous <rx*$ ov rt P x/xau*;v, tusivois avveivai 
Ti/j,a}fj.€vov Kttl davfia£6,U€i/ov' €i 5b apa a7ro5Tj/x(iu 
ridojj.ai, t as fieyiaras 7ro\€Ls iTtevcu /xtra voWov 
£t}\ov kcu <pL\oTifiias TrapairefXTroixivoov, x a P iV 
A56t(i)V /. xoi nap 3 ovs hv a<piKto(xcu Kai Seofxev ccv 
A 4yeiv Kai (Tujx^ov\eveiv «a 1 ini ras 4fxas dvpas 
lovrcov i£ eceOtvov, /xi)5ev avaKaxjavra fx-rjSk npoff- 
Tidbvra a'iTT6 dav/i a£eiv anavras Kai tvxov hv 
elneiv rtvas 

& nbnoi, a ; s o 5e naat <pt\os Kai t ifxios ia fit' 
avdpwnois, orecov re noKiv Kai 5rj<xov c iKT}rar 
(Or. 47 p. 136 ; § *22). 
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health did not protect him from malicious accusations : vvv yap iav aintopai 
tov Trpdy paros Kal cnrovSd^a) yiyveadai to epyov t vpavvelv pi cpaai Tives 
Kal KcnaaKuTrieiv ti)v ttoXiv Kal ra lepa r rvdvra(Or. 47, p. 135 ; § 18). 13 Some 
were jealous of his influence, (Bapvveadal Tivas to? j^ivov Kal irepiTTov, and 
some sneered at his oratory koXws pe Tt? drjhdva e<f>ri t 5>v (rocfncrTcuv, Xcu&opt)- 
oai /3ov\opevo ? (Or. 67, p. 134 ; § 16). The conclusion arrived at is that for 
philosophers ^a\e7ro? eV rfj ira-piSi 6 /3 lu<;, and at the end of the first Dacian 
War, when Trajan expressed a wish to see him at court, Dio was ready to 
comply, teal vvv Set pe dTroSrjpeiv, ov% to? irpoTepov d\v7rco<i, TrdvTtov pe 
dyandcivTani Kal davpa^ovTcov, uWd per e%6pa<; tivwv (Or. 43, p. Ill ; § 8). 

It was at some point subsequent to this visit that Dio undertook the 
journeys in the East which produced the most important of his orations, those 
namely, delivered at Tarsus, Alexandria, and Celaenae in Phrygia. That those 
journeys had a serious purpose is evident from the speeches themselves and 
from the circumstances which attended them. In the early Empire, for a 
Greek who looked beyond the narrow circle of the 7 ro'Xi?, there was only one 
sentiment which appealed strongly to his imagination, the Panhelienic. To 
the last Greek iraiheia maintained itself against Latin culture, and at this 
epoch political loyalty to Caesar went hand in hand with keen partiality for 
Hellenism. 14 In the Republic of Letters formed by the Greek cities and 
literary Romans the educated Greek gained reputation and sometimes wealth 
and so satisfied his ambition. But with Dio after his exile, when he had 
abandoned his sophistic ideals of sophistic epideixis, the desire for further 
rhetorical successes was not a moving force. Motives of pleasure or curiosity 
are equally inappropriate to a man of Dio’s years and health. What led Dio 
to the East was his wish to assist the government in its work by helping to 
promote order and good conduct in public and in private life among the 
provincials. 15 Conversely he insists emphatically on the political advantages 

12 In tlie interval between his restoration and 

the embassy 96-100 a.d. Dio had been actively 
engaged m improving the city. He would 
gladly have emulated Theseus and Epami- 
nondas but prudently limited himself to a stoa 
and an aqueduct {Or. 45 p. 123 ; § 12) ; and even 
these weie not completed without immense 
trouble. The 5 ijgos took up the scheme readily 
and after thorough discussion conti ibutions 
were promised and the work of building begun : 
hut a group of malcontents attempted to frus- 
trate his plans, 5i5ovc» e&pres Kal rots 

epyots £/j.iroficbv 'yiyvop.epoi, ovtojs ifxe BiedyjKciv 
&<7Te oAtyov <pvyi) v 4 jj.ov KaTa\pTj(pLaa<r9ai } and 
thus after weathering the storms of exile 
nearly caused him to make a ridiculous ship- 
wreck in harbour {Or. 40 p. 92 : § 12 l 

13 Dio replies with dignity, up ri irpos 4/j.e 
ecrrip ; 77 on ryu oiKiap olKobop-u iroAvreAus, 
a\\' oi’K iw ttltttciv ; 77 on irop(pvpav avros 77/1- 
(pieo’ij.ai, aAA * ov (pavAov rpi&upiov ; aAA* oti 
koiau Kal ye veia \ tooto 8 ’ ftrws ou rvpavviKov 


ianv aAAa &a<ri Aikop. ecprj 5’ oZp t is oti Kal rb 
/ca/cais aKOveiv naAus TToiovpra Kal rovro BaaiAiKop 

ear ip {Or. 47 p. 137 ; § 25). 

14 Thus while Dio assures the Rhodians that 
the Romans have no desire to rule over slaves 
(Or. 31) and holds that a good citizen will even 
lay down his life inrep xpV^ T °o BacriAeus — i e. 
for Caesar {Or. 32), he is revolted by gladia- 
torial exhibitions, a Romanising institution, in 
the Athenian theatre. At Borystlienes, remote 
as it is, Kal raAAa oincert a a<pws eAArfvi^ovTes 
bia rb ev ueffois oiKe'tv t o7s BapBapois o/aus ttjp 
ye ’I Aiada oAlyov Travres Kcracnv airo arofiaros , 
ana a man was accused of servility to the 
Romans because he shaved his beard ! {Or. 36 
r- 53 §§ 9, 17). 

15 I 11 Or. 3, delivered perhaps before Trajan, 
we may see a direct reference to Dio’s commis- 
sion in the words (p yap arravrup avdpcc 
e KAe\aa9ai toos TTLcrroTaTous vrrapx et, koi (Txebov 
ovbeis effTiv hs ovk &(TfAepos vnaKOvcretep avru 
BovAofxevct} xpy&Q 0 - 1 } irws ov KarayeAaarop rb ixb 
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to be gained bv decency and moderation. The intimacy of his connection 
with the Emperor was too well known to permit of his being received simply 
as an irresponsible private person. When he asks the Alexandrians ttoctm 
xpeiTTOv ptpelaQai top vvv ap^ovra rraideia xal \6yto TTpocrey^opra ; (Or. 
32, p. 421 ; § GO), or holds out the prospect of a visit from Trajan, assuring 
them that their lively interest in Caesar is reciprocated by him, they 
recognise that he is not talking at random. He speaks always in this 
group of orations as one having authority. Apart from this the special value 
of these speeches rests in the fact that they emanate from a representative of 
the best class of Greek provincials at the point at which the Principate 
reached its highest development, and form an authentic account of life in public 
in the Greek East as it appeared to a Greek of decided ability and large 
experience. 

Tarsus, the provincial capital of Cilicia, was situated on the Cydnus in a 
fertile country which stretched from the Taurus to the sea. It was customary 
to compliment the Tarsians on their tine river and famous hills, but Dio is 
candid enough to observe that nature has not been superlatively kind to them, 
el yap ravra Svvarat iroielv dvOpcdirov ? pa/caplov?, TroTapos rj /cpdcrii depo?, 
r) T07ro? 7 >;<? ») teal 6a\u.TTr)s i) \tpljv rj Telcos, ov/c e/TTlv eltrelv oaoop 
XeiTreaOe. 10 Clear as the Cydnus runs yet it is somewhat muddy in its lower 
reaches, ov/c avro? 6 KhSi/o? ava> /cadapcdrepoi ; For then, as now, its waters, 
which from its source in Taurus til! it reaches the plain a mile or two above 
Tarsus are transparent, began at that point to lose their purity, especially in 
Hood. On these occasions the river was apt to overflow its banks at a point 
near the centre of the city, where the channel made a sharp turn to the west, 
just as at Rome the Tiber, when it ran high, had a trick of running straight 
across the Campus instead of taking the bend to the right. To obviate this 
nuisance Justinian dug a channel to carry off surplus water to the east, a 
channel which eventually emptied the older stream. 17 In the first century 
the river was navigable up to the city, through the centre of which it made 
its way till it reached a lake to the south called the Rliegma. This lake, says 
Strabo, formed the harbour (Strabo xiv. 5). Near the river stood the 
gymnasium for the young men to which Dio alludes in his mention of the 
chief places ol resoit. These include also more than one agora and a theatie, 
while the Stoa of Tarsus is (Or. 47, p. 135 ; 5} 17) classed with the most famous 
in the Empire, with that of Antioch, the Poikile at Athens, the Persike at 
Sparta, and the Golden Stoa of Rome. Uulike the majority of Greek towns 
Tarsus possessed no proper acropolis : el avvej3atvev vpas v-^rrfkrjv tivu eyeiv 
atcpav at.tA. p. 13 § 39. 

The origin of the city is involved in obscurity In the first Tarsian 
speech a few of the conflicting foundation-legends are suggested. The 
Tarsians certainly profess to be Hellenes or more definitely Argives, 


XPV<r6ai toU avoi/SaioTaTois ; (Or. 3 p. 59; 17 Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, s.v 

S 129). Tarsus. 

“• Or. 33 p. S ; § 24. 
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’ A pye io)i/ aTroUovs. Professor Ramsay dates the transformation of Tarsus 
from an oriental town to a Greek n ro\i<; to Seleucid times. The reputed 
founder, o dpxv 70 s v/xcov, and chief god is Herakles, and the abundance of 
coins (e.g. Fig. I) with the type of the pyre to which Dio alludes (irvpas, 
fjv Travv /caArjv avrig iroieire p. 16 § 47) is ample evidence of the local 
importance of this cult. The deity in whose honour the Tarsians were 
wont to erect this pyre and whose image fa god standing upon r a lion) 
was represented wbthout intermission on coins from Seleucid times to 
the middle of the third century a d., was formerly identified with Sandan, 
the Asiatic Herakles. M. Imhoof-Blumer is of the opinion that the god is 
certainly a local divinity of immemorial antiquity, and that on the Baby- 
lonian cylinders and the lock-reliefs of Boghaz-koi the nearest analogues to 



Fig. 1. — Pvee or Sandan. 
(Tetradrachm of Demetrius II. 
struck at Tarsus. Brit. Mus. ' 



Fig. 2. — Persecs and the Fisherman. 
(Bronze Coin of Gordian III. struck at 
Tarsus. Beilin.) 


this figure are to be found. 18 No title more precise than ‘Asiatic God’ 
therefore is strictly appropriate. The other principal deities named by Dio, 
Perseus, Apollo with the trident, and the Titans are mostly suggestive of 
Eastern influence though the nomenclature is Greek. The trident in local 
legend is associated with Apollo, and the novelty of the attribute here has 
added significance when considered along with the strange association of 
the figure of Perseus holding the statuette of Apollo and the fisherman on 
the coinage of Tarsus (cp. Fig. 2 1Sa ). The Apollo who led the Greek 
settlers to Cilicia by the agency of his servants Mopsus and Amphilochus 19 
evidently assumed through contact with oriental cults a new r character in 
this region and was invested with some of the qualities of a god of the 
sea. The cults in which these heroes figure contain reminiscences of the 
enterprise of Greek settlers in Cilicia and their importance is illustrated 
by the place-names Mopsuestia and Mopsukrene and by the herodn erected 
in Mai Ins to Amphiloehus the reputed founder of that city. Perseus, who 
frequently appears on the same coins with Apollo, is fundamentally an 
Oriental god widely w r oi shipped in Eastern Asia Minor. As a sign of his 


18 J.H.S. 1898, vol. xviii. p. 170. 19 Tzetzes ad Lycophron. 8S1, Amphiloehus 

18a From a cast kindly sent by Dr. Regling. and ilopsus are ‘ dogs of Apollo ’ 
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character at Tarsus it is noteworthy that Dio names him with Minos as the 
ideal of a just ruler. The Titans, too, who according to one version are 
the real founders of the city, are perhaps Hellenised forms of primitive 
oriental deities.' 20 . 

Dio was clearly struck with the prevailing atmosphere of Orientalism. 
In a speech to the Rhodians he contrasts such a city with the true Hellenic 
type. It is not so much, he observes, harbours, docks, and walls that 
constitute the real glory of Rhodes, but rather its preservation of the 
ancient Hellenic spirit, which teaches even a barbarian visitor the moment 
he steps ashore to recognise that, he has entered no city of Syria or 
Cilicia but one truly Greek (Or. 31 p. 399: § 163). The Tarsians, on the 
other hand, reminded him of the East, 7 roTepov "EXXrjvac; ?; d? olvlku/v too? 
uaeXyeaTuTov? ; (Or. 33 p. 14; § 14). Such is their laxity of manners 
that there is only one distinctively Tarsian custom which he pronounces 
really good. He notes with surprise and pleasure the modesty of Tarsian 
women, who veil their faces out-of-doors : to crucf/pov /cal to avcrTr/pov 
tj}? tote dycoyrj/;, wv earl to irepl tt/p icrOijTa tojv yvvaiKcov, to tovtov 
t'ov Tpo-rrov KaTecTTaXOaL teal ftaSt^etv wcrTe pt7]8e ev avTtov ptepos ISetP 
pi jre too Trpoaunrov pi)Te tov Xonrov aco/iaTo?, p.7]8e aura? opav e%a> tt)<; 
680 O prjSev (Or. 33 p. 17 ; § 48). Yet excellent as the custom is. of itself 
it avails but little against the growing demoralisation : rj yap daeXyeia /cal 
St’ cotcop /cal 8 t’ ocf>0aXpL(tii> traPTa^odev eicrSveTai. o/crTe t a pev irpoacoTra 
/ce/caXvppevat fiadc^ovcri, tt) y[rv yf) 8 e d/caXvTTTU) /cal crcf> 68 pa dvaTreirTafievr). 
Toiyapovv o^vrepop fiXt-rov/uv evl twv ocfrdaXpcbv, wairep oi yecopeTpai (?£>.). 
Syrian and Phoenician stales of music are supreme, and sympathising as Dio 
does with the view that Greece was ruined in her theatres, &>? 8ta$>9ei- 
popevrp ? ev tois deaTpoi<; t!}s ‘EXXaSos, the intrusion of these dissolute 
modes was ominous enough. But more bitter still is his criticism of an 

:u Traces of Titans are found elsewhere in 
Cilicia. AiUnus the founder of Adana is a 
Titan, son of Ouranos and Gaia (Steph. B/i:. 
s.v. ‘'ASaMO. The Saras was formerly called 
Kolpavos (ti. the Titan Koios) and Anchialus, 
which lay between Mersina and the Cydnus, 
and was said to have been built along with 
Tarsus in one day by Saulanapalus, (Strabo xiv, 

6, 72) is reminiscent of the nymph Anchiale, 
mother of the Titans. Titias and Kylhnos 
(Apollon. Rh. i. 1129-31, quoted by Kaibel 
GWt. Xiielt r. 1901 p. 489 . Thus it is scarcely 
correct to say : von Daktylen. Titanen, Kure- 
ten, Kory ban ten finden sieli in Asien ausserhalb 
der phrvgisehen Sphare koine Spuren, wahrend 
die Grosse Mutter weit uber Plirygien hinaus 
nacli Osten tind "Weston liin herrsclite (Kaibel, 
l c. p. 496). A special connection between 
Cilicia and the ‘Phrygian sphere" is indicated 
bv the existence of Kilikes in Thebe and 
I/srnessus in the Troad (Horn. II. vi. 415). 

Arrian speaks of an island in the Pontus 


Euximis called fj K i\lkwv v/jo-os [Ptripl. p. 
Pont. Eux. 16, 23). Further in historical times 
a district in central Cappadocia was called 
KiAi/cia, while in the fifth century 1;. 1. 
the Cilicians extended up to the Halys 
(Herod, v. 52, i. 28, 72). To a certain 
extent therefore the intimate relations le- 
marked (Kaibel l.c. p. 499) between Troas and 
Cyprus may apply to Cilicia, and thus it may 
be possible to say in reference to the primitive- 
inhabitants of Cilicia as of Phrygia, that since 
the Dactyl- and Titan-cult is found both in 
Asia Minor and in Greece independently (not 
‘ imported ’ in either case) it belongs to kindred 
peoples who pushed fiom the north, on the one 
hand into the Grecian peninsula, and on the 
other hand, after sojourning in Thrace, over 
the Bosporus into Asia (Gott. Xachr. 1901 
p. 496-. Or we may understand by Titans 
meiely primitive Oriental deities whose worship 
was adopted and Hellenised by Greek settlers 
about the third century b.c. 
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indescribable peculiarity about the Tarsian voice : cf>r]pl Sr) davpaorov ti 
irdOos ev rfj 7 roXer ravry Treirovdivai ttoWovs, o 7 rap’ aWois ticu 
7 rporepov tjkovov paWov fj Trap vp.lv y tyvopevov ( Or . 33 p. 11 ; § 31). This 
extraordinary affection, to tooz> pivuv, which is neither kXc ocrpbs ovre 
TroTTirvapof; ov Se avpiypcxi, described by Photius as fiwvrjs dirryvnai^, 
(Bibliothec. Cod. cc. ix.) seems to have been a nasal kind of singing which 
excited the ridicule of their neighbours, d\\d iroOev to? /cep/clbas vp.lv 
iiripowa-i ; but was not less prevalent elsewhere, if of better quality. 21 
Dio recommends the most drastic remedy, teal vvels, aTSpe? Tapcret?, 
piprjcraade roii? AaiceSatpoviovs, eKrepere iw irepiTTOv cjpdoyyov (Or. 33 

p. 20; § 57). 

For a century previous to the advent of Dio, Tarsus had been well 
governed, eVt evra^ta ical aux^poavvr) SiafioriTos, but now he found nothing 
but confusion. Philosophy had fallen into disrepute owing to the self-seek- 
ing of a band of pseudo-philosophers, t*)v TrarpiSa fiXairTovres Kal avviara- 
pevoi Kara t u>v ttoXltmv. An inferior class had come to the front, and the 
best men were disregarded. Honours went to men who treated municipal 
affairs as a simple means to their own advancement. Their sole concern was 
to acquire the magisterial insignia and then wash their hands of public busi- 
ness. 22 The privileged class of full citizens despised the unenfranchised crowd, 
and these in turn w r ere discontented. The various corporate bodies Demos, 
Boule, Gerousia were at variance, and in the quarrel with the governor, which 
had imposed a certain unanimity on the rest, the Gerousia had stood selfishly 
aloof. Scarcely any two Tarsians were agreed on anything. 

A partial explanation of this disunion was discovered by Dio in the 
polity which existed at Tarsus. This was the work of the philosopher 
Athenodorus, 6 TTpcpr/v yevopevos ov j'iSeIto 6 lieflacrTos. Quitting the 
society of his pupil Augustus Athenodorus had returned to his native Tarsus, 
to carry out a complete reorganisation of affairs with the emperor’s assist- 
ance. The Tarsians were divided into two classes, those who possessed ‘ the 
name ’ Tapcreuv, implying full citizenship, and those who from inability to 


21 Cf. Or. 32 at Alexandria irdvres 5 tj dbovtri, 
Kal prjropes Kal ffotpiffrat, Kal rrdvra ■mpatverat 

St (jSSTjs- k.t.X. (p. 423 ; § 68) and Petronius 
Trimakhio pp. 21, 22 Btieheler : 'tandem ergo 
diseubuimus pueris Alexandrinis aquani in 
manus nivatam infundentibus aliisque inse- 
quentibus ad pedes ae paronychia cum ingenti 
subtilitate tollentibus. Ac ne in hoc quidem 
molesto tacebant officio, sed obiter cantabant. 
Ego experiri volui, an tota familia cantaret, 
itaque potionem poposci. Paratissimus puer non 
minus me acido cantico exeepit ’ etc. 

-- Under the guidance of these ‘ ephemeral 
demagogues ’ who perform their six months’ 
term of office and then do not even condescend 
to attend the ekklesia, the Tarsians fare no 
better than 01 rots anoyelots, ptakkov Se -rots airb 
twv yvotpojy rrvevp.atri irAeorTer. ra air b yvotpwv 

H.S. — VOL. XXIV. 


TTyevfiara are explained by Johannes Lydus 
(104. IS) as follows : o Se dnb yrjs Kal trucTTpocpris 
alpos yvocplas. aitpat yap Kal aural Kal pufftts 
dlpoov rvyxdvovtTiv ovtrat, Kal ovk aAoyccs dveunt 
Kakouvrai , ore % airbktfxv&v t) iroraatuv tpepovrar 
opotoi 5e tout ecu tier! Kal ol diroyctot. Evidently 
the name would apply' to the land-winds which 
blow off the coast of Cilicia for some part of 
almost every day and which enabled the trad- 
ing-vessels of Alexandria once they reached the 
coast of Syria (in the event of their failing to 
make llyra direct past the west end of Cyprus) 
to work their way, aided by the cuneut which 
sets steadily westwards along the Karamaniau 
coast past Myra to Cnidus at the extreme 
south-western corner of Asia Minor (Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 299). 


F 
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pay a premium of 500 drachmae 23 were omitted from the register at the 
making up of the burghers’ roll (TroXiToypafiovvTos tivos, ov pere/Xpipe tov 
6v6/ia-o<s) and were thus practically outside the state,' 24 wm rep e^u>6ev ri}y 
TroXnelas (Or. 34, p. 28 ; § 21). ‘In Pogla and in Sillyum also, there was a 
distinction between i/acXrjcriacrTai and mere 7 roXirai. Here too the e/r/cX?;- 
< Tiacrrai are the citizens with a vote : the troXirai are the Tarsian Xivovpyot', 
who by Dio are called “ not citizens really, though in a sense citizens.’’ So 
Rostowzew in Jahrcsh. 1901, Beilin tt 45 ; but he errs when he considers 
this as a peculiarity of Pogla, due to the extreme poverty of its citizens. 
The examples of Sillyum and Tarsus show that it was a widespread fact 
of imperial times due to a deliberate restricting of the number of full 
burghers and the general introduction of a timocratic qualification.’ 25 The 
progress of Roman methods of government in the East is a process by which 
Cae sar comes to relieve the populace of all responsibility in matters of 
administration. 20 Against the Tarsian arrangement Dio argues that most of 
the excluded Tarsiaus have no other city. They and their forefathers have 
in many cases been born at Tarsus, a fact which is a better title to citizen- 
ship than a mere monetary qualification. So long as poverty is a bar to 
citizenship large numbers of the people remain alienated and unable to regard 
the city with due filial affection. The logical couise is either to expel them 
from the city altogether or grant them equal rights with the rest. How far 
Athenodorus had gone in the direction of timocracy is not clear. There are 
traces in these speeches of popular election of magistrates and perhaps also 
of dikasteries. The rights of the full burghers were no doubt preserved 
intact by Augustus, who was not averse at one time even in Italy to a measure 
of representative government. 

Tf the Tarsians were prone to intestine dissensions, they were equally 
uufortunate in their dealings with neighbouring towns. Shortly before Dio’s 
visit the people of Aegeae had contested some point in connection with the 
record office, but the decision had been adverse. No details are given but it 
may be surmised that the Aegeaeans appealed against the necessity of having 
to deposit the official copy of legal and business documents in the Tarsian 
archives instead of in their own city. The record office 27 a regular adjunct to 


~ ‘‘ Or. 34 p. 29 : § 23 KarafipKXew is used alsu 
in the sense of ‘ depositing : (documents, etc.), 
l.ut more frequently of payment, which is the 
more suitable meaning here (honorarium). 

- 4 The name Kivovpyoi (wrongly changed by 
Dindorf to \ifiovpyoi) ■ linen-workers,’ which is 
contemptuously applied to these ‘ out landers, ’ 
is the name of a guild at Thyatira (HI. C'lerc do 
rebus ThyutireuU p. 92). 

For this note and much other help I am 
indebted to Professor Ramsay. 

■ s * On TaTsian coins from SeptirmusSeveius to 
O.dhenus end Valerian the letters I’B are fre- 
quently inscribed and from Valerian these arc 
leplacefi by rr It the interpret iti Tvdmy 


(or Tpz.uuari) B ov\rjs. Tspoucrlas respectively 
are correct (Hill B.M.C., Lycaouia p. xc. 
one may be permitted to see iu the super- 
session of the Boule an illustration of the 
tieud of things to paternal despotism. The 
Gerousia in Tarsus as at Hierapolis , cf. Ramsay 
lr " cl A Of Phrygia, p. 110) was a social in- 
stitution like a club and only of indirect 
political significance and such a transference of 
privilege marks a stage in the decay of local 
government. 

oc yap Aiyaioi <piAoTi i u.iai' avoy\Tov iiraveXo- 
ueioi Trpos uuct s TO TT€p\ ras enroypeupas i^afxaprd- 
vovt € s K.T A. ' Or . 34 j>. 25 : § 10 '. 
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provincial administration, must have been continually resorted to in the 
ordinary course of business, and the hardship of going all the way to the 
head of the conventus, to lodge or consult documents, must have been 
severely felt. The present action against Mallus arose from the claim of 
that city to a strip of sandy ground along the sea coast and the margin of 
‘ the lake.’ At the present day there are two lagoons between the mouth of 
the Seihun (Sarus) and Karatasch, where formerly there seems to have been 
this larger lake, which is thought by Professor Ramsay to have received the 
waters of the Sarus directly at its western end, discharging the same into the 
sea by an outlet partly choked with sand banks. Mallotis accordingly extended 
considerably to the West of the Pyramus, where it marched with land of 
Tarsus. The Mallotae are the aggressors, but yet the Tarsians are advised to 
put up with a trifling loss rather than run the risk of seeming to oppress the 
weaker party. Mallus, says Dio, is a poor place, and the Tarsians can afford 
to be magnanimous. A special reason for displaying a spirit of conciliation 
is found in the sinister, movement which is already afoot at Soli and Adana 
to obtain another metropolis. After all the influx of neighbouring towns- 
people to join in a religious service or for purposes of litigation, which are the 
principal privileges of a metropolis, are of small account compared with the 
goodwill of the emperor. 

In its relations with the Imperial Government Tarsus had been on the 
whole fortunate. Embracing the Caesarian cause in the struggle against the 
Republicans, it had stood a siege and was taken by the party of the Liberators. 
Antony made amends for this disaster by abolishing import and export duties 
at Tarsus and giving it the use of its own laws, the status of a libera civitas : 
and Augustus had confirmed it in its possession of these privileges. Thus it 
had quickly effaced the traces of the disastrous capture by Cassius. Of late the 
good understanding had broken down. Dio speaks of a dispute between the 
Tarsians and their governor the crrpaTiiyos, a term which raises the question 
of the administration of Cilicia in the first century. Mommsen’s view 
( Provinces , p. 323) is that Syria and Cilicia were governed jointly at this 
period. Cilicia was a non-military command but not necessarily governed 
from Antioch. The prosecutions against Capito and Numitor (Juvenal’s 
‘ piratae Cilicum ’ Sat. viii. 94, Tac. Ann. xiii. 83) do not give the impression 
that the accused were merely procurators. Cilicia, at least since 73-4 a.d., 
when Vespasian united its two divisions, Rough and Smooth, probably formed 
the province of an Imperial propraetor of praetorian rank. In the present 
case Dio anticipates that the intractable temper of the Tarsians will in the 
long run deprive them of the very right to retaliate which they think to 
preserve : SeSouca /irj TeXecos' aTroj3d\r)Te tj)v Trapp^alav : and holds up as an 
example the resolution of the Ionian cities which forbids this appeal to the 
senate or to Caesar against official misgovernment ; opine 8e rov ? 7 -epl rrjv 
'Jcovtav, ot t fjLi]8ev6 ? aurov 9 /caTrjyopelv e^rr/tplcravTO. (Or. 34 p. 34 ; 
§ 39). It is true that certain imperial governors had been prosecuted 
and punished, thanks to the efforts of a Tarsian citizen, but frequent 
complaints are apt to be construed as evidence of disloyalty, and since 
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the accused are also the judges, any charge is liable to be dismissed as 
merely vexatious. 

At this point it may be noted that the magistrate who has rashly pre- 
cipitated matters in the quarrel with the governor, instead of waiting at least 
till the ekklesia had ordered a prosecution, is the Prytanis and apparently chiet 
magistrate of Tarsus. Elsewhere we have evidence of Roman Emperors 
holding the office of Demin r«os at Tarsus and Anazarbus, and this must 
mean nothing less than the highest honour in the gift of these cities. ‘ The 
Prytanis and the Demiurgos in Tarsus may be however probably understood 
to be respectively the eponymous and the chief magistrate. Compare the 
case of Pogla : ap^avra eirc ovvpov ap^v /cat h’qpuovpypaavTa. (Ramsay 

in Ath. Mitth. 1885. p. 33G, Rostowzew in Jaltresh. 1901, Beiblatt, 45.) 
The eponymous magistrate was Archon or Prytanis, the chief magistrate was 
Demiurgos.’ 2S 

In other respects Tarsus was typical of a multitude of wealthy, bustling 
Greek cities which flourished throughout the East in Imperial times. What 
we know of the material prosperity of Asiatic cities contrasts powerfully with 
the decay recorded by Dio in European Greece, with the depopulation of 
Arcadia, the desolation of Thessaly and Euboea. In Macedonia the very race 
of Macedonians was extinct and already Pella was a mere heap of broken 
pottery. In literature likewise, Asia Minor held the foremost place. Rhetoric 
and philosophy were cultivated with great assiduity and every city of import- 
ance contained a proportion of men accustomed to listen enthusiastically in 
the market-places and in the schools to their fluent professors of universal 
knowledge. What Dio condemns in this culture is its emptiness and lack of 
serious purpose. His first speech at Tarsus is from one point of view an 
example of sophistic epideixis, just as he himself was for many of his contem- 
poraries a sophist and indeed the ‘ nightingale of the sophists.’ None the 
less it is an ethical discourse on Tarsian a/coXacrla, with a serious practical 
aim which distinguishes it plainly from Sophistic. Similarly in the second 
speech, which belongs to another class and is directly political, avp,/3ov\€UTc/cT}, 
the subject is treated from the standpoint of a philosophical preacher. In 
the attitude of individuals to the community, of class to class, in the relations 
of Tarsus to its neighbours and of Tarsian magistrates to the Imperial 
service the mischiefs noted are all traced to moral weakness and the remedy 
implied is always the same, -n-aiSeta /cal Xoyo? directed to higher ideals. And 
yet appearances were against philosophy, which was to supply this training. 
It was a common charge against philosophy that it tended to the dissolution 
of society by discouraging interest in public affairs. In particular the pattern 


- 3 Communicated by Professor Ramsay. 

X.B. It may be sugge-ted that the unex- 
plained inscriptions on Tarsian coins rn, 
rnB (cf. Hill U.M.C., Lycaonia, etc. p. xci.) 
may stand for TyupL-rj Upvravecys, Yvwp.y 
npordrstcs BouAijs, Both at Tarsus and Aua- 
zarbus the Boule had eeitain rights of coinage 


(cf. coin types Hill p. xcvii.) and when it was 
necessary to authorise an issue it would natur- 
ally act on the motion (yyupty) of the Prytanis. 
At Anazarbus, which imitated Tarsus closely, 
these letters are not found, nor is theie any 
trace of a Prytanis. 
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held up for imitation by the Stoics in the ideal Sage appealed to all who 
were out of sympathy with the times and inevitably was often made a pretext 
for selfish neglect of public duties. With his eye on the best age of Greek 
history, Dio was too sensible of the decline in public life to reject the conso- 
lation afforded by this ideal of self-sufficing virtue. The question whether, 
in a society where all were slaves but one, there was anything left to strive 
after was for him a real one, but here again Stoicism came to the rescue. The 
principle of the all-sufficiency of inward virtue was supplemented by the 
doctrine of natural function, which insisted on the energetic performance by 
every man of the work that lay nearest to his hand, an inconsistency which 
enabled Stoicism to find a home in Roman official circles and notably in the 
house of Caesar itself, while yet it was the natural refuge of the discontented 
litterateurs and aristocrats who formed the opposition. The second speech 
to the Tarsians breaks off short in the midst of a discussion of this incon- 
sistency, but enough is said to show that Dio had arrived at a theoretical as 
well as a practical solution of the difficulty. While admitting that philo- 
sophy represses certain activities like the incontinent pursuit of gain, he 
believes that it acts as a stimulus to the higher interests and motives. He 
in short succeeded, where so many failed, in reconciling his speculative 
principles with the requirements of a high conception of public and private 
conduct ; and it is this, along with his missionary enthusiam, moral and 
religious — for he claims to speak under divine inspiration — that makes him 
one of the finest products of Hellenism in Asia Minor under the Empire, 
that Hellenism of which it has been said, in the words of the poet, 1 The sun 
even in setting is ever the same.’ 


T. Callander, 


PHAYLLUS AND HIS RECORD JUMP. 


n<:W £7T£ irevT^KOvTci 7roSai 7 ryjSrjire <Pdv\Xo$ 

Slcncevaev S’ e/caTov irevr' inroXenrofiei'Cov. 1 

The marvellous jump recorded in this epigram has naturally given rise 
to much controversy. Intimately connected with it is the equally disputed 
question of the meaning of the terms crKappa, ra ecrKappeva, and /Sartjp as 
applied to the long jump. 


I . — The crKappa. 

Most of the discussion on this point might have been avoided if scholars 
had considered the whole of the evidence and not confined their attention 
to one or two passages. The discussion has mostly turned upon the words 
of Pindar (A era. v. 19, 20 ) paKpd poi Sp avroffev dXpad’ vTcocrKamoi rt?, 
and upon the scholiast’s note on this passage. In J.H.S. vol. i. 213 Prof. 
Percy Gardner gave the following explanation: ‘After every leap a fork 
was drawn across to mark the length, so that he who leaps beyond all marks 
distances his rivals.' In J.H.S. vol. ii. p. 218 Mr. Myres suggested that 
‘the a Kappa might be a line drawn for the jumper to jump at like the 
handkerchief or piece of paper sometimes used in the present day.’ He 
further suggested that the three lines seen on the B.M. vase B 4S repre- 
sented the iaKappeva. Both these gentlemen have I believe since altered 
their views, but as statements bearing the authority of their names are 
always liable to be repeated without further investigation, the errors still 
persist. For example, in Liddell and Scott the cncdppa is described as 1 the 
place dug out and sanded where the athletes jump ’ and distinguished from 
rd io-Kappeva or ‘ scores to mark the leaps of the irevTadXoi.’ Prof. Bury 
in his edition of the Nemean Odes reverses this explanation. ‘ The around ’ 
he says, ‘ dug up for the long jump was called t « ecrKappeva, the distances 
of individual jumps were marked by smaller trenches called fioOpoi or 

( TKafAfiara / 

A review of the evidence will, I believe, prove beyond doubt that there 
is no distinction between t« ia/cappeva and the cr/cappa, and that both 
denote the ‘ garden ’ or ground dug up and sanded on which the jumpers 


1 A nth. PaL App. 29". 
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alighted. To the passage from Pindar we may add the following passages 
in which the proverb virep t a iaKa.fLu.tva occurs. 

1. Plato Gratyl. 413 A. 

Sokc o 7]St] ficucpoTepa r ov i rpoai^KOVTos epwTav Kal vtt ep Ta ecrKappeva 
aWecrdai. 

2. Lucian Somn. s. Gail. 6. 

Beivov TLva t ov epcora tov evvirviov, el' ye 7nrjvb<; a>v, cf>aai, Kal 
opov eveov Ttjs 7rT7jcr€&)? tov inrvov inrep to. ecrKappeva i']8r] 7 Kal 
ivihaTpifiei avewyoari roi? ocfiOaXpois. 

3. Libanius virep ratv ap^ajp. 373 (Reisle ). 

Kal i) pev irapoipia cfapolv virep to crKappa davpd^ovcra rotv tco 
irrjBppaTi to peTpov trapiovTa ?. 

In these passages w r e may observe how the proverb from denoting 
merely the extraordinary and marvellous comes to denote that which exceeds 
what is right. Even in athletics there must be some measure, and to go 
too far involves Nemesis ; so a tradition recorded by Suidas states that 
Phayllus in breaking the record broke his leg. This twofold meaning of 
the proverb is further illustrated by the passages in the scholiasts and 
paroemiographers referring to it. It will be convenient to present these 
passages in a tabular form. The three passages from Suidas are numbered 
in the order in which he gives them. 


Schol Plato Cratyl. 413 A. Scltol. Pitul. Sera. v. 19. Schol. Lucian Somn. s. Gall. 6. 


7 r apoiixia, virep Ta etr/cap./Aeva 
7T7?5aS, ftfJLOlOV Tip VTT €p$G.d/J.lQV 
■rroSa r €iveis.~ Tra.poiij.ia 67r} t&v 
T repa rov Seavros n ttoiovvtuv, 
oioVy vt rep ra icr KajifAtva eVijS 77 - 
a€v. elcTTjKTai 5e ivrsvOev 
<£at/AAos ris Kovrporaros Trdvrwv 
aA .p.ari fitreitipov (pepeiv ec.vrov 
irsVTT)KOVTa Trpbs rois t re'vre 
iro5as irapa 5o| av £tt\ fiTjKos 
7)karo, tv Kal 5ia tovto Gavpa- 
(Tapres 3 01 Trpbs abrbv afiiWw- 
fievoi (TtLxv Oavfxa a otdiuov 
r<p pafepep KaTa\e\o'nra<TL XP° VC P 
TTevr* 4ir\ TrevrriKoVTa ir 6bas ir-t]- 
STjcre 4>avAAos 

iron]<Ta/x€VoL' ovroi yap opvy- 
fiiara Tt/uvovres ra<ppo)V eVt 
irej/T^tcovTa fiovov iroSas SieirrTj- 
Kora rh rys ayavias aKporarov 
err cSeLKWvro' aurbs Se uirep- 
irauras tovto irevTe iroalv .... 


7] 5e pera<£opa a7rb reev irevr- 
aQKtav ots (TKajAuara o'/ca7TTOi'- 
t at orap aWmvrai. e/ceawp 
yap Kara rbv ayuva TrriSdvrwv 
v7T0(T/caxT6Tai fioSpos eKacrrov 
to aAua Beucvvs. 


$avUos Tts iyevero, oerns 
eir^Sa iroAAa. rwv ouv t rpb 
abrov (jKaTTTQvrtov v iro'Sas Kal 
tovtovs 7t7)5wptc*jv 6 <£avAAos 
vrrep rovs: v -rravv ev7?5j7<7ev 
€Kpdr 7 j(T€V otiv 77 Trapoip.la evl 
ruiv virep rb &pi(rp,±vov ti 
iroiouPToiv. 


2 Apostolius. xvii. 62. Gregorius Cyp. iii. 29. 


3 Cp. Libanius loc. cit. 
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Zenobius \i. 23. 


inrtp ra £<TKajj.fj.6va. 
4>aC*AAos eyeveTo irevT- 
adAos 6 II ovtios %s ebo- 
K€i ueyiffra S icriceveiv 
tfal aAAetrflat. eweLbr] 

0$V V7T€p TOVS i(TKafl- 

ficvovs wevT7]K0VTa wo- 
bas els to (TTepebv tjA aro 
to ffufifiav els wapoiuiav 
weptevTT].* 


Codd. B. V. 


v. r. i. w, airo 4>ai/A- 
Aou tov wevTadAov roSe 
els tv ^ V. Ta 5e els op), 
eweyeypawro (V. eiriye - 
ypairTai) wevT enl 
k.t. A. ewet yap vwep 
tovs ifftcaiLuevovs wep- 

TT)KOVTCL WobaS €T€pOVS 

e' els to crTepe'uv ewr]bri- 
oep els wapoi/xiav we- 
piecrTT). 


Saidas (1). 


v. t. e. 7r. vw ep ra 
/xeToa. Ae7^Tai be aw b 
<£auAA ov tov wei/TaQKov 
fas wevTTjttouTa wobup 

OPTUP wpOTepOV TUP 
aKa/xuarccv w poTepos au- 
tos uwepefiaAe t ots wrj- 
ST](ia(TL a >s Tb ewlypai.iua 
Key ei Trjs elnopos avrov 

wevr 67 Ti W€lTT]KOVTa 

k.t.A. nail I7A aTwi' ev cp 
7] iwiypa<p7} KparvAos .® 


Saidas (3). 


V. T. €. W. ewl TUP 

Ka6' vwepBoAjjp tl wpaT- 

TOPTUP' blQTL 6 4?dvA\oS 
vwep tovs irevTTjKOPTa 
wobas W7jb7]aas emipcbOr) 
to <r k eAos. 


To these may be added the much disputed passage in Pollux III. 151. 
/cal odev dXXeTai /Sar/jp. cuf>’ ov /cal tov /3arP]pa /ce/cpov/cev. to Se peTpov tov 
nrjhppaTo^ /cavd/v, 6 Se opoq ra icncappeva oOev errl tmv t'ov opov virepTrpSd/v- 
tcov oi Tapoipia^opevot Xeyovcn TrpSav virep to. ecncappeva. Similarly 
Suidas describes the /3aTt]p as dpyi) tov twv TrevTcldXoov a/cappaTo<; and 
Hesychius as a/cpov tov crKuppaTos. 

First as to the relation of these passages to one another. Zenobius, 
Suidas, Codd. B. V., and consequently Apostolius and Eustathius agree so 
closely in substance and language, that they must obviously be derived from 
one common source, probably from a note by some paroemiographer on the 
proverb, and from the epigram on Phayllus. Of these authorities the 
earliest is Zenobius. The collection of proverbs which bears his name and the 
collection contained in Codd. A. B. V. are derived from the original collection 
made by Zenobius in the reign of Hadrian . 0 Zenobius is known to have 
epitomised the proverbs of Didymus and of Lucillus of Tarra, who themselves 
drew upon earlier collections, one of which was ascribed to Aristotle. 
Lucillus has further been identified with the Lucillus who in the reign of 
Nero wrote two books of epigrams, many of which are athletic. It is 
tempting to conjecture that both the epigram and the interpretation of the 
proverb were derived from Lucillus. But without going so far as this we may 
surely infer that Zenobius or the earlier paroemiographer on whom he drew is the 
sole authority for all the passages mentioned. To these we may add the 
scholium to Lucian, the meaning of which is now clear. The words t&v irpo 
ai/Tov (TKanTovTU/v v 7 roSa? refer not to the fellow-competitors of Phayllus, 
but to jumpers before his time . 7 They are equivalent to the 7 revTrj/covTa 
ttoScov ovTcov 7 rpoTepov twv (T/cappcLTcov of Suidas, and both expressions 
merely explain the vtt ep Toi/q e<r/cappevov<; irevT/j/covTa iroSaq of 
Zenobius. 


J = Suidas, (2) who leads i^n instead of » Cp. J.B.S. xxii. pp. 10 sq. where Mr. 
ntpuaT-q. . Bernard Cook clearly shows the relations of 

5 = Apostolius, xvii. 62, who leads TrpSnos these paroemiographers. 
for ■xportpos and ruv for riv 7 In JJI.S. Liii. p. 57, I misinterpreted this 

vKap.p.aTwv. Also = Eustathius Od. yiii. 1591, passage, 
with verbal differences. 
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The scholia to Plato and Pindar seem at first sight to belong to a 
different source. But a closer examination shows that this is not so. The 
scholiast to Plato who is referred to by Suidas is a rhetorician, but when we 
strip him of his verbiage we find nothing more than the facts with which we 
are already familiar : thatPhayllus was a record jumper and that there was an 
epigram on him. We may note the elaborate paraphrases for eSo/cet pkyioTu, 
aXXecrdaL and for et? ov enreyeypanno. The aKufj.fj.aTa become opvypaTa 
t a(f>pa>v, the opo? or peTpov becomes to rij? dywvias uKpoTaTov, i'fKaTo vnrep 
becomes the unusual inrepTraiaar;. One phrase reminds us of the words 
already quoted from Libanius. We have then merely a rhetorical expansion 
of the passage in Zenobius, or his authority. Lastly we come to the scholiast 
to Pindar. The last words are difficult. The}’ should certainly denote the 
scores marking each individual’s jump. But what a hopelessly inappropriate 
word /3o0po? is for such a mark .' I cannot help thinking that we have here 
a short paraphrase of the scholium to Plato by another scholiast who did not 
really understand the words. ”0 pvypa rdcfjpwv becomes /3o#po? and enuarov 
to iiXpa SeiKvvt is an inaccurate reminiscence of to T>j? dy&ma? ciKporaTov 
ivebeiKvvvTo. Such a view will offer uo difficulty to anyone who realises 
how inaccurate the scholiasts often are on matters athletic. If this argument 
is correct we may trace these two scholia to the same source as the passages 
previously discussed, i.c. to the explanation of the proverb given by Zenobius, 
or by some earlier paroemiographer, whom he copied. 

The first point which becomes clear when we bring all these passages 
together is that there is no diiference between t a eaKappeva and a Kappa. 
Libanius quotes the proverb as bn rep to crKappa, other writers as virep to. 
ifjKappeva. The scholiasts to Piudar and Eustathius use aKappa only, 
Apostolius and Pollux t a iaKappeva. Suidas uses both phrases indifferently. 
Lastly Suidas Zenobius and C’odd. B. V. also use the phrase rod? eaxappevovi 
nrevTijKovTa nroSa^'. This last phrase, with which the scholiasts to Pindar 
and Lucian agree, leaves no possible doubt that what is meant is the ground 
dug up and sanded for the jumpers, i.c. ‘ the garden.’ The tradition that 
Phayllus landing on the hard gro and beyond broke his leg shows that the 
cr Kappa itself was soft. This is confirmed by the words ot Philostratus : ov 
yap cvyxpopovai oi vopoi biaperpelv to mjSrjpa rjv pi] apTicoi e-^rj t ov 
i'Xvovs, 8 words which would be meaningless uuless the ground was soft but 
which are perfectly intelligible to anyone who has witnessed a modern long- 
jump. Again the cKappa is described as the opos by Pollux and according 
to the scholiast to Plato it showed the furthest limit beyond which it was 
considered impossible to jump. Similarly the fiarijp or ‘take off’ is the 
dpxv or aKpov tov vKappaTOi. 

In later times at all events the term aKuppa was also used of the place 
where the wrestlers practised. The reason is obvious. Wrestlers required 
soft ground. When the remainder of the Ten Thousand were holding then- 
sports at Trapezus some of the men objected to wrestling iu <TK\r)pa> k ai 


s Phil. iJymn. 55. 
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Suer 6i ovtg )<}. 9 So Lucian describes the wrestlers exercising in the opvypa , 10 
The exercise of digging was also utilised as a meaus of training especially for 
the heavier contests, 11 and so the aKairavy is one of the most frequent 
symbols of the Palaestra in vase paintings, and is spoken of as the special 
attribute of the boxer or wrestler. 12 Still later we find skamma used of the 
arena itself, or even of the racecourse, and used metaphorically for any form 
of contest. 13 


II . — The /3aT7/p and the Theory of a. Triple Jump. 


From the passages already quoted it is clear that the ftartjp is merely 
the end of the cncdgpa from which the jumpers took off. There is no 
evidence that it was anything in the nature of a spring board : on 
the other hand the proverb a :e/cpov/ce top fiaTypa suggests that, as might 
have been expected, it was hard. On a vase painting shown by Krause 14 
we see a youth about to jump standing on a small raised platform, which 
seems to represent the ftaTijp. There would be no further difficulty 
about the point were it not for the theory put forward by Fedde 15 to explain 
Phay llus’ jump. He adopts the view first suggested by Wassmannsdorf that 
the Greek jump was a triple jump consisting of three consecutive jumps or 
rather two steps (Sprungschritte) and a jump. This view he supports by a 
passage in Bekker's Anecdotci, 221. The Xefe;? pr/ropt/cat in which this 
passage occurs are part of the Lexica Segueriuna contained in the Codex 
Coislinianus 315, a manuscript of the tenth or eleventh century. It is as 
follows — i3arr]p to cucpov tov tmv 7 -evT.udXeov crKupparo^, def)’ov dXXovrai to 
7rpd)Tov • HeXevKos- '%vppa^o<; Se to pecrov, ucj)' ov dXopevoi irdXtv igdXXovTai. 
apeLvov d>? ~Zi\evKOs. agpatvet Se icai tov t?;v 0vpa ? oi)Sov, ov"Opgpo<; (3r]X6v, 
01 Se TpayiKoi jdaXov • 

The words to irpwTov and trdiXiv, says Fedde, are direct evidence that the 
jump consisted of more than one jump, probably of three, or rather two steps 
and a jump. Now in the Palaestra at Olympia a little way from the north 
wall there is a curious tiled pavement. It consists of two belts of ribbed 
tiles POO metre broad, separated by two rows of smooth tiles. 10 The length 
of the pavement is 2P20 metres, and between the end of it and the wall is a 
further space of 5 metres. Graef suggested that this pavement was the 
wrestling-ground, a truly murderous arrangement, to which Xenophon’s 
fellow-soldiers might have well objected. Fedde explains this pavement as 
a double jumping-track. The paved tiling, he says, was the cncdppa and 
served for the run and the two ‘ Sprungschritte,’ the ground beyond was the 
icncappeva proper, and perhaps the whole might be described as the a/cappa. 


9 Xen. Aaab. iv. 8. 26. 11 Oj). at. ix. 23. 

1,1 Lucian, Anacharns. 2. Fedde, Gy, tin. Programm. Breslau, 1SSS, 

11 Schol. Theeerit. iv. 10 ; Festus, v. rutrum. p. 13; Fiinfkompf der EM. Leipzig, 1SS9 ; 

12 Theocrit. iv. 10. Wassmannsdorf, Moaatschrift, 1885, p. 270. 

1: Krause, Gymnast ik do- 1 fell. p. 105. n. 2. 16 Frazer, Pousanias, iv. p. 89. 
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The ftaTijp he describes as a sort of movable jumping board, placed some- 
where about the middle of the paved run, and the fifty feet was measured 
from the fia-njp partly by means of the paved tiles which are 60 cm. square 
= 1 ttvjcov, partly by the ko,vu> v or measuring rod. 

This theory is certainly ingenious, but it is open to many objections. In 
the first place there is no evidence of any distinction between the a Kappa and 
ra ecrKappiva, which both denote the place dug out. Secondly it would be 
hard to find a more inappropriate word to describe a tiled course than 
cr Ktippa ; for it is impossible to dissociate it from the cognate words so 
common in athletics, viroaKuTCTein, aKu-^n<t, axacpelov, aKarrdvri, and from 
synonyms used for it, opvypa, ftodpos, rdcppos. Again the palaestra is not 
the place where you would expect to find an elaborate jumping-track, especially 
at Olympia where there was a gymnasium close bv with its Spopos. 
The palaestra was essentially the wrestling school. Finally from a practical 
point of view, even when we make allowance for the hardness of a Greek 
athlete’s feet, ribbed tiles can hardly have been comfortable to run on, much 
less to jump on. This pavement therefore cannot possibly have been a 
jumping-track ; from its position it is more likely to have been a place for the 
spectators, or for the officials of the palaestra. 

The next difficulty in this theory is the two ‘ Sprungschritte.’ These 
were according to Fedde reckoned in the jump, and the jumper must therefore 
have tried to make them as big as possible. This is easy enough without 
halteres, but with them is so clumsy and awkward a performance as to render 
a good jump almost impossible. The fact is that with weights the run, or 
the few steps taken before the jump are rather of the short springy character 
which we associate with the high jump, whereas big strides and jumping- 
weights counteract each other. This will be obvious to anyone who experi- 
ments with a pair of dumb-bells, especially if he swings them in the manner 
depicted on the vases which according to Fedde represent the Sprungschritte. 
The type is fairly common ; it represents a youth swinging the weights not 
on different sides of his body but both on the same side. 1 ' A slight pause is 
necessary between each movement to allow the swing of the weights to be 
utilised, for before each forward swing they must be swung back again. Now 
when the pause is made on one leg, it is almost impossible to preserve 
the balance during the double swing. Martin Faber, 18 v'ho adopts the same 
view, sees the Sprungschritte depicted on a vase published in Arch. Zcit. 1881. 
Unfortunately the jumper here depicted has no halteres ! 

But if we abandon Fedde’s theory and with it the hop, skip, and jump 
theory which is open to the same objections, is it not possible that the Greek 
long jump was a series of three jumps ? A series of jumps with weights is a 
familiar exercise in our own gymnasia, it is said to be practised to-day in 
parts of Greece, and it would explain Phayllus’ jump. Unfortunately, the 
only evidence for it is the passage from Bekker’s Anccdota already quoted. The 


u Jiitlmer, Ant. Tunigerdthe, f. 10, A. 3, Vases, E 391. 

18S4, xvi. ; Krause, op. at. ix.B, 25 B ; B. M. Philoloyus, 1S91, p. 478. 
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unknown writer quotes two authorities, Seleucus, and Symmaehus. Seleucus 
was an Alexandrian grammarian who taught at Borne and is quoted by 
Suidas. 19 Symmaehus edited a collection of scholia on Aristophanes and 
other authors which was also used by Suidas.' 20 Seleucus defines the ftaT/jp 
as to a/epov tov tcov 7 revTclOXcov a /cap, par os, deft’ ov aXkoinai to 7 rpcoTOV. 
Suidas defines it as the dp^i) tov crKappaTos, Hesychius as to cucpov tov 
cncdppaTos. These three writers then agree. The author of the passage in 
Bekker prefers Seleucus to Symmaehus ; so evidently does Suidas, who 
quotes the definition of Seleucus, and though he elsewhere uses Symmaehus, 
ignores his definition of the ftaTijp. The presumption is that Symmaehus 
made a mistake. But- can we infer from the words to 7 rpd/Tov and 7 rd\iv that 
the Greek long jump was a succession of jumps ? At the most the passage 
can onlv prove two jumps, but I confess to being doubtful if it proves 
even that. To begin with there is a practical difficulty. If we are right in 
concluding that the whole of the a/cuppa was dug up and that the ground 
was soft, it would be most difficult to take off for a second or third jump 
from the loose soil. If on the other hand the /3 aTpp was some sort of jumping- 
board placed in the middle of the cKuppa, the distance of the first jump 
would be unfairly limited. Moreover there are certain verbal difficulties: 
7 tuXcv is not the natural word for a 1 second time,’ it rather means ‘ back.’ 
What again is the force of in etjdWovTai, and why is the aorist aXopevoi 
used ? But if we refuse to accept Fedde’s interpretation, how can we explain 
the passage ? In discussing the a/cappa we found that nearly all our 
information vas derived from the explanation of a proverb given by some 
paroemiographer. I believe that this is also the case Avith the pavpp. 
Pollux and Eustathius quote the proverb KeKpovKe tov parf/pa. Let us 
suppose that Symmaehus and Seleucus were both explaining this proverb. 
The Avord paT-pp merely means the treading place, and so is used of the 
threshold of the door; but the treading place need not be the take off, it may 
also be the place Avhere the jumpers land. Indeed Pollux 21 speaking of the 
racecourse says iva iravovTai, t e\os /cad t eppa /cal PaTr/p. Now the proverb 
K€KpovK€ tov fiaTrjpa is a sporting expression used to describe some decisive 
step, equivalent to ‘ the die is cast.’ Seleucus derives it from the jumper who 
has taken off — he has jumped! Symmaehus supposed the fiaT/jp to be the 
place Avhere he lands — he has landed in the crKappa, and now must jump out 
again ! This appears to be a possible explanation of the working of the 
grammarian’s mind ; but apart from this the passage is too difficult of inter- 
pretation to AA-arrant us in founding upon it a theory Avhich is opposed to all 
the other evidence as to the axappa. 

We may conclude therefore that there is no evidence for the triple jump, 

that the Greeks jumped very much as we do, that they took off from the 

hard paTpp and landed in the soft a Kappa. Each jump Avas marked by a 

line draAvn in the sand, or by a peg. Pegs Avere certainly used to mark the 

throw of the diskos. The lines Avhich avc see on the B.M. vase B 48 miofit 

© 


S. V. evKos. 


20 S. c. vTrepaKovTi&iv and passim. 


21 iii. 147. 
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be either lines in the sand or pegs ; so too the cr^fiara referred to by Quintus 
Smyrnaeus. 22 The jump was measured by the icavcov, or measuring rod 
which Pollux describes as to fierpov rou i njSipuaTo?, and which occurs 
constantly in vase paintings. It has been usual to speak of measuring ropes 
and compasses as used to measure the jump, but Dr. J iithuer 2:i has shown 
conclusively that the objects so described are rather the or boxing thong, 
and the short ay/cvXr) or amentum used in throwing the spear. 

III.— Phayllus. 

The fifty-five foot jump of Phayllus is the real cause of all our difficulties. 
Now we may admit that the use of halteres adds considerably to the length 
of a jump. We may admit that the Greeks probably did excel modern 
athletes in jumping. There is hardly any form of exercise in which practice 
produces greater improvement, and, whereas in the present day jumping is 
practised by comparatively few athletes, in Greece it formed an essential part 
of every man’s and every boy’s physical training and was systematically 
taught. We know from a recently discovered papyrus 24 of the second 
century a.d. that each movement in wrestling was systematically taught. 
The numerous vases where we see pairs of jumpers on either side of a trainer 
practising with halteres suggest a similar method of practice for jumping. 20 
Moreover the feet of the Greek being uncramped by shoes and stockings had 
probably far greater elasticity. But making allowance for all these facts we 
cannot explain the discrepancy between the modem record of 24 ft. 11| ins. 
and Phayllus’ performance. Even with a spring board and a raised platform 
such a jump would be impossible, and there is no evidence for any such aids. 
We have seen the objections to the theory of a triple jump. The only 
alternative is to suppose some mistake in the Greek record. It has been 
the fashion to state that this record is attested by considerable weight of 
evidence. I propose to examine this evidence, taking first the evidence of 
classical authors, secondly that of lexicographers and scholiasts, 

Herodotus viii. 48 tells us that the people of Croton were the only 
Greeks beyond the sea who sent help to the Greeks at Salamis. They sent 
a single ship commanded by Phayllus. Plutarch tells us that Phayllus 
fitted out the ship at his own expense and that Alexander in recognition 
of his spirit and courage sent a portion of his Asiatic spoils to the Ciotoniates. 
Pausanias 21 saw his statue at Delphi. He adds that Phayllus won no 
victory at Olympia but was victorious once in the stadium race and twice m 
the pentathlon at Delphi. Aristophanes twice alludes to one Phayllus as a 
noted runner {Ach. 213, Vesp. 1203) and as Dicaeopolis in the Adiarniam is 
alluding to the days of his youth, the Persian wars, it seems certain that he 


22 Quintus Sinyrnaeus, iv. 466. 

tu>u 5’ &p * irnepdope ttoWov ivp.pe\t7}S A'yairrjvwp 

23 Ant. Turngerdthe , pp. 40, 69. 

24 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxi/rhynchus Papyri , 


iii. Xo. 466. 

25 Cp. Zannoni, Scavi di Bologna, 77. 1. 

26 Plut. Alexander. 34. 

27 Pausanias, x. 9. 
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is referring to Phayllus of Groton, though the identification of the Phavllus 
in the Wasps is not so certain. This is all we know of Phayllus at first 
hand. He was evidently a popular hero, popular partly for his patriotism, 
partly for his athletics, one of those men about whose exploits all sorts of 
stories arise. He was noted more as a runner than as a pentathlete, or at 
least as much. We hear nothing of his jump, or of the epigram, an 
omission which is certainly remarkable in the case of Pausanias. It seems 
unlikely that Pausanias could have failed to notice the epigram had it been 
inscribed on the statue at Delphi. 

We come now to the evidence of scholiasts and lexicographers. I have 
collected most of this evidence in connection with the a/cappa. I tried to 
show that all the passages quoted might be derived from the epigram on 
Phayllus and from some commentator’s explanation of the proverb vn rep ra 
ecr/cappei'a, the earliest explanation known to us being that of Zenobius. 
With regard to Phayllus these writers tell us no more than we could have 
learnt from the epigram. Zenobius tells us that he eho/cei peyiara hurneveiv 
/cal dXXeadai, and jumped virep rovs 7 revryjKOvra 7 rohas els to arepebv. 
Coihl. B. V. add the words erepovs e' and quote the first line of the epigram. 
One passage in Suidas pointing the moral of excess tells us that he broke 
his leg, au accident which cannot surprise us. The rhetorical scholiast to 
Plato tells us that the epigram was composed by his fellow-competitors, and 
Suidas tells us that it was the inscription rf/s el/covos avrov. These are 
precisely the details which would naturally be added to the epigram, and we 
cannot attach any importance to them, especially when we remember that 
Phayllus lived a century before Plato, we do not know how many centuries 
before the scholiast, and fifteen centuries before Eustathius and Suidas. The 
only detail of importance in which these writers differ is the nationality of 
Phayllus. Zenobius and Suidas in the passage borrowed from Zenobius 
describe him as 6 H option, Eustathius, Apostolius, and Suidas in another 
passage as K poTcovu'nps- Others describe him simply as -rrevTaOXos. Now 
this is precisely the point on which the epigram is silent, a silence which is 
very unusual in athletic epigrams, and the fact of the doubt as to the 
nationality of the hero is au additional proof that the sole authority of all 
these writers was the epigram. 

There are still two passages left to which I have not referred, or rather 
one, for they are identical. The scholiast to Aristophanes Acharn. 213 says : 

d tpdi’Wo? hpopev 9 clpiaro 9 (’OXvp 7 riovLKtjs, OTrXnohpopos 7 repiwvvpos, 
bv hcdXovv ohoperpov- r/v he teal TrevTaOXos) i(f>’ ov /cal eTriyeypcnrTai Toiovhe 
izevT 67 rt TrevTij kovtcl k.t.X. 

(iyevero he icai e-epos ddXrjTps, oyhopv oXvpmdha vi/cpaas xai Tplros 
Xcottoovtijs.; 

The words in brackets do not occur in the Ravenna MS. The same 
passage is quoted by Suidas s.v. QdvXXos with the addition of the lines from 
Aristophanes. If we are to identify the Phayllus of the epigram with 
Phayllus of Croton, as our other authorities do, this passage is manifestly 
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wrong. For Herodotus implies and Pausanias expressly states that Phayllus 
of Croton was not an Olympic victor. Apart from this we learn nothing new 
except that there was more than one athlete named Phayllus; for the 
epigram is common to all our authorities, and Aristophanes tells us that he 
was a runner. 

The result of our investigation is that all we learn from scholiasts and 
lexicographers about Phayllus and his jump, and therefore about the fifty foot 
aKUfifia, rests solely on the authority of an epigram of which w’e first hear in 
the time of Zenobius, some six centuries after the event. What is the 
authority of the epigram ? I believe it is absolutely worthless, and such as 
no historian would think of recognising. The silence of Herodotus and 
Pausanias, the style of the epigram itself, so different from that of actual 
inscriptions, make it improbable that it was written till centuries after the 
incident recorded. Certainly it is not a contemporary commemorative 
epigram. For in such an epigram the winner’s father, and city, and the name 
of the meeting would have been mentioned. Now no records are so liable 
to exaggeration as athletic records, especially when based not on written 
evidence but on report and tradition. For example we often hear it said 
of some old skater of the last generation that he could cut his name on the 
ice. Every figure skater knows the impossibility of the feat even in the 
present state of skating, much more so fifty years ago when only the simplest 
turns were known ; and yet the myth survives. Sporting records and 
sporting stories are notorious all over the world and especially when connected 
with the names of famous men. Phayllus was just such a popular hero, 
whose exploits the hero-worship of later ages would love to exaggerate. 
Equally marvellous tales are told of Milo, Ladas, and other famous athletes, 
not to mention the feats of Heracles and such heroes. Moieover in this case 
the tradition is put into an epigram. Now if we always regard the sporting 
story with suspicion, what shall we say of the sporting epigram ? The pages 
of the Anthology bear abundant evidence to the imaginative power of the 
later epigrammatist. When we come to examine this particular epigram our 
scepticism is confirmed. It is artificial from beginning to end. Mark the 
alliteration, the constant repetition of the number five, the symmetrical 
contrast between 50 feet + 5 and 100 feet — 5 ! The artificiality in itself 
is no proof of a late date. Had such a jump ever been made, Simonides 
‘ who enjoyed using tricks of metre in a humorous way ’ might well have 
written such an epigram. But the artificiality is an argument against such 
a record ever having been made. For it is most unlikely that actual records 
should assume so symmetrical a form. A point which I have never seen 
noticed is that for any competitor to outjump all his rivals by more than five 
feet is quite as marvellous as for him to jump fifty feet. Moreover 
whatever was the usual length of the skamma, we may feel sure that it 
allowed a liberal margin even for the best jumpers just as : the garden’ in 
the present day is several feet longer than any possible jump. For a 
jumper who lauded on the edge would certainly injure himself seriously. As 
the scholiast to Plato says, it marked to tj/s th/oma? a/cporaTov. Therefore 
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Phayllus must have outjumped his fellows by much more than five 
feet ! The epigrammatists do not often venture on giving numbers, but the 
exaggeration of this epigram is no greater than that of many another epigram 
in the Anthology. Milo we are told picked up a four year old heifer at 
Olympia, and after carrying it about killed it and ate the whole of it. No 
one has yet elaborated a theory to account for this extraordinary gastronomic 
feat, and yet it rests upon as good evidence as Phayllus’ jump. 28 The 
proverbial use of the number five would sufficiently explain why a poet 
wishing to describe a prodigious jump should select such a number as fifty- 
five.- 9 Such obvious exaggeration though impossible to the poet of an 
athletic age like the fifth century would be in perfect accord with the j)ersiflage 
of the later epigrammatist in an age when serious athletics were left to 
professionals, and the public interest in them was purely spectacular. 30 

Besides the epigram on Phayllus one more piece of evidence must be 
noticed. In Sextus Julius Africanus we read 

’OX. k6' . XtWt? Aaxeop araSiov ov to aXfia vf$' 7 toSmv. 

Little credit can be placed in these early Olympic records ; but apart from this 
it is probable that the reading is wrong, and that we should read /c/3' instead 
of v$ . For the Armenian Latin text reads ‘ duos et viginti cubitus,’ which 
gives quite a reasonable record, especially when we are told that 1 cubitus ’ is 
often used in Armenian writings for ‘ pes.’ 31 

A rhetorical epigram and a doubtful reading in Africanus are then our 
only authorities for the statement that Phayllus jumped fifty-five feet, and 
that fifty feet was a common performance. I have tried to show that the 
various attempts to explain such a jump are unsupported by any evidence. 
I have tried to show the untrustworthiness of the epigram. Surely it is 
simpler to reject its evidence than to build up artificial theories on so unstable 
a foundation. 

E. Norman Gardiner. 


-' Anth. Pul. Ajip. iii. 95. 

;i ’ I am indebted to Mr. Writer Headlam for 
the following information 011 tins point. ‘ With 
a decimal system deiived i ’10111 counting on the 
tingeis \srxuiuiCmp) the Greeks used irerre and 
SfFKa. just as we use ' half-a-dozen’ or 1 a dozen 5 
to mean either a large or a small number. See 
Aristoph. A tib. 10 eV Trerre irtavpats) ; Ach. 
710 (KaT€-rd\ato'ev av EuddAous 34/ca ' ; PllU. 737 
(the scholiast here quotes a proverb irpiv iine'iv 
tt4vt( Ko-yous ) , Antiphanes 205, 4 (ii._99 Koek : 
utfieP 4k tuvtov ■Kovqpovs ttxvts iraioas ytyovuras } ; 
Lyneeus Com. i. 0 (iii. 274 K.) io. S 13 ; 
Apoliodor. Caryst. 5. 21 (iii. 282 K.); 

Poseidtpp. Com. 15 [4v i] a4 pais 5 e/ca} : Herodas 
iii. 23, v. 60 ; Theoeiit. iii. 10 ; Menander 
363. 2 (7rerT d-Kts ttis i]u4pas) ; 532. 9 (ireV-re 


nrjias ou) ; Lucian li. p. 714, 698, 554 (4 /lev 
■k4vtz . . ., 6 5e 54 ku . . .) ; iii. p. 119; Anth. 
Pal. ix. 144, 207, 320, 395; xii. 1S1 etc. To 
these might be added many compounds such as 
TVfVTaKPfx'ia (Luc. i. 653), Se/cdiraAoi (Aristopll. 
Eq. 1154). 

■ a I have failed to find any clue for deter- 
mining the date of the epigram on Phayllus. 
The phrase tt4xt 4tt i tt4vtz iroSas occurs in an 
epigiam of Lutillus. Antli. Pal. xi. 87, and its 
geuetal character is very similar to that of 
many athletic epigrams beating his name, which 
are undoubtedly late. Most of them are sar- 
castic, and all are marked by the same ex- 
aggeration. 

31 Seheibel, Scaliger's ’OA. ’Avaypatp-r). p. 15. 
n. S9. 
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[Pi.ATES II.— IV] 


I. — Aeschylus (PI. IT.). 

Since the Capitoline ‘Aeschylus’ was discredited as a portrait of the 
tragedian 1 there has been a curious blank in our knowledge of Greek 
iconography ; yet his portraits in antiquity were famous and it seems certain 
that they must, like those of Sophocles and Euripides, have been widely 
reproduced. Those known to us from literary evidence are that in the 2)rod. 
HouctXr), where he appeared as one of the warriors of Marathon, that erected 
by Lycurgos in 340, and (probably) another of earlier date, inferred from 
the words of Diogenes Laertius ' 2 that the Athenians ’AaruBapavra 7 rporepov 
rd)v 7 repl Alcr-^ukou erlpyaav eltcovi ^ak/cy ; now Astydamas, nephew of 
Aeschylus, won the prize in 01. 95. 2, and Bernoulli 3 suggests that if a statue 
were erected at that date to one of his followers, one of the great tragedian 
was probably in existence, i.e., one erected before the end of the fifth century. 
That set up by Lycurgos 4 was, however, by far the most famous, and of its 
style we get clear evidence from the Sophocles of the Lateran. 

A problem has recently come to the front with regard to the Lycurgean 
Aeschylus. It has long been a puzzle to archaeologists that Pausanias, 3 in 
describing the statues of the three dramatists in the theatre, should have 
mentioned that of Aeschylus apart from the other two, adding, ryv Se el/cova 
TTjv Alcr^vkov 7 roA.A&> re vaTepov t <79 TekevTrjs Sokco 7 roir] 0 !jvai /cal tIjv 
<ypa(f>f ] 9 7) to epyov eyet to klapaffmui. Since this paper was first Avritten 
light has been thrown on the subject by Herr von Prott 6 who has published 
the base of a statue from the Theatre at Athens inscribed [AIZ'JXYAOZ, in 
letters of Roman date. The inference is that, Avhen Pausanias Avrote, the original 
statue had been destroyed or carried off, and Avas replaced by another Avhicli 
struck him as later in style, and Avhich he therefore did not couple with the 
Lycurgean Sophocles and Euripides. Any attempt then to identify portraits 
of Aeschylus derived from this statue Avill have to reckon with the question 


1 Studniezka, in. Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt. iii. 
1900. 

2 ii. 5. 43. 

3 Gr. Ikon. i. 105. 


4 Pint. V it. A". Orut. Lyeurj 11. 

5 i. 21. 

6 H. v. Prott, Zur Gr. Ikonogr., Ath. ilitth. 
xxvii. 294. 
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of their being copies of the original or of the later statue which filled its 
place. 

Studniczka " suggests that in the ‘ grandiose poet-statue ’ of the Vatican, 
holding a scroll and mask, we have a copy of the Lycurgean Aeschylus, in 
favour of which view there is much to he said. The right arm is a restor- 
ation, its action unmeaning as the torso is undraped, so that the similarity of 
the pose to that of the Lateran Sophocles counts for nothing ; but in the case 
of the legs the position is almost identical, save that here the left leg is 
advanced. Again, the draper} - from the thigh to the knee is much alike in 
both, though the folds here converge and are gathered up under the left arm, 
hanging in a straight mass away from the free leg and down from the arm; 
herein the scheme of course differs, but where similarity is possible we 
get it, in the details mentioned above, in the deeply incised folds, even in 
the sinus that runs from hip to hip. The Euripidean head does not belong 
to, and is too small for, the statue, but if this be a copy from the Lycurgos 
group the choice lies between Euripides and Aeschylus, and all things point 
to the latter— the extraordinarily broad shoulders, the nudity of the upper 
part of the body, pointing to the warrior of Marathon, the tragic mask. The 
last is perhaps the strongest argument, for we know from the Vita Anonyma, 
Pausanias, and Pollux how deeply the poet’s development of stage properties 
affected the course of the drama as well as his startled audiences. There 
was moreover a tradition that Aeschylus was the inventor of masks, 8 and this 
may well have been emphasised in an honorary statue as a means of 
distinguishing the poet from the rest set up in the theatre with him. 9 

Even though this identification be accepted, it gives us no clue to the 
poet’s features, and of the two heads hitherto proposed as portraits one 10 
is now universally discredited, the other 11 has never been accepted. 

There exists, scattered over various museums of Europe, a series of heads 
published together by Arndt-Bruckmann ( Gr . n. rom. Portraits, 401-10) as 
portraits of an unidentified person, known to be a poet from the fillet 
appearing in the Naples head, traces of which are found in three more. 
Their astonishing general likeness to the Lateran Sophocles is commented on 
by Furtwangler, 13 by Arndt, 13 and by Bernoulli, 14 w - hile the Naples example 
(Fig. 1) is even described (incorrectly, as Bernoulli points out) in the 
Museum as a Sophocles. It is noteworthy that the Florentine replica, 
(PI. II.), incomparably the best, was found with three other bronze poet heads, 
including a fine Sophocles, in the sea off Livorno, and probably formed part 
of the decoration of some Roman villa in the neighbourhood. 15 All 
archaeologists consider the series of heads under discussion to represent 
a poet of the fitth century whose statue was erected in the fourth, Arndt so 

■ Bev.c Johrb. loc. cit. present series. 

" Suitlas, s.v. Ai<rxv\os. Hor. Am Puct. 278. 1J Burl. Cat. No. 313. 

9 Paus. i. 21. n Uc. cd. 

19 The Capitolme. u Q r , Won. i. 144. 

11 That proposed by Furtwangler at Bonn, 13 Amelung, Fuhra- r. Florae., p. 277. 
for which see the paper on Agathon in the 
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tcii defining the date as to say ' the second quarter of the fourth century.’ 
Their character must now be considered in detail, and here the first im- 
portant point is the startling variation in excellence. The bronze replica is 
very fine, with much of the character of marble treatment in hair and 
modelling, as a comparison with the Naples bust shows; the latter is of very 
careful and elegant workmanship, but the remaining three are bad, two 



Ahnan. 


Fig. 1. — Aeschylus : Bust at Xatles 


unutterably so. With all this variation in style, the five replicas correspond 
almost line for line, almost the only difference being the introduction of hairy 
eyebrows in the worst replicas, so that there is little need to consider, as one 
usually must, what elements belong to the original and what to the copyist. 
The following description therefore applies to all the replicas ; a special 
feature of the Naples herm will be noted later. 
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The head is long in proportion to its breadth, the upper part pre- 
dominating; the skull is not highly developed behind, nor is the breadth 
across the temples remarkable, though the depth from crown to brow is 
very great. The hair lies in short thick locks over the head, with no trace 
of thinness, and its growth over the forehead is peculiar, with a marked 
trend to the left, the front locks running almost parallel with the forehead, 
leaving the whole length of the temples bare. In the best copies the brow 
is traversed by two furrows, towards which smaller lines run up from the 
root of the nose. The eyebrows are very straight save at the outer corners, 
where the sharp angle formed by the juncture of the plane of the temple 
with the forehead causes a similar angle in them. The eyes are decidedly 
small, with prominent lids, the upper projecting in fourth century fashion 
beyond the lower, while the opening is narrow, the inner line of the lower 
lid being given in all the replicas. The nose is very straight, with no 
depression at the roots, by no means ideal in shape, with deep lines running 
down from the nostrils. On the thin cheeks the whiskers grow almost 
in a straight line from close by the ear to the end of the moustache, 
and on the inner side down to the neck ; the moustache parts over the 
middle of the upper lip in a fashion closely resembling that of the Sophocles, 
but mingles with the beard instead of drooping in locks from the corners of 
the mouth, which is somewhat small, the upper lip projecting, and the lower 
having but little depression between it and the chin. Along the lower lip 
grows a thin straight line of hair, immediately below which the beard proper 
appears, made up of short clustering locks like those of the hair and whiskers. 
It is a curious point that on the upper part of the chin, where these locks 
begin, they show the same trend to the left as appears in the hair on the 
forehead, so that the two here run almost parallel, while elsewhere on the 
chin, as in the hair above the brow, the growth is in the usual downward 
direction. All the copies give this peculiarity, but their faithfulness is 
perhaps most apparent in the rendering of the ears, usually a merely 
stylistic matter, but in this series reproduced with almost exact uniformity. 
In two of the copies the head is not broken off from the neck, and in each 
case is bent forward, though the inclination is more marked in the bronze. 

In attempting an attribution there is certain definite evidence to go 
upon : the bearded head crowned by a fillet can only belong- to a poet, and 
the many strongly individual points prevent the assigning it to a merely 
ideal subject of an earlier period than the middle of the fifth century, when 
portraits in the strict sense began to he made. The fillet gives the other 
limit of date as the fourth century to which the style points, so that the 
date of the person represented lies between the Periclean period and the rise 
of Macedon. Clearly, moreover, we have here copies of a famous original, 
famous enough to be copied in Greek times, as the Florentine bronze shows. 

On stylistic evidence the original must have been set up in the fourth 
century — the second quarter, according to some authorities — while it 
admittedly lias a close resemblance to the Laterau, or Lvcurgean, Sophocles, 
and, though there is nothing to warrant tlieir identification as portraits of the 
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same man, the identity of spirit and hand is undeniable. It is therefore 
perhaps not too presumptuous to suppose them taken from a statue of the 
Lycurgos group, and if so, from the Aeschylus. Strongly in favour of this 
identification, as the unique chaiacter of the Capitoline head was against it, 
is the number and accuracy of the replicas, which is such as to suggest their 
being taken from the same statue, and this is more than possible, had the 
original, as suggested by Herr v. Prott, 15a been carried off to Rome and there 
copied by men who. if their skill was in certain cases beneath contempt, at 
least had the merit of faithfulness to their model. On the other hand it is 
possible, though distinctly less probable, that they merely reproduced other 
copies in existence in Rome. 

One superficial difficulty there is in assigning the Braccio Nuovo statue 
and these heads to the same original : the statue has no drapery over the left 
shoulder, whereas in the Naples herm we find it. Arndt, however, comments 
on the peculiar form of the herm, and even suggests that the artist of this, 
the finest of our marble replicas, ‘ may, in his striving after elegance and 
fineness, have introduced features not belonging to the original.’ That this 
is so in the case of the drapery is highly probable : a bare herm of this 
form would be ugly and ungraceful, and the introduction of the highly 
conventional drapery would be a convenient way of meeting the difficulty; 
indeed the poverty of the folds is such as to suggest a merely decorative 
treatment contrasting with the exceeding care bestowed on face and hair. 
Further, there is no trace of it in the bronze head, nor yet in the others, 
the beards of which would, as in the Naples herm, have shown some contact 
marks ; and marks there are none. We may therefore assume that, like the 
statue which is probably a copy of the same figure, the original had no 
drapery over the left shoulder. 

In the absence of any direct allusion to the poet’s personal appearance 
we are thrown back on subjective impressions. These are of more use 
than usual as we have the Lateran Sophocles for comparison, in which 
impressions drawn from the poet’s work are satisfied just because the 
sculptor’s aim was highly subjective — -the creation of an ideal portrait of the 
ideal poet to preside over the theatre of ideal tragedy, with the individual 
present indeed, but in a much modified and elevated form. 

The original of this portrait was not an amiable or easy-going man ; 
the knit brow, the eager eyes, the irascible mouth, the general unrest, pro- 
claim it : the ideal calm of the Sophocles has no place here. Nor is the 
sum total of our impressions that of a man of letters, rather of a man of 
action with a fiery soul — opy/] is one of the characteristics of Aeschylus in 
the Frogs 10 — and mighty brain, noble indeed, but ever fretting against things 
as they are. The contrast appears even in the pose of the head. Sophocles 
gazes gently upwards, with slightly parted lips; this poet gazes downwards, 
with bent head and compressed lips, as in the line in the Frogs , 17 

e/3\ei{re 8’ ovv Tavpghbv iy/cu-fras kutco. 

15a Ath. Jfttth. lot. at. 1S Aristoph. lain. 844, 1006-8, et sacp. 17 Han. 804. 
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Of the impressions of the man drawn by the next generation from his plays 
we have a vivid picture in the Fror/s, and they are similar in kind to ours. 
The story that he wrote while drunk, ls thus accounting for the frenzied 
energy of his plays, was current in his lifetime (as we see from Sophocles’ 
comment, 19 teal yap ra Seovra iroiel, (f»)<ri'v, a\\’ ou/c etScos ye) and is merely 
an expression of the same feeling in popular terms. That the "A of his 
early life did not forsake him we see from his epitaph on himself, which speaks 
not of his tragedies, but only of his slaying the long-haired Medes at 
Marathon.- 0 

Inferences drawn from his pla}-s would lead us to expect a head of this 
character, and, as we have seen, the sculptor of the Lycurgos group, approach- 
ing his task in this spirit, produced a Sophocles adequate to the conception 
formed by the student of his plays. Even so is this head adequate, and for 
the same reason, that the artist’s standpoint was largely subjective, and his 
statue a portrait not of the man only but of the writer of the Oresteia as 
one would imagine him. In one particular the sculptor has seen deeper than 
the brilliant critic of the Frogs: this face suggests the intensity of feeling 
pervading his plays, of which no hint is given by Aristophanes. 

In conclusion then, the evidence may be thus summed up: we have 
numerous replicas of a famous fourth century original representing a tragic 
poet, so much akin to the Lateran Sophocles in character and handling as to 
have led to the inclusion of the best copies among portraits of that poet. 

Incorrect as this attribution is, there is much in the close relationship 
of the two that can only be accounted for by supposing the original to have 
belonged to the same group, and therefore, of necessity, to represent 
Aeschylus. 

The question remains : are these heads copied from the statue erected 
by Lycurgos or from that which took its place and was seen by Pausanias ? 
All the evidence is in favour of the former. The bronze head is cer- 
tainly pre-Roman, anil the spirit of the portrait is impossible in a work, 
of late date— the greatness of conception, the simplicity of treatment in 
cheeks and forehead, the large and lofty character. Further, the minute 
accuracy of even the poorest replica shows that all were taken from the same 
original, not, in all probability, copies of a copy, and the date of the bronze 
makes it almost certain that the prototype was the statue of 340. 

We may therefore fairly hope that this inexplicable blank in our series 
of Greek portraits is now filled, and that we know Aeschylus in person as in 
reputation, the one not unworthy of the other. 


II . — Agathon (Pi. III.). 

The literary evidence for the character and appearance of the poet 
Agathon is unusually full, and is mainly drawn from the works of men 


! ’ Plut. Quaest. Cone. vii. 10 ; Caliistlieue-, 
ajmd Luc. Ene. Demos. 15. 


111 l’hit. Feniji , ;. xxii. 2. 
Anth. Pat. ii. 17. 
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intimately acquainted with him, a fact which gives it a value far beyond that 
of most other personalia. It is remarkable also that the tone of these 
references is so uniformly kindly. Considering that one of the most im- 
portant witnesses is Aristophanes this may seem a strong expression, but his 
position must not he judged from the Thesmophoriazusae, where the abuse is 
purely comic, with no trace of personal feeling, hut from the reference in the 
Frogs . 21 Dionysos, complaining that all the good poets are gone, is asked, 
‘ But where is Agathon ? ’ and replies 

aTro\LTTQ)V p.' diraiyerai, 
dya8bs 'KoigTgs, Kal TroOeivos rot? 

We may even suggest that the words put into Agathon’s mouth 22 as a 
defence of Phrynichos are applicable to himself 

aurd? re «a\o? fjv Kal KaXcbs gpiricr-^eTO' 

Sid tout ’ dp’ avrov Kal Ta Spdpar gv Ka\a- 
opoia yap rroieiv dvdy/cr] rfj (pvcreL. 

Both these passages tend to prove that Aristophanes’ feelings towards the 
poet himself did not greatly differ from those of the rest of his age, though 
against his innovations in music and drama he felt bound to protest. This 
view is confirmed by the entire absence of such praise in Aristophanes’ 
attacks on the other innovator Euripides, who receives no such tribute when 
dead, but even in Hades is represented as the corrupter of souls . -23 

In Plato we have an interesting juxtaposition. Aristophanes appears as 
a privileged guest, at the Symposium held in honour of Agathon’s first tragic 
victory , 21 at which both poets make long and characteristic speeches. But 
the earliest Platonic portrait of Agathon is that in the Protagoras , where he 
is referred to 23 as ‘the fair and modest youth whose name, I think, is 
Agathon,’ and the later portrait in the Symposium is worthy of this gracious 
beauty. Plato also addressed an epigram to him full of ardent passion , 20 and 
Aelian speaks of Euripides’ love for him , 27 a proof that antiquity in general, 
as well as his contemporary in the Thesmophoriazusae, recognised the close 
kinship, mental as well as literary, between them. The long speech on the 
genesis of love uttered by Agathon in the Symposium 28 smooth and flowing, 
flowery and antithetical — the very qualities ascribed to his style by antiquity 29 
— is eminently characteristic, to judge from the fragments that have come 
down to us, of which the following is a fair specimen, in thought and 
expression strongly coloured by Euripides , 39 

el pev cppdcrco raXgOes, owyi cr’ ev<f>pavoiy 
el S’ ev(j)pav(b, t t cr' ov-^l TiiXgde 1 ; ifipdcrco ; 


21 R nil. 84. 

' x ap. Diog. Laert. iii. 32. 

-- Thesm. 165. 

27 Ael. 1 Tl. xiii. 4. 

23 Han. 758 seqq. 

22 Sqm/i. 194e. 

- 4 Syuip. 174 a. 

A then. 187c ; V. H. xiv 

25 Prof. 315 D. 

Athen. 211 E. 
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Admiration of his dramas indeed, as of his character and person, is the 
keynote of the opening of the Symposium. Lucian again charges him with 
nothing worse than effeminacy in gait, attitude, voice, and glance, 81 and takes 
away from the force of the charge by adding, after giving a list of fops, rj 
avrov ’ A.ya6u>va toi> ri)? TpayrpSi'as eirepaaTOv n TOivjTi'jV. Of his good 
natured banter over his owu effeminacy we hear in Plutarch, 82 by whom the 
tradition of his exceeding beauty is thrice recorded. 38 But these are little 
more than generalities, and we must turn to Aristophanes for a more exact 
portrait. 

In Tkcifii. 191 ff. we find Euripides contrasting himself with Agathon in 
the following words, 

7 roXfo? elpi nai ird>ya>v eyco, 
av S’ ev7rp6tra)7ro<;, Xevicoi;, i^vprjgevos, 
yvvaiKocfxnvo*;, cnraXo <?, evirpeTrrj<; ISelv. 

Again in 1. 218, asking him for a razor to shave Mnesilochos, 

’ Ayuffiov, crv fievTOL Ijvpofiopels e/cdarore, 

Xptjcrov ti vvv ijp.lv %vpov. 

This question of shaving is of no small importance in the attempt to 
identify a portrait of Agathon, as it has hitherto been assumed, on the 
strength of the above passages and of two in Athenaeus, that he was close- 
shaven, and the sweeping assertion is made (e.g. by the writers in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, in the new Darernberg ancl Saglio, art. Barba, Coma, 
and in Becker’s Char ides) that fops habitually shaved in the late fifth 
century. Both passages in Athenaeus 3i refer to personages of the later fourth 
century, and immediately before the second come the words, \iyei £e o£t«? 
6 c pi\ocrocf)o<s (i.e. Cluysippos), ‘to l;vpecr0aL t ov ircvywva nar ’AXe^avSpov 
irporj/cTcu, to)v Trporkpoov ov xpwpevwv avrw,’ which sufficiently disposes of the 
assertion that these passages support the theory of clean-shaving in pre- 
Macedonian times. We are therefore reduced to the two quotations from 
Aristophanes, which occur within a few lines of each other, in reference to the 
same person, in a particularly libellous comedy. Further, the speaker is 
Euripides, whose hairiness is most unusual : his shaggy beard and whiskers 
almost conceal the lower part of his face, and, like his hair, are worn longer 
than the fashion of the day warranted, as a comparison with any contem- 
porary portrait will at once make clear. This would make the antithesis 
between him and a fashionable close-clipped dandy obvious without sup- 
posing that Agathon was actually clean-shaven. Moreover, if he wore his 
hair shorter than usual, it would be quite legitimate for comedy to represent 
him as beardless, which would be sufficiently near the truth to be a 
genuine caricature, especially in contrast with Euripides, whose hairiness 
would be equally exaggerated. No one has, from the Aristophanic portrait, 


81 Idiet. Pracrrp. 11. ,■/ / Hip. Apophthejm. Archelat iii. 

' H QaacsK Cone. i. 12. -a 260 I'., 565 a. 

33 Quaest. Cone. i. 2 : A,na f . xxiv. S ; 11* j. 
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drawn the conclusion that Agathon habitually went about in woman s 
dress, and the question of clean-shaving is on a precisely similar footing. 
Moreover, no monumental evidence gives the slightest confirmation to the 
theory that clean shaving was practised in the fifth century ; rather it proves 
the entire truth of Chrysippos’ assertion quoted above, that the practice was 
unknown before the days of Alexander. As a young man Agathon wore a 
beard, 3 -' and as an elderly fop would very likely continue to do so, in 
imitation of ‘ the time when youth is fairest.’ 

We may then fairly conclude that Agathon, noted for extreme beauty 
and gentleness, wore a slight beard like that which earned for him 
Euripides’ famous compliment . 35 

No portrait of the poet has hitherto been identified, for that in the 
Capitol bearing the Latin inscription Agatho has long been discredited — 
! Ein in rbmischer Zeit lebender Agathon,’ as Bernoulli calls it s0 — but the 
occurrence of one among our fifth and fourth century heads is more than 
a possibility. Statues were erected to much less distinguished dramatists, 
e.g. Astydamas, nephew of Aeschylus , 37 and it is highly probable that 
Agathon would be similarly honoured. No identification, however, has since 
been made, and the following attempt is based upon the supposition that 
Agathon was bearded, a view not hitherto suggested, and certainly not held 
by the earlier believers in the ‘ Agatho ’ of the Capitol. 

In the museum at Bonn there is a double herm representing twO poets, 
Euripides and another , 33 usually called Sophocles, but most certainly a 
different person (PI. iii). 

The shape of head, eyes, mouth, differs completely from both Lateran 
and Farnese types , 39 and even more different is the expression, with the 
almost appealing gaze of the eyes and gentle mouth, from the calm self- 
satisfaction of the Sophoclean type. The head 89 is remarkably long, and 
the distance from the crown to the eyes great ; the hair, surrounded by the 
poetic fillet, is thin and lies in long locks close to the head, fuller above the 
ears and falling on to the neck behind them in a heavy curl. The forehead 
is high and bare, with a slight depression almost iu the middle, but with no 
bar above the eves. The eyebrows are singular, slanting towards the nose 
for about half their length and curving rapidly up at the outer corners, 
leaving marked bony ridges above the eyes, larger on the right side than 
the left. The eyes themselves are deep-set, far apart, long and narrow, with 
a very gentle expression, and the same slight asymmetry as in the brows. 
The cheeks are smooth and rounded, curiously bare of hair, the line of 
whisker in front of the ear being of the slightest, and the beard not begin- 
ning till below the level of the mouth. The nose is a restoration, but 


Pint. Amnt. 1. c. yeyeiayra. 3 ‘’ Furtw. Meist. p. 535, Anm. 2, says that 

:ai Gi\ lion. ii. p. 223. it probably represents Aeschylus, a suggestion 

" Diog. Laci-t. ii. 23. that has met with no approval, and is, iu view 

JS See Bern. Gr. Ikon. s. v. Sophocles ; of the character of the free, highly improbable, 
publ. Armlt-Bruiikmann, Forlrdli, 123. 
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enough remains to prove that it was straight, continuing the line of the fore- 
head; the distance between it and the mouth is rather unusual. The latter 
is very small, with a thin upper lip bowed at the outer corners, and a 
lower lip, somewhat thicker and with little bend in the middle, but curv- 
ing up at the ends. The expression is kindly but somewhat weak, even 
under the carefully trimmed moustache, which mingles on either side with 
the scanty beard : the latter leaves the lower lip free of hair and is cut close 
to the skin till it reaches the spring of the chin, when it falls in thick locks 
growing to the neck. 

The most noticeable point about the face is its softness; the skin is 
absolutely smooth, and the treatment of the hair suggests fineness, silkiness 
almost, while the refined gentleness of mouth and eyes has already been 
dwelt upon. In all these points it differs from the Sophocles type, but those 
even who admit this have suggested no attribution to take its place. 

The data for the head are as follows : it represents a poet, from the fillet 
in the hair ; it is neither Aeschylus, Sophocles, nor Euripides, yet of 
sufficient likeness to the latter in character or production for it to be 
placed with him on a double lierm ; the date of the original was the end of 
the fifth century or the beginning of the fourth. All this suits the identifi- 
cation as Agathon, whose affectionate relations with Euripides were recog- 
nised by all antiquity, as do the beauty, amiability, almost w r omanish 
gentleness, and comparative absence of hair on the face, the points insisted 
on in the literary references. In the carefully trimmed hair and beard 
there is an element of foppishness, and the cut of the latter certainly 
suggests that it is meant to imitate the growth in early youth, when, 
according to Homer, 10 youth is fairest. 

7 rpcbrov vm ivr]T7], rovirep apieaTu.Tr) r)/3r). 

The copy is a singularly poor one, how poor a comparison of the 
Euripides with such a portrait as the Naples or Mantua lierm wall show : 
yet even here Agathon’s beauty is apparent, and the head is so far satis- 
factory in that it show^s us the kindliness of the man, confirming and 
explaining the love antiquity bore him, when even his caricaturist and 
bitter literary opponent could write at his death, 

dyaOos TrorrjTijs', /cal TroOeii'Ui toi? 


III . — Aesch incs. 

In spite of the numerous replicas known to us, 11 portraits of Aeschines 
are among the most unsatisfactory we possess: a series of lifeless and 
mechanical reproductions chiefly, by the irony of fate, in superb preserva- 
tion. The best examples are the inscribed herins in the British Museum 4 - 


*' 11. xxiv. 34S. 

41 Bern. Gr. Ikon. ii. p. 60. 


42 Am-. Marble) of Brit. Mite. xi. IS, full 
face only. 
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and Vatican, 43 derived from different originals, but almost equally soulless, 
complacent, and uninteresting. The statue in Naples, found in the villa of 
the Pisos, 44 is inferior to these, because in it the characteristic features which 
they at least preserve are softened into an empty smoothness which for sheer 


weakness it would be hard to 
parallel. The herm in the Capi- 
tol, 45 though in a ruinous state, 
has far more character. 

The British Museum berm, 
brought from Greece early last 
century, and presented to the 
Museum by Col. Leake, is re- 
produced here (Fig. 2) in profile 
for the first time, not for its in- 
trinsic merit but as actually the 
best example known. The type 
is an unmistakable one, and the 
portrait so familiar that it is 
needless to do more than recap- 
itulate its main features : the high 
bald forehead with scanty locks 
straggling to the middle, the 
straight brows with converging 

O O O 

wrinkles above the nose, the up- 
ward glance of the eye, the broad 
nose with deep lines running down 
from the nostrils, the projecting 
lower lip, the breadth of cheek 
and jaw, and the curiously recum- 
bent ear. All the known replicas 
represent him as a man entering 
on middle life, with a vacant 
self-satisfied face and an absence 
of the lines of thought, usually 
contrasted with the worn and 
wrinkled face of Demosthenes, 
greatly to the advantage of the 
latter. I hope to show, however, 
that another portrait exists, hith- 
erto strangely overlooked, which 



Fig. 2. 

Aeschines : Herm in the Bp.itish Museum. 


represents him not as the complacent bourgeois but in face as in writings as 
the not unworthy opponent of Demosthenes. 


Amoug the marbles found in the villa of the Pisos is a herm (Fig. 3) in 
a marvellous state of preservation representing a bearded man with wrinkled 


44 Aradt. Br. Gr. v. rS„i. Portrait, 116-S. 


43 Bern l. c. and PI. IX. 


45 IK 119-20. 
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forehead, knit brows, and concentrated upward glance, the ‘ Supposto 
Zenone’ of Comparetti and Petra . 40 The locks of hair are short and dis- 
arranged, growing low on the neck and treated with a care and fulness that 
point, like the hard outlines of brow and lips, to a bronze original; the fore- 
head is high and bare, with a few scanty locks straggling to a point in the 
middle ; the straight brows on which the hair is marked are knit so that the 


Fig. 3.— Aeschixe* : Bust at Naples. 



wrinkles at their roots run up triangularly above the nose to the lowest of 
the four furrows on the forehead ; the eyes have arched upper lids and 
crows feet at the outer corners ; the nose is broad and strong with deep 
hues running from the nostrils to the outer corners of the mouth whose 
upper hp is arched, the lower straight, full, and projecting. The whiskers 


7 Enolaaese, p. -75, no. 72. 
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grow low on the face, in short locks, like the close-cut beard, which appears 
beneath a straight fringe of hair on the lower lip, a peculiarity nowhere 
so clearly marked as here, though indicated on every example, again 
pointing to a bronze original for our herm. The jaw is very broad, and the ear 
in a line with it, a feature conspicuous in every case save the characterless 
Naples statue. In short, we have here a portrait of Aeschines, but one far 
superior in artistic merit to any hitherto identified, and differing from all 
others in representing the orator later in life, when care and thought had 
left their mark on him ; as he died at an advanced age, it is only natural 
that such a portrait should exist, and indeed the almost youthful appearance 
of the rest is a curious and unexplained point. Whether or no this herm 
has any relation to the statue described by Christodoros, 4 ' it is, of course, 
impossible to say, but it at least suits the orator as he there appears and the 
character of the man as shown in his writings and those of his contemporaries. 
Indeed, 

Xaaip'i Be avveipve icv/cXa -rrapeirjs, 
ola TroXvTpo'^dXouTiv deBXevmv dyopfjrnv, 
areivaro yap Trvicivrjcn peXrjBocr iv 

reads like a description of this very portrait, while it has little or no meaning 
in connection with other examples, from whose expressionless smoothness 
deffXeveiv and pteX-nBoaiv seem equally remote. 


IV . — Demetrios Plw.lereus (PI. IV.). 

The son of a freed slave of the household of Konon, 43 by sheer force of 
genius Demetrios rose to be the foremost man in Athens, whose rule of ten 
years (317-307) ov povov ov KareXvcre rpv BppoKpaTiav, dXXa /cai eTrpj/wp- 
da>cre. i0 He entered on public life in 325, before the age of twenty, and was 
supreme in Athens until 307, when he was forced to fly before the approach 
of Demetrios Poliorketes and betake himself to Thebes, 00 and thence to 
Alexandria. There he lived on the best of terms with Ptolemy, son of 
Lagos, who is said to have entrusted him with the revision of the laws of 
the kingdom, 51 and seems to have set him over the Library. 0 " The latter story 
is improbable, but his devotion to literature during his exile 0 ' 3 may certainly 
have influenced the king in its foundation. During his rule in Athens also 
he had given proof of his interest in literature by causing the Homeric 
poems to be recited in the theatre by rhapsodists called Homeristai, 04 because 
tragedy produced with its old splendour was no longer possible in the 
impoverished city. 

Of his personal appearance we hear a good deal. He disputed with 


4r Eephr. 13 seqq. (A nth. Pal. cap. ii. ). 51 Ael. V. H. iii. 17. 

48 Diog. Laert. Vit. 7. 6 ; Said. s. v. 32 Cp. Plut. Reg. el Imp. Apophlh. 189d and 

A7pi7)Tfuos. Gronovius on Ael. loe. cit. 

59 Strabo, ix. 398. 3; Plut. De E.al. 602. 

50 Plut. Demetr. 9 ; Diod. xx. 45. 34 Athen. xiv. 620 b. 
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Alcibiades the palm of beauty among all the Greeks 55 ; he was called 
X.apiTo/3\i<papo<; and Aafnreroo 06 ; cnpoSpa r/v evirp67n']<; ; but his vanity 
caused him to indulge in the use of dye and unguents to add to his radiant 
appearance, 53 rtjv re rpi-^a rrjv ivl rfj<; KetfjaXPjs; %av6i^6p.evos, Kal to 
T rpocrooTTov vi raXei<f}6p.evo‘i ; finally, in the Dionysiac procession a chorus 
chanted the poems of Seiron of Soli, in which he was addressed as 
rj\iop.opcf)o<;. 55 He was, however, accused of every kind of riotous living, 09 
and his flight from Athens was signalised by the destruction of all the 
honorary statues save that on the Akropolis, set up by order of Demetrios 
Poliorketes. 00 Of these statues there are said to have been 360, many ol 
them erpiestrian, or set up in bigas and quadrigas, such that ‘ the utmost 
diligence could not complete them in more than 300 days.’ 01 Other 
accounts 62 give three hundred as the number; either version is probably 
much exaggerated. 

As orator, statesman, and philosopher he would seem to have been 
equally distinguished. His speeches are highly praised by Cicero 63 and 
Quintilian, 64 but the latter calls his oratory too richly dressed and coloured 
for the dust of the lawcourts. 05 The praise of his statesmanship rests on the 
condition of Athens under his rule, while his philosophy was so important as 
to be the first thing mentioned by Suidas after his name — <jnX6ao<j)os 
TreprrraTTjTiKos. He was a distinguished disciple of Theophrastus, 66 and the 
friend of Deinarchos 67 and Menander, the latter of whom was in serious 
danger from the friendship at the time of Demetrios’ expulsion from Athens. 63 
That he took philosophic views of life in the modern sense is plain from the 
sayings attributed to him by Diogenes. 69 His philosophical writings were 
numerous, including works on history, politics, the poets, rhetoric, public 
speaking, and embassies, so that Diogenes says of him, 70 TrXrjOei 8e fitfiXicov 
t cal dptOptw crrr^&m cr^eSov airavTa^ i rapeXrjXaice rov ? tear avrov i repi- 
TraTrjTiKOV'i. 

He was then a man of great personal beauty, radiant to look on, with 
wonderful eyes, unless ^aptro^Xetpapo^ be a meaningless epithet, with golden 
hair and (almost certainly) a slight beard. There is reason to believe this, 
though it is nowhere expressly stated. Alike as philosopher, orator, and 
strategos he would wear one, and the words of Athenaeus about the hair ivi 
KetpaXPjs seem distinctly to imply a beard. 

Famous as he was, and numerous as his portraits were in antiquity, we 


1 Aft. V. If. ix. 9. I’olioi'ketes given by 
mistake tor Phalereus. 

56 D, L. Vit. 76 ; Suiil. 1 . e. 

07 Suid. 1. c. 

,s Atilen. xii. 542. Cf. Ael. V. II. ix. 9. 

A then. 1. c. ; Poiyb. xii. 13. 11 ; Ael. I c. 
,i " D. I. V it. iii. 75. 

1,1 Plut. Ik ip. ’jer. xxvii. 13 ; Stiab. 1. 

D. L. Vit. 75. 

“ Brut. 8. 


I,: lust. Or. x. 1. SO. 

1,4 xi. 1. 33. 

D-> D. L. Vit. 75 ; Cic. Brut. 37 ; Strab. ix. 
39S. 

Plut. A'. Orut. 10. 2. 

,!r D. L. l'i>. 79. 
ill. 

m Vd. 79, 82. 

7U Vit. 80. 
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should expect to find a portrait of him among those we possess, yet, curiously 
enough, none has as yet been even attributed to him. 

Among the portraits attributed to Alcibiades is a gem (Fig. 4) figured 
in Faber 71 and also in Viscon- 
ti, 72 representing the profile 
of a young man with slight 
beard running from ear to chin, 
eye deeply recessed, and power- 
ful brows. The hair grows in 
thick leonine locks, the growth 
from the crown being clearly 
marked ; the forehead is high, 
but much covered by the hair, 
which stands out beyond it in 
a mass. There is a very power- 
ful bar above the eyes, but for 
which forehead and nose would 
be in a straight line. The 
mouth is small, the lips parted, 
the lower being far less prom- 
inent than the upper, with a 
deep indentation between it 
and the small round chin. The 
most striking thing about the 
head is its power; even in an 
engraving this can be traced, 
in the brotvs, eyes, and cheeks, 
where the modelling is of 
great force. The shape is peculiar, round on the top, straight behind, with 
the upper part immensely predominating, the distance between nose and chin 
being seven millimetres, 73 as against eighteen from the crown to the bottom 
of the nose. The person represented is quite young, ‘ flaumbartig,’ as 
Bernoulli says, and clearly belongs at earliest to the later fourth century, as 
the treatment of the hair, brow, and eyes sufficiently shows. The gem was 
called Alcibiades by Faber on the ground of an inscribed gem which has 
since disappeared, bearing the heads of Alcibiades and Socrates. It is, of 
course, possible that the latter was genuine, but it by no means follows that 
it represented the same man as our present one, as sixteenth century 
antiquaries were no great judges of style; but we can most emphatically say 
that, if this is Alcibiades, it is not a contemporary portrait, but a translation 
into late fourth century forms. It is, however, much more probable 
that this is not Alcibiades at all, but a much later personage, and it 
is certainly incompatible with the Helbig Alcibiades of the Vatican. This 



Fig. 4.— Demetrius Phalep.eus. 
[From Visconti, Ic. Gr. tab. 16. 3.] 


r-! Measurements male from engraving in the 
folio Yiseonti. 


71 I mag. 4. 

72 Ic. gr. tav. 16. 3. 
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gem too has disappeared, but M. Houssaye stated in 1873 74 that one of the 
Italian ministers sent him a wax reproduction ‘ recently taken from the gem 
itself,’ so that there is no reason to doubt its existence at the present day. 

In connection with this I would take a head (Pi. IV.) in the Uffizi, 
sometimes called Alcibiades from its likeness to the gem, which is unmis- 
takable. It is a superb portrait, excellent in modelling and vigour alike, 
with massed Lysippio locks, heavy bar above the eyes, and extraordinary 
intensity of expression. Beautiful as the side face is, the full face is yet 
more so ; it is that of a man in extreme youth, not much above twenty, 
and instantly suggests a number of problems. The first of these is the beard : 
the head dates certainly from Macedonian times, the person represented is 
a man of astonishing beauty, and yet he is bearded. The next is his 
extreme youth : portraits of distinguished men were, as a rule, set up in 
their old age, of young men not of royal blood not at all, save on funeral 
stelae. Among our many hundred Greek portraits of the non-athletic class, 
it is doubtful if any can be pointed out before the second century of men 
so young, and after that date we only get boys and older men, so that this 
head is unique. The third problem is the relation between gem and marble : 
there can be no question of their representing the same person; the shape 
of the head, the hair projecting beyond the forehead, the treatment of brow, 
eyes, nose, and mouth, all make this point certain. The marble head has 
rather more hair than the gem, but it is the same first beard, soft and curly, 
and its growth is precisely the same. The proportions are similar, the 
distance from nose to chin being -J T of the whole in the gem, - i i i in the 
head. In short, the two correspond almost exactly, and their identity is 
unquestionable. 

The identification I propose does away with all difficulties ; Demetrios, 
as we have seen, probably wore a beard as a philosopher, and as a Peripatetic 
it would be cut close to his face, after the example of Aristotle and Theophras- 
tos. He entered on public life before he was twenty, being even more 
precocious than Alcibiades, and is the only other young statesman of whom we 
hear at all. The parted lips, the strenuous eyes suggest the orator; the 
correspondence with the gem a famous man. Moreover there are such 
differences between the two as to make it almost certain that they were not 
copied from each other. The beard has already been touched on, while there 
are decided differences in the hair ; the locks do not exactly correspond, and 
there is a sort of parting from the crown towards the left ear, from which the 
locks fall on either side, which does not appear on the gem at all. Again, 
the hairs covers the tip of the ear in the gem, but leaves it free in the head. 

The portrait exactly suits what we know of Demetrios, his wonderful 
beauty, his radiant eyes, his richly clustering hair ; and it is no idle question 
in this case to ask : If it does not represent Demetrios, whom can it represent ? 
What other of all the Greeks of the late fourth century was famous enough 
to be represented at this age ? Who else would be bearded like philosopher 


■ 4 Ga~. 0. Beaux Arts, 1S73, p. 47,. 
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or statesman, and of such personal beauty ? Unless we take it as Demetrios, 
the head presents a mass of contradictions, of irreconcilable elements ; this 
identification explains and harmonises all, and agrees with the literary 
evidence in every particular. 

Is it possible to name a school ? Amelung 7a speaks of it as ‘ excellent 
portrait of the second Attic school’ ; Arndt 16 says, ‘ with Scopaic pathos but 
forms more Lysippic,’ a perfectly just judgment. Lysippos is now no longer 
judged from the Apoxyomenos, and recent evidence has shown more and 
more distinctly that recessed eyes, powerful brows, and tense expression 
are not the characteristics of Scopas exclusively, as indeed the description of 
Lysippos portraits of Alexander ,b might have taught us. A comparison of 
this head with the Lysippic Alexander of the British Museum is very 
instructive, and confirms the assignment of this head to the school of 
Lysippos. 

It may even be possible to name a sculptor, not of course with any 
degree of certainty but as a suggestion at least not at variance with the 
evidence. Tisikrates, “ a son and pupil of Lysippos, whose work was so like 
the master’s as to be scarcely distinguishable from it, made a portrait of 
Demetrios Poliorketes, one of the works especially named as like those of 
Lysippos.' s Now we know 70 that Demetrios Poliorketes ordered the 
Athenians to erect a statue to Demetrios Phalereus on the Akropolis, the 
only one not destroyed at the time of his disgrace. It is extremely probable 
that Tisikrates would have other commissions from Demetrios Poliorketes, 
and that this portrait of the Athenian statesman would be of the number. 

The closest parallel, both in forms and expression, is to be found in the 
Munich replica of the Diomede of Kresilas (Furtwangler Masterpieces, p. ISO),, 
which has decidedly fourth century characteristics. The problem involved is 
too large to be entered upon here, and must be reserved for future discussion ; 
but it may be remarked en passant that a work of Kresilas was to be seen at 
Hermione (Lowy 45) and it is to the Peloponnesian school of the later fourth 
century that the Demetrios must, as we have seen, be assigned. 

In the absence of any certain monumental evidence the identification 
can only be tentative, but it at least corresponds with literary and internal 
evidence, and is even the only satisfactory explanation of the head before us, 
so that it may not be unreasonable to hope that we have now a worthy por- 
trait of one of the most striking figures in the history of the fourth century, 
Demetrios Phalereus. If this is so, we may say of Tisikrates as was 
said of Kresilas 80 ‘ mirumque iu hac arte est quod nobiles viros nobiliores 
fecit.’ 

Through the courtesy of Herr Fr. Bruckmann and Dr. Amelung the 
heads on Pis. II. and IY. are reproduced from Griech. u. ro,n. Portrats. I 
have to thank Dr. Loeschcke for the photograph of the Bonn Agathon on 


75 Fuhrer. zu Flor. p. S6. 73 Pliu. X. IT. xxxiv. 67. 

78 Gr. it. ro'iii Portrats. zu 811-2. 79 D. L. Vit. 77, 

77 Plut. de Alej;. ii. 2. Plin. X. B, xxxiv. 74. 
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ANDROMEDA. 


[Plate V.] 

I. 

The romantic tale of the beautiful princess Andromeda, and how 
Perseus freed her from the dragon, has been treated by two of the great 
tragedians, Sophocles and Euripides. Here, if anywhere, Sophocles is thrown 
' into the shade by his rival, so much so that the most important elements of 
Sophocles’ version have been given to the drama of Euripides. Therefore if we 
wish to restore to Sophocles what justly belongs to him, we must first define 
as clearly as possible what belongs to Euripides. For although a great deal 
has been written about this brilliant achievement of Euripides, yet conclu- 
sions that seemed settled are constantly being called in question or denied, 
while questionable or erroneous views are once more put forward as correct. 
Only after the genuine remains of Euripides’ play have been separated out 
can we hope to form any conception of the Andromeda of Sophocles, or to 
give any reasoned answer to the question which is the earlier, Euripides’ play, 
which was performed with the Helena in 412 B.C., or Sophocles’ play, the 
date of the first performance of which has not come down to us. 1 The 
poetry of Euripides was Latinised by Ennius, but the fragments of the Latin 
tragedy do not give substantial help towards the reconstruction of the 
Greek one. 

The Andromeda of Euripides lacked the narrative prologue with which 
the poet usually prefaced his plays for the sake of some special dramatic 
effect. Here it suited his purpose better to leave it out.- The only person 
who could have spoken it was Andromeda herself, because she was on the 
stage from the beginning. In accordance with the idea of the drama, 
Andromeda, as the bride of death, had been led forth to the sea-shore 


1 See Welcker, Die griecliischen Tragocdien, 

11. , p 644 i. p. 349 ; Ribbeck, Die runiischc 
Tragoeclie, pp. 162 and 561 ; Robert, Arch. 
Zcit., 1878, p. 16 ; "Wecklein, ilunchner Sitzv.ngs- 
hcrichtc 1SS8, i.,p.S7 ;AA T ernicke, Paudy-AA’issowa 

1.. 2156; Engelmann, Archaeologische Studien 
zii den Tragikern ; cf. also below, p. 111. 

- Robert, loe. cit. p. 18, tries to prove, on 
very insufficient evidence, the existence of a 
prologue in the customary form, and, strangely 
enough, supposes it spoken by Echo. 


The scholion which refers to the beginning of 
Andromeda’s lament, Fr. 114, as toS irpo\6you 
ttis ’ArSp. i] ebjfioXri tells against and not in 
favour of Robert’s theory, as AVecklein demon- 
strates, p. 87, ff. Engelmann’s use of the 
British Museum Hydria, E 169, as evidence for 
a prologue of this kind, which S. Reinaeh 
(Revue Critique, 1900, p 109) thought ingenious 
but Bethe ' Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1900, p. 
20S2) rejected, falls to the ground along with 
the accompanying interpretation of the vase. 
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duriug the night, and juff before daybreak, when the action of the piece 
begins, she was standing chained to the rock and ready for sacrifice. With 
no set narrative, but with heart-breaking lament, she begins to speak, calling 
on holy night, who delays her departure. It would be difficult to imagine 
what information a prologue could have given, that could not be better made 
clear as the action unfolds itself. The device (ridiculed by Aristophanes) 
of making Echo always repeat the last word of the lament not only is a 
startling stage effect, but in an admirable way brings home to the spectator 
the absolute loneliness of the victim abandoned to a cruel death (Fr. 
] 14—116, Nauck 2 ). Then when the Chorus of Andromeda’s companions 
arrives on the scene Echo obeys the maiden’s behest and is silent. This is 
far from being unnatural, for the character of the lament alters, and instead 
of resounding in deserted space it is addressed to friends who are standing 
close by (Fr. 117-122). Now follows the dialogue with Perseus, who comes 
through the air, and this informs the spectator of everything he requires to 
know concerning the persons of the action, except what has already been 
communicated by Andromeda or the Chorus (Fr. 123-131, 135 spoken (1) by 
Perseus, (2) by Andromeda A. To them enter Andromeda's parents, who 
come to learn their daughter’s fate, Cassiopeia perhaps appearing as kco^ov 
T rpoiTMTTov, bowed with grief. 3 4 In any case the conversation here is chiefly 
between Cepheus and the stranger, who induces Cepheus to promise him his 
daughter as the prize of his help. 5 Apollodoros ii. 44, and Ovid, Metam.. 
iv., 704, give this incident, though this does not prove its occurrence in 
Euripides. Fragment 143, spoken by Cepheus to Perseus, is the only one 
which can with certainty be assigned to this conversation, but the objections 
raised by Cepheus later on prove that he had given the promise. This 
scene, as we shall soon see, had a special attraction for the vase-painter. 
W r ith the well-known invocation of Eros, Fr. 136, Perseus then walks or 
flies away. 

The successful issue of the fight is announced, probably not by Perseus 
himself, because the narrative would not seem natural in his mouth, either 
before or after the rescue of Andromeda, hut by a messenger. From his 
report the grammarians and rhetors preserved what Frs. 145, 146 give, 
and perhaps also the obscure line 147, with 148 and 155, 6 while the elder 
Philostratus used it. as the source of his fictitious picture (i. 29). It is not 
likely that anyone except Andromeda heard the messenger’s tale, for when 
Perseus appears again to loose Andromeda's chains, the Chorus only are 
present on the scene. It is not until everything seems to be turning out 


3 Weeklein very rightly separated them, hut 
gives the second verse to Cepheus. 

4 In support of this view note that in Ennius 

(assuming that Ribheck. p. 167, was right when 
he gave Fr. xvi of the inccrta to Andiomeda} 

Perseus addresses hi" tpiestion as to who she 
is not to the mother herself but to the 
daughter. 


" Robert considers such a promise inconsistent 
with the later refusal by Cepheus, and he does 
not believe that Perseus spoke with Cepheus at 
all, pievioti'* to the death of the monster. This 
view is refuted by the vases, the fragments, and 
the action of the piece. 

6 Several fragments of -Ennius belonging to 
this part are preserved, v, Ribheck, p. 168 f. 
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well that the lovers’ happiness is threatened by the re-entrance of Oepheus. 
It is a touch characteristic of Euripides that Cepheus, at once monarch and 
barbarian, having made a promise in the stress of difficulty, refuses to keep 
his word now that the difficulty is over, and will not give his daughter to 
the stranger without father or lands. Out of the dispute arising from this 
situation a number of verses of transparent meaning have been preserved. 
Of these we may with sufficient certainty assign Fr. 141, 142, 1-3, 144 to 
Cepheus, Fr. 139, 140, 142, 4, to Perseus, and Fr. 137, 138, 151-153 to the 
Chorus. Andromeda must have been present, and the words of Cepheus, 
Fr. 141, could have been addressed only to her. If in addition the mother 
appeared and tried to dissuade Andromeda, she could only have done so after 
the exit of Cepheus, unless there was a fourth actor. Evidently the words 
of Eratosthenes, Catast. 17, auidelaa vi ro tov Ilepcre®? ouy eiXero too 7rarpl 
ovppeveiv ov Be r fj py t pt, taken in their exact sense, imply that Cepheus 
and Cassiopeia both argued with their daughter, and both in vain. Probably 
the father laid stress on paternal authority and the external conditions of birth 
and position, while the mother would urge parental rights and filial obligations. 
It is easily seen what a good subject for dispute this makes, and the poet 
would bring forward the strongest arguments to induce Andromeda to 
remain, so that her independent resolve to follow her preserver in love and 
gratitude, disregarding all traditional obligations, might be thrown into 
triumphant relief. So, too, we should like to assign Andromeda’s words, 
Fr. 132, 7 

ayov Be p' , w £etv , eire TrpoairoXov OeXeis 

e’ir’ aKoyov el're Bpan'B’ . . . 


to this final resolve, and not to her first dialogue with Perseus. 

A second turn of affairs and a new obstacle might now occur through 
the claim of a rival lover previously betrothed to Andromeda, whether he is 
called Phineus, Agenor, or any other name, and an episode of this kind would 
not be difficult to fit into the action of the drama, if tradition supplied it. 
The betrothed might add his expostulations to those of the parents, only it 
would be necessary to assume that this relation was indicated in the first 
part of the drama as well as in the second. The objection that here would 
be a superfluity of motives must give way if tradition required it. But the 
reverse is the fact. Eratosthenes does not mention Andromeda’s betrothed, 
and among the fragments there are none which needs must be interpreted 
as spoken by Phineus or to him or about him, 8 nor is there any such frag- 


7 Laertius Diogenes, iv. 29, quotes these words 
as ex° uel 'a, therefore immediately following 

Fr. 129. In the story told there, certainly the 
one quotation follows as an answer to the other, 
but this was scarcely possible in Euripides, as 
the question seems to require stichoniythv, 
while these verses evidently form the close of a 
longer speech. Indeed, the veises themselves 
give no answer to Perseus" question : S> n apBev 
el (Tw&aiui it efo'Tj uoi yapu' ; and ill the earlier 


situation they are scarcely suited to the virgin 
modesty of Audromeda. 

8 In Wecklein's attempt to assign the 
character of Phineus to Euripides’ drama, we 
look in vain for any argument even partially 
satisfactory. His theory which gives Fr. 149 
to Phineus tin whose case we should expect to 
find the tpas emphasised!. 141 to Phineus, 
spoken to Cepheus, 142, and then later 143, to 
Phineus, similarly addressed to Cepheus, is to me 
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ment extant of the Andromeda of Ennius, which we know to have been 
a Latin rendering of Euripides’ play. In the vase-pictures, again, which 
show us separate scenes of the play or summarise the situation, Phineus does 
not appear, nor is his mask one of those forming the group in the Pompeian 
wall-painting which has been interpreted by Robert. Opinions vary, how- 
ever, about the value of the last piece of evidence. In Sophocles’ drama, on 
the other hand, Phineus, as we shall presently see, played a principal part, 
and the mythographers, as Ovid had done before them, combined the motives 
of the two dramas each after his own fashion. 

The content of Euripides’ drama, thus defined, is reflected in a number 
of ancient representations, 9 the older of which are the more faithful and com- 
plete. Usually Andromeda is seen as she must have stood on the stage 
when the play opened, with arms outstretched, fastened by chains to the rocks 
or to a couple of tree trunks, or (in one instance) to two pillars. The objects 
which serve the double purpose of wedding and funeral gifts are placed 
round her. A maiden is in the act of bringing an amphora, the Xovrpocfropos, 10 
or some other object. This may imply that in the drama the Chorus were 
still bringing on the gifts, or possibly the painter added this feature of his own 
accord to explain the objects already standing there, for, as we shall see, he 
might have borrowed this idea from Sophocles or from the representations 
which followed Sophocles. Perseus stands beside Andromeda and speaks to 
her in C, G, Cepheus appears in E, and Perseus turns from Andromeda to 
address Cepheus in D. The mother is present in B (and F ?) seated (a 
characteristic position for her, cf. the constellation “ Cassiopeia’s Chair,” v. 
Eratosthenes, who refers to Sophocles, c. 16), and bowed down by sorrow in 
such a manner that she could easily be represented in the scene by a /ccocfoov 
TrpocrcoTrov. In A, on the other hand, she is looking vaguely up to one of 
her attendants, and, as in the other vase, is turned away from Andromeda, a 
posture which seems to imply that in the drama they did not converse. 11 


inconceivable. Indeed, even though IVecklein 
finds in Fr. 144 “ the most convincing proof of 
a dispute of the kind between Phineus and 
Cepheus,” there are obviously no proofs of it. 

9 I have marked the first four vases with the 
same numbers as Trendelenburg, Annuli, 1872, 
p. 169, thus : 

A. Mon. cl. I. viiii. -38, Engelmann, p. 72. 

B. Memorie dell’ aecculemin ercolancnsc, 9. PI. 

to p. 197 ; cf. "Watzinger Je vaseulis pictis 
Tarentinis, p. 39. 

B. Eochette Mon. d’ Ant. fig. PI. 41 : 
Engelmann, p. 7-3. 

B. B.M. Bases, F 185, iv. PL vii. Engelmann 
from ditto, p. 8. 

S. Berlin Krater, Arch. An z. 1893, p. 91, 50 ; 
Jahrb. 1896, PI. 2; Engelmann, p. 69. 

F. Berlin Hydria, Arch. An:. 1893, p. 93, 57. 

G. Vase in Bari, Engelmann, p. 6, perhaps the 


one briefly described by Barnabei in Bull, 
cl. I. 1885, p. 50, which Helbig, p. 52, 
compared with a Capuan vase not repre- 
sented in any of the drawings belonging 
to the Institute. 

H. S. Angelo vase. See below. All these 
vases were found in Lower Italy (F ')■ E 
is assigned by Eurtwangler as Attic to 
the end of the 5th century B.C., so that 
it might have been painted soon after the 
performance of Euripides’ Andromeda. 

10 Cf. Trendelenburg, p. 118. But the 
special form to which Milchhbfer and par- 
ticularly Volters {Ath.Mitth. 1891, xvi. 391 ff.) 
drew attention can perhaps only be traced on 
H and, imperfectly, on C. 

11 It is impossible to guess what the unskilful 
craftsman who painted 0 meant by the two 
“ conversing ” figures to the right. Their gestures 
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This situation is again indicated by the Pompeian wall-painting already 
referred to, which, after the favourite Alexandrine fashion of “ short hand,” 
groups the masks instead of the complete characters. The mask of Perseus 
is to the left, Andromeda’s is at the top, the masks of the parents are below, 
and in the centre appears the head and neck of the k^to?. The absence of 
the messenger, and perhaps also the absence of the cleus ex machine. (Athena, 
as Robert conjectures ), 1111 together with the arrangement of the masks, corre- 
sponding to the grouping of the actors in the scene, shows distinctly that the 
painter intended to represent, not the masks of the whole drama, but only 
those belonging to that principal scene as represented on the stage . 12 While 
the parents remain with Andromeda, Perseus goes away to the fight. The 
fight and the group round Andromeda are combined into one picture on vases 
A, B, and F, the scene of the fight being placed on a lower plane than the 
other. Etruscan urns, and similarly a cista , 13 showing, as usual, a preference 
for the most drastic stage effects, represent Andromeda close to the yvijro?, 
which is about to devour her, while on the other side Perseus is just raising 
the gorgoneion to turn the monster to stone . 14 In the urn-reliefs Cepheus 
is present, seated, as in E, showing that his share in the action was more 
important than Cassiopeia’s. Wall-paintings representing the fight omit all 
the other characters except Andromeda. 

The second part of the drama offered much less attraction to the vase- 
painter, evidently because the emotions dealt with lay deeper below the 
surface. In the first part, even if the monster was not visible, Andromeda's 
figure chained to the rock and surrounded by funeral gifts was enough in 
itself to arouse terror and pity in the other characters of the drama and in 
the spectators. But how could a painter represent a dispute between Perseus 
and Andromeda’s parents as to which had the stronger claim on the rescued 
girl ? Hence the only vase-painting, H, which gives this later scene, was 
not at once correctly interpreted by the archaeologist 15 who performed the 
valuable service of freeing it from the distorting restorations with which it 
was encumbered. In this painting Andromeda, though unbound, is still 
standing between the two tree trunks, a clear indication of the earlier part 
of the story, and a proof that this scene was enacted on the same spot as the 
earlier one . 16 The dish of fruit and the fillet of victory, which Andromeda is 
evidently about to offer to Perseus, form the visible expression of her gratitude, 


make them appear deaf and dumb. But cf. 
Trendelenburg, Annali, 1S72, p. 114 f., on the 
restoration of the picture. 

lla Engelmann, loc. cit. p. 76, prefers to 
assign this part to Aphrodite. 

12 Hence the absence of the mask of Phineus 
would be no proof of the absence of that 
character in Euripides’ play. Robert, p. 15-20, 
evidently considers these to be the masks of the 
whole drama, not of one scene. Similarly 
Wernicke. 

13 Mon. d. I. vi. 40. 

34 This is expressed so clearly that one hardly 


understands how Koerte, Urne Etrusche, ii. p. 
103, could dispute it solely on account of trifling 
and unimportant inconsistencies. 

30 G. Patroni, Atti della r. accademia di Napoli 
1894, vol. xvii. ii., PI. 5, referred it to an 
adventure of Paris. The correct interpretation 
was touched on in E dm. Mitth. 1895, p. 95, and 
more exhaustively treated by Trendelenburg, 
Arch. An:. 1896, xi. 204. 

16 Koerte loc. cit. p. 104, 3, assumes a change 
of scene on grounds which are unintelligible to 
me, like most of his remarks in this connection. 
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and the fruit seems at the same time to be a reminiscence of the thank- 
offerings brought by the Ethiopians to refresh the hero after his struggle. 
The exhaustion and fatigue of Perseus is indicated here by his leaning on his 
left elbow against a pillar. Philostratus indicates his weariness by making 
him recline on the grass — also on the left elbow, crTqpt^cov Be eavrov eVi 
rov aptarepou ujkSjvo s. 11 

It is true that Cepheus on his knees as a suppliant before Perseus is con- 
ceived quite differently from the Cepheus of the fragments which contain 
the dialogue. This is not really, however, an inconsistency in character but 
an alternation in mood, such as Euripides loves to elaborate. The Ethiop 
King, mean-spirited in danger, haughty and arrogant when the danger is 
removed, becomes once more humble and cringing (though in vain; when 
Andromeda turns against him and gives her decision for Perseus. This final 
humiliation of Cepheus could hardly have been invented by the vase-painter. 
The presence of Cassiopeia, seated, fits in with our reconstruction of this part 
of Euripides’ play. Only when Cepheus lias done his utmost and failed will 
she try to persuade her daughter, but the vase-painter introduces her by 
anticipation into the preceding scene. The youth with the two spears, 
although nothing of his Oriental dress remains but the shoes, may certainly 
be classed as an attendant of the King (by comparison with A). There is 
no thought of Phineus : on the contrary, the wreath, which can only be in- 
tended for Perseus, recalls the gratitude of the people in Euripides 
(Philostratus). 


II. 

It has been supposed by some (of late by Ribbeck), 17a that the Andro- 
meda of Sophocles was a satyric play, but no convincing evidence for this 
view has been brought forward. The feeling, however, that the quotation 
from this piece — imroicnv fj tcvp-ficucri vavaroXelg ydova — had a comic inten- 
tion, may not be quite mistaken. We shall soon see that the question, just 
because of its rather affected expression, admirably fits the character to 
whom, according to its content, we must assign it. Mythographic notices and 
fragments, not of the Greek original, but of the Latin rendering by Accius, 
give us some notion of the action of the piece, and definite information is 
supplied by a vase-painting clear and easy of interpretation, although, with 
shame be it spoken, so often misunderstood by accomplished archaeologists , 13 
a remarkable instance of the paralysing force of a time-honoured tradition. 


17 If this, as we may assume, was referred to 
iu tire narration of the fight, then certainly 
Perseus himself could not have been the 
narrator. 

17,1 Loc. cit. especially pp. 163, 169 and 564. 
For the opposite view v. Robert, loc. cit. 5, 17, 
12 . 

18 Birch, Archaeologiu, 1855, 36, 1 p. 53, 68, 


PI. 6; Hi Her vim, ilemorie d. ciccad. crcolaii., 9, 
p. 221 ; Trendelenburg loc. cit., p. Ill ; Furt- 
wangler, Arch. Ad-.. 1893, p. 91 ; Kuatz, Quo- 
niodo Perse i fabulain artifices grace i et romani 
tractaverint, Bonn diss. 1893, p. 34, 2, and 53 ; 
Bethe Jahrb. 1896, p. 299 ; Wernicke, loc. cit., 
p. 215, f. ; C. Smith, B. H. Vases, iii. p. 152: 
Kngelmann, loc. cit., pp. 10 and 66. 
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The hydrin of the British Museum (E 169; here PI. V.), the only 
Andromeda vase, as Furtwangler rightly stated, found not in Lower Italy 
but in Vulci, has been acknowledged by every one except Panofka 19 as a 
representation of the Andromeda myth. But it cannot be founded on the 
Andromeda of Euripides because the style shows that it must have been 
painted some decades before the year 412 B.c. It was Knatz who saw this 
most clearly, and traced ( loc . f it., p. 53) the style of Polygnotus in the painting. 
There remains the play of Sophocles, and it was suggested (e.g. Knatz, loc. cit., 
p. 53 f; Bethe, loc. cit., p 296) that this was the origin of the vase ; but the 
idea bore little fruit. 

The picture is composed as a frieze in the older manner, and runs round 
the shoulder of the hydria, possibly with some reference to the funereal 
destination of the vase. At the first glance one might think that the one 
group of three figures, placed among separated figures, forms the central 
point of the composition. But this is not quite correct, for while there are 
only three figures to the left of the group, there are five to the right, and the 
principal action is among these five. Indeed, the middle line falls between 
the five figures to the right and the six, whose value is about the same 
as the five, to the left. The Hellenic youth to the extreme right, in 
chlamys, hat and boots, holding two spears, evidently wears the typical 
.travelling dress ; hence he is a stranger, arrived from a distance. The others 
are clearly non-Greeks, barbarians. Perseus is recognisable even without harpe 
and gorgoneion, for he wears little wings on his boots and others on his hat. 
The right hand, as often occurs in figures of Hermes, is raised to the hat, not 
merely to press it more firmly on the head, but as an expression of painful 
emotion. The King too, who wears a long robe and an Oriental cap, seems to 
be crushed by affliction. He rests both hands on his staff, and with the fixed 
look of hopeless despair watches the three Ethiopians at their work. One of 
them is digging a hole in the ground, a second holds up a post ready to drive 
in, while a third has another post evidently meant for the same purpose.' 20 
Doubtless these are the posts to which Andromeda is to be bound. The posts 
do not belong to the Euripidean story, for he speaks of the victim being 
chained to the rock, 21 hence they must be remnants of an older tradition 
incorporated with Euripides’ version as illustrated in AB(D)GH. The offer- 
ings to furnish forth the bride of death are being carried in from the left : a 


19 Arch. Anz. 1855, p. (55. His own explan- 
ation (Tithonos, Eos, Jlemnon*, was as foolish 
as possible. 

20 Probably the painter did not intend to make 
one post shorter than the other. It happened 
while the background was being blacked in 
round the head of the kneeling Ethiopian. 

21 Fr. 125. The words 

7 rapOevov t Fiku Tiro 
aiiroaopcpuy Aatruv Tsixtffjidrwv 
(Totpris dyaApa X €l P° s 

have been misunderstood by those ancient 


writers who talk of an avrocpves ttyaApa. 
‘ Automorph ' i.e. “natural formation” means 
the stone structure in front of which, like an 
image in high relief, made by an artist (c ro<f>ijs 
Xfipos), the maiden stands. In C, where one 
is almost reminded of skulls (cf. Aecius, Fr. x. 
humane se habet teinplum obvallatum ossibusl, 
and on Etruscan urns it resembles a niche in the 
rock. Cf. Bethe, Jahrb. 1896, p. 296. From 
this is taken Antiphiluv epigram in Ovid iv. 
672, Apollodor. ii. 43. 
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chest, vases of ointment, a garment (on the left arm of the middle figure), a 
mirror, fillets and a chair. This agrees in many points with the play of 
Euripides, and yet there are essential differences. In Euripides and the 
pictures that are founded on his version part of the action is finished before 
the scene opens ; here, all is preparation. In Euripides Perseus comes flying 
through the air after Andromeda has stood in chains all through the night ; 
here, Perseus is present while the posts are built up to form a kind of gallows. 
In Euripides most of the gifts are in place ; here, they are only being brought 
in. And where is Andromeda herself ? Any unprejudiced reader would 
surely expect to see her represented, according to tradition, as a figure of 
girlish grace and modesty. It seems hardly possible, but is nevertheless true 
that all archaeologists from Birch to Engelmann, with the one exception of 
Panofka, interpreted the half-comic, lazy, effeminate figure of a youth as 
Andromeda ! This figure wears the same shoes and headdress as the old King, 
but instead of the long robe he has a short tunic girt round the hips, while 
through the arm-holes of the tunic appears a variegated Oriental garment 
closely fitting to arms and legs. When Panofka disputed the figure being- 
female (there being no evidence that it is female), the other critics, strangely 
enough, neglected to seek for the name of the young barbarian prince, which 
lay so near the surface, and adduced the Amazon costume as favouring* 
their own theory. 22 True, the costume is similar to the Amazon dress, 
but the figure could not be an Amazon, unless she were wounded, and 
eastern women in their everyday life were not dressed as Amazons, so far 
as we know. 

How the old vase-painters imagined Andromeda, Cassiopeia and other 
women is sufficiently shown by the known Andromeda vases (especially 
A, B, D, G), and everybody knows that ancient art individualised the female 
figure with much more reserve than the male. In short, the supported 
figure is a youthful barbarian, a priuce by his dress. The Oriental rpvcfrrj, to 
collect examples of which was a special theme for Greek historians, but which 
in later times also was only too common among the Greeks, is shown by his 
posture of fatigue, leaniug on two servants who, like all the subordinate 
characters in the picture, have Ethiopian features. In the same way 
Hephaestus leans on his attendant nymphs, and Dionysus, old or young, is 
supported by two of his retinue. 23 The most exact literary description of this 
attitude is contained in what Poseidonius says about Alexander, son of 
Ptolemy VII. Athenaeus XII. 550b : ev iroWfi Se Tpvfij) £a>v, ovSe irarelv 
old? t }jv el p-7] Svatv iTrcurepeiSopevos iiropeveTo. The young Ethiopians hold 
their master’s hands, not, as one might suppose, to lead him along against his 
will, for there is no sign of force or of resistance, the prince being too weak 
even to keep hold of his supports. The vase-painter has expressed with 

-- Thus Birch, Jlinervini ; Bethe, p. 298 f., 23 'With this we may compare the relief of 

even goes so far as to suppose that the Ethiopian Aphrodite raised from the sea, for it is strikingly 
seated to the left on E is female and the repre- similar and older than Sophocles. Ant. Dcnkm. 
sentative of the Chorus, although the figure is ex- ii. PL vi. 116 m. Mitt /, . 1S92, p. 71, PL ii. 
actlv the 'ame as the one in the Vnlei hydria. 
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unusual skill in the whole posture of body and limbs 2i and in the fixed stare 
on the face his idea of the nerveless, effeminate youth. The instinct which 
suggested Sardanapalus to the first author who published the vase was 
therefore correct. 

This degenerate prince can be no other than Phineus (or Agenor), 
betrothed to Andromeda. In order to bring out his characteristics in the 
most effective way, the painter has set him and his attendants in full front 
view. And yet no one could say that he is disconnected from the other 
figures to the right and left. It is he on whose behalf the three young 
Ethiopians are bringing the bridal gifts .' 25 As the attendants approach 
Phineus their steps resolve themselves into a standing posture. For 
Phineus has arrived at the “ grave,” as one may say, of Andromeda, and even 
if we did not know it from the other vases, we should guess that the funeral 
offerings are meant for her. The place of the action is apparently the same 
as in Euripides ,' 26 for the stakes must have been set up on the sea-shore. 
The time may be later in the day, but is earlier as regards the action, for 
here we see going on what in Euripides was accomplished before the drama 
opened. Cepheus has arrived with his servants (who do not form the Chorus) 
in order that he may obey the oracle by preparing the place for his daughter’s 
death. Keeping to the picture we must next suppose that Perseus enters as 
a traveller on foot. Everyone must feel that the wonderful entrance through 
the air, invented by Euripides, and the opening of the piece by the lament of 
Andromeda chained, are two features which must exist together or not at 
all, and which form a wonderfully effective combination. What an error of 
taste it would be to make Perseus enter dying while the gallows was still 
being erected ! The wings on his hat and shoes tell us who he is, but his 
whole appearance, if we may trust the picture, is more that of an unassum- 
ing wayfarer than of a marvellous prodigy. Attention is here concentrated 
on Phineus, therefore Perseus must have been on the scene before, and 
must have held a conversation with Cepheus to prepare the audience 
for Phineus’ entry. Phineus comes with funeral gifts for his bride, but 


' 24 This flabby figure reminded Eugelmann 
(loc. cit., p. 66) of a puppet, or at least he 
assumed that this idea had occurred to others. 
Further, in the representationsof the Andromeda 
of Euripides, A, B, Cepheus is supported by an 
Ethiop. "Whether Euripides transferred this 
attendant figure from Phineus to Cepheus, re- 
garding it merely as a support of old age as in 
the case of Hecuba ( Hec . 594), or whether the 
vase-painter made the change, seems impossible 
to decide. 

- 5 On this account Birch and Trendelenburg 
supposed the figure to be female, for the offerings 
were such as could be intended only for a woman. 

28 Robert, p. 17, with whom Bethe agrees, 
conceives of Sophocles’ Andromeda as played in 
front of the palace. He appears to have no 


definite grounds for this view except his own 
opinion that Perseus (whom he quite rightly 
thinks of in Sophocles’ play as walking, not 
flying on at his first appeal ance) could arrive on 
foot only near the palace and not on the shore. 
There seems to be no difficulty here except in 
Robert’s own preconceptions. For the Vulci 
vase-painting refutes his view that “ Perseus’ 
firstappearance is from the shore after slaying the 
monster.” Tumpel Die Aetldopenliindcr des An- 
dromeda myth us, p. 132, would like to shift the 
scene to Persia because the oapyrov mentioned in 
Fr. 131 is a Persian garment I In p. 177 he tries 
to exclude Phineus from the AnJ.romedo of 
Sophocles ! Unfortunately the vase shows, not 
only Phineus, but also his negro attendants. 
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his whole attitude shows that he will not think of lifting a hand to 
save her. 

A scene very similar to this one occurs in one of the plays of Euripides. 
Alcestis. the voung wife of Admetus, has. like Andromeda, fallen a victim to 
the anger of an offended deity, for she has unhesitatingly offered herself, in 
the absence of any other substitute, to suffer death in her husband’s stead. 
She might live if another could be found to suffer the penalty. But 
Admetus’ parents, though aged, still cling to life, and Pheres contents him- 
self with bringing offerings for the grave. As the Chorus see Pheres 
entering and announce his approach to Admetus, v. (ill ff., they utter words 
which might almost equally be said with regard to Pliineus in the Andromeda 
of Sophocles : 

teal fiijv open aov irarepa yijpaun 7roSl 

ctt€i^ovt', OTraSov? t ev % epoiv bapapri erf] 

Koapov ebepovras, reprepenv dyaXpaTa. 

The similarity is too great to be accidental. We may assume that 
the Andromed " of Sophocles was earlier than the Andromeda of Euripides, 
merely from a consideration of the great heightening of stage effect brought 
about by Euripides’ innovations in the entrance of Andromeda and Perseus. 
But whether Sophocles’ Andromeda was earlier than the Alcestis (acted 
in 438 B.c.) or not can only be decided when we have discovered which of 
these two plays treats with greater freshness, force and originality the 
motive of affection commuting its obligations to the form of gifts. It 
stands to reason that the effect is the stronger, or, in other words, that the 
despicable character of the person commuting these obligations is the more 
emphasised, the greater the claim the victim can make on his generosity 
and courage. Pheres, though near the end of his span of life, lies under 

no such strong obligation to sacrifice himself in the place of his son’s wife 

as Phineus does towards his betrothed, especially as Phineus is not required 
to give his life, but merely to risk it in the conflict while fighting for her 
safety. This contrast would come out more clearly if we were in a position 
to compare the whole scene of Sophocles’ Andromeda with the similar one in 
the Alcestis. The situation in the Alcestis is a painful one. One man buys 

his own life by the death of his wife, while the other clings to his few 

remaining years, and refuses to sacrifice them for his son. The scene in the 
Andromeda, as we can see from the vase-paintings, is more of a nature to 
rouse the sympathy of a Greek audience. After the exchange of a few 
words between Phineus and G'epheus, the dispute develops itself between 
Phineus, the cowardly barbarian who abandons his betrothed, and Perseus, 
the Hellenic hero, who will fight for her and win her. If, thus, we conclude 
that Euripides borrowed the dramatic motive from Sophocles, we must date 


•” Did old Pheres, like Phineu^, walk with the situation to represent him as feehlc as 
one support 1 Certainly it was in a«vord with possible. 
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the vase-painting also by its style rather before than after 438. Since 
the vase-painting represents the transition between the scene of Perseus’ 
entrance to C'epheus and the following scene where Phineus is also 
present, we may clearly assume the existence of these two scenes in the 
Andromeda of Sophocles. The tirst scene would explain the situation 
and the second would unfold a contrast of character such as Sophocles 
loved to portray. As to the continuation of the piece, we can find no 
better evidence than the picture, and with a knowledge of the myth as 
a background it will not be difficult to sketch the principal features of 
what remains. 

The dialogue between Phineus and Perseus might have taken place 
before Perseus had seen Andromeda. But it seems scarcely conceivable that 
Andromeda, the chief character, should only enter after the two scenes 
depicted on the vase. Perhaps she opened the piece with her mother, and 
went off after the parodos. The stasimon must follow the dialogue between 
Phineus and Perseus, and after that Andromeda may have been led to the 
place of death, mourning like Antigone. Her mother seems, from 
Eratosthenes 16, to have gone with her and to have sat beside her while 
she stood in chains. This was the crisis at which Perseus might have first 
seen Andromeda, and when once Phineus had given up his betrothed as 
dead, Perseus could woo her, and Andromeda could give her promise in 
return for the promised rescue. Perseus himself might announce the fight 
and the victory. The consequence of this will be to produce a -rrepnreTeia of 
which the vase-painting gives a premonition and which Euripides’ version 
confirms. Phineus, who had abandoned his bride when she was to be the 
prey of the monster, claims her again as soon as she is saved. Euripides 
transferred this change of mind from Phineus to Cepheus and allowed the 
character of Phineus to fall out altogether. In the play of Sophocles 
Cepheus was a man of honour, if we are to judge by the deep distress he 
evidences on the vase-painting.' 27a It is not he but Phineus who threatens 
the lovers in the second part of the drama. We know that the story ends 
happily for them and that Phineus dies, but we cannot even conjecture how 
this came about. 

Reversing the order we followed in examining the Andromeda of Euri- 
pides, let us now start with what certainty we can obtain from the vase- 
painting and see how much more we can add from literary tradition. Of 
the few extant fragments the one cited on page 104 is more suited to the 
Phineus of the picture than to the Cepheus, because of the affectation 
which it evidences; Fr. 124 would be a worthy expression of the 
courage of Perseus; 126 aino^eiXecri X7)Kvdoi<i, perhaps another blundering- 
remark of the Ethiop prince, must refer to the funeral vases brought by 
Phineus, and possibly 131 designates the Oriental garment called adpprov. 
Fr. 127 dpjiiirpvpvov irXolov might be a metaphor for the sea-monster rush- 


Compare the Cepheus of Euripides on the vases ABE. 
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ing backwards and forwards in the light with Perseus. Ovid, in telling the 
story, compares the monster to a ship, iv. 706, and later on, 721, describes its 
movements upwards and downwards, backwards and forwards. Possibly Fr. 
125 iSov be (f>oiviov pdcrdXgTa Siyovov may belong to the same narrative 
passage, and may refer to the incident which Ovid v. 727 describes as 
falcato verbemt ense, following it up immediately by the words belna 
pvniceo mixtos cum sanguine fludus ore vomit. Finally Fr. 129, the one 
word £eu£t\e&>?, explained by Hesychius as £eu/crbs \aos\ or, as it probably 
stood %evKTr]<i \aov f/ q> inre^evy/ievoL eicri Aciot, fits in almost literally 
with the Phineus of the vase-painting, who places his arms like a yoke 
on the necks of his subjects that they may carry or push him forward. 
Thus conjectures may be made about the meaning and place of these 
few slight fragments, though they do not add much to our conception 
of the whole. 

We are rather better off as regards the Andromeda, of Accius. Ribbeck, 
Die romischc Tragoedie, p. 561, rightly perceives that it was founded on an 
original different from that which was the source of Ennius’ play. But as 
he assumes that the Andromeda of Sophocles was a Satyric play, he naturally 
does not find his original there. Ribbeck’s attitude (evidently quite unpre- 
judiced) to the drama of Accius may be given in a translation of his own 
words. “ It was not a foregone conclusion, as in Ennius and Euripides, that 
Andromeda herself was exposed to the monster. On the contrary, the parents 
must have disputed the question with the betrothed, Phineus or Agenor, and 
this would bring out the inherent weakness in the character of the betrothed, 
complicated by the motive of love to the maiden.” If for “ parents ” we read 
Cepheus ” we have the very scene represented on the Yulci vase. Hence 
we should assign Fr. 3 nisi quid tuci facultas tided open, per earn, to Cepheus 
(addressing Phineus), and Fr. I nee quei te adiutem invenio: hortari figet, 
non prodesse id puclet, to Phineus (addressing Cepheus) Fr. 6 namque ut 
dicam te metu a at segnitate adiuvere (?) didAtuce haucl meumst might have been 
previously spoken by Perseus to Phineus. When Perseus first sees Andro- 
meda he may compare her to a statue of a divinity, and then might follow 
Fr. 10. humane te luibct tcmplum obvalla.tum ossibu.s. These words do not 
necessarily imply that Andromeda had stood a long time on the spot, a 
circumstance inconsistent with the vase-painting. For in the version of 
Sophocles (followed by Fr. 1 of Accius), as well as in that of Euripides, the 
monster devoured many victims before the oracle was appealed to. There- 
fore Andromeda would naturally be bound at the place where the dragon 
always seized his victims. Fr. 12 reads quod benejiciurn hand stcrili in segete, 
rev, te obsesse intelleges. Ribbeck supposes that Perseus spoke these words to 
Cepheus after his betrothal to Andromeda. This is certainly correct, but is 
it not evident from the words that Perseus is not asking the consent of 
Cepheus (as in Euripides, Ovid iv. 703), but that Cepheus has offered his 
daughter to Perseus of his own accord after Phineus has abandoned her 
and after the mind of Perseus has been sufficiently revealed bv his dialogue 
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with Phineus, and that now Perseus is promising gratitude ? This fits very well 
with the upright character of Cepheus as we become aware of it in the vase- 
painting, a character which finds expression in the words he speaks to Perseus 
and Andromeda after the rescue, Fr. 11 aha, educavi : id facite grat-um, ut sit 
seni. Certainly in Fr. 14 he seems unwilling to give up his daughter, but 
Fr. 103 meministin te spondere mihi gnatam tuam ? if rightly introduced here 
from the incerta, might very well be spoken by Pbineus, instead of by Perseus 
as Ribbeck supposes. In any case the former suitor must come on the scene 
again after the rescue of Andromeda. It is very clear that Ribbeck 
separated two halves that belong together in assigning the first, viz., the 
abandonment of Andromeda by Phineus, to Accius (Sophocles), and the 
second, viz., the quarrel with Perseus and the renewed claim on the 
rescued girl, to Ennius (Euripides). Ribbeck himself admitted that these 
two parts w r ere related to each other, and the evidence of Ovid makes it 
certain that they should be joined. For Ovid relates circumstantially 
and vividly how Phineus came with a troop of armed men and fell 
on Perseus at his wedding feast En, ait, en, adsum proereptae conjugis 
ultor” V. 10. Cepheus takes the part of Perseus against him as we 
should expect, 2S and reproaches him for his cowardice : scilicet hand satis 
cst quod te spectantc revinctci cst (corresponding almost exactly to the 
vase-paintiug) et nullam quod opem patruus sponsusve tulisti. The scene 
referred to here as already past was acted in the drama of Sophocles, 
and we must assign to the same drama the scene in which this reminiscence 
is made. The contrast between the cowardice of Phineus and the courage 
of Perseus, as shown in the vase-painting, is here pointed and sharpened 
by the words timidissime Phineu, 224, given as a repartee to Perseu fort- 
issimo, 216, 221. 

We see, then, that Ennius (and possibly Livius Andronicus before 
him) chose the newer and more famous drama of Euripides for his adapta- 
tion, while Accius, two generations later, placed the Andromeda of Sophocles 
on the Roman stage. Ovid made use of both, the first part of his narrative 
being taken from Euripides and the second from Sophocles. Sophocles’ 
tragedy, if it was earlier than the Alcestis of Euripides, must have been 
performed in Athens about three decades before the Andromeda of Euripides. 
It has been pointed out (p. 109) that there may have been a certain similarity 
between this play and the Antigone , performed in 441 B.C. What we know 
of the two plays makes it clear that that of Sophocles was the earlier. The 
entrance of Perseus, the bringing in of Andromeda, are much simpler and 
more natural than the elaborated stage effects added by Euripides. It is 
hardly conceivable that the more elaborated form preceded the simpler. 
Sophocles seems to have found his chief dramatic interest in the contrast 
between Perseus and Phineus, set off by the gracious presence of Andromeda, 


-’’In Apollodorus, also, Phineus is the only betrothed of Andromeda, and makes him an 
adversary. Hyginus gives Agenor as the ally of Cepheus. 
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barbarian by birth, but Greek in beauty of form and spirit. Yet the Andro- 
meda of Sophocles can hardly have found opportunity to express that noble 
self-forgetfulness which the Andromeda of Euripides shares with the other 
heroines of his plays, with a Theonoe. a Makaria, an Tphigeneia 

Roue. Avgust, 1900 . 


E. Petersen. 



FIRST REPORT OF A JOURNEY IN PISIDIA, LYCAONIA, AND 

PAMPHYLIA. 


Part III. 


Continued from Vol. XXII, p. 3i6. 


E. — Khatyx Serai (A varpa) axd Neighbourhood. 

We were at Khatyn Serai for four days, arriving on the fourth day of 
July, 1901, and leaving on the seventh. Our road from Konia lay through 
Baiyat, where we copied the following inscription. 


Baiyat. 

No. 150. — W.M.R., H.S.C., G.A.W. 


OYAT1! AN 
MAPK€AAAN 
A I (flYAAl 
THC KOACO 
N6IAC 
IX X 


OuX7ria^ 
yidptceWav 
al (f)v\al 
ko\o3- 
velas 


The length of our stay at Khatyn Serai enabled us to become acquainted 
with a good number of inscriptions. Besides verifying almost all the inscrip- 
tions already published from Professor Sterrett’s copies, or from Professor 
Ramsay’s earlier ones (cf. W.E. pp. 242 ff. : (ILL. vol. iii. pp. 1239 and 2061), 
we heard of and copied twenty-four new inscriptions, ten of which are in 
Latin and one bilingual. We were also able to make some examination of 
Zoldera, the site of the ancient city, which lies rather more than a mile N.W. 
of the village. 

The inscriptions are most conveniently considered according to the 
language in which they are written ; for if they were found on the site of 
the modern village, they were in all probability carried thither from 
Zoldera. 


H.S. — VOL. XXIV. 


I 
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Latin Inscriptions. 

151. — In a hut on the south side of Zoldera. W.M.R. 

x kjxx u t x xj iitxx » ' u Pro salute Imp(eratoris) Ne[rvae 

CAESARISAYGGFI Caesaris Aug(usti) Gerfmanici 

M VLPI V SDIDDIAN V M(arcus) Ulpins Diddianu[s, 

SACERDOSMARTIS Sacerdos Martis. 

Some of the inscription, which has been published from our copies in 
the C.I.L. (vol. iii. Xo. 14400), has been lost on the right. The date of the 
inscription is Oct. 97 — Jan. 98. For the name Ulpius at Lystra cf. our 
No. 150 and W.E. Xo. 254; for Diddianus cf. C.I.L. vol. iii. Xo. 6627 (the 
inscription is at Coptos, but C. Didins was from Ancyra), and L. Didius 
Marin us (Xo. 6753, Ancyra). 


Xo. 152. — Western Cemetery. WAI.R. 1882 and 1903. 


L.OCT.MODESTVS 
OMXIBVS MVXE 
RIBYS FYXCTYS 
SIBI YIYYS PO 
Y T A 


L(ucius) Oct(avius) Modestus 

omnibus mune- 

ribus functus 

sibi vivus po- 

s]u[i]t. 


Between lines 1 and 2 is a horseman galloping spear in hand. 
B.C.H. 1883, p. 316 ; C.I.L. vol. iii., Xo. 6788. 


Cf. 


Xo. 153.— WAI.R, H.S.C, G.AAV. 

LEXXIYSRYFYS • EX NIOR Y FOPATRIFT x 
EXX XIAESORORIETEXXIO. 

R AH IBIETEXXIAEMATRIYI 

L(ucius) Ennius Rufus Ennio Rufo patri et 
Enn[io fratri et Enjniae sorori et Ennio 
R[ et s]ibi et Enniae matri vi[vis 

The letters are small and well formed ; the surface of the stone is much 
worn. This is C.I.L. vol. iii. Xo. 12141. 


Xo. 154 —Zoldera, in a hut bet ween the tepe and the Avasma. H.S.C. 
G.A.W. 


LOLLiAe rerwxaAe 
SOCRAeAMICISSIMAE 
PAXXIYS , ' ROCYLA 
XYr MEMORIAE 
cays a 


Lolli[a]e Secundae 
socr[a]e [ajmicissimae 
P(ublius) Annius [PJrocula- 
nus memoriae 
causa. 


For Annius cf. Xo. 155 and perhaps Xo. 156. 
Xo. 14400 f. 


This is C.I.L. vol. iii 
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No. 155.— VV.M.R. 


QLAITILIONEPOTI 
ANNIAVETTIAVXOR 
EIYSMEMORIAICAYSA 
ET SIBI RESTITYIT 


Q(uinto) Laitilio Nepoti 
Annia Vettia uxor 
eius memorial causa 
et sibi restituit. 


This is C.I.L. vol. iii. No. 14400 e. 


No. 156.— W.M.R, H.S.C., G.AAV 

A B 

LAN YR 

EQV I • FlYR 


The stones A and B are, the one in the eastern, the other in the 
western bridge. They are similar in character and the letters are of the 
same size, five inches high, and are finely and deeply cut ; they belong to 
the early Imperial period. Apparently both are complete on the] three sides 
indicated; there is no clue to the extent of the gap between them. The 
interpretation of YR as vir is uncertain. This is C.I.L. vol. iii. No. 14400 h 
(cf. No. 6797 and B.C.H. 1883, p. 317). 


L(ucius) An[nius 

Equ[es(?) ]m duumv(ilr(?) 


No. 157.— VY.M.R. 


J ' PROBI Probi- 

s 0 • 31 ' C ' no m(emoriae) c(ausa) 

Complete at bottom and on right. 


No. 158. — On a pedestal ; slightly ornate ; much broken. W.M.R. 

AQYI Aqui[lam legatum August i pro 

PRAE prae[tore 

XII xii[tribus 

Good early Imperial lettering. Complete except on right and possible 
at top. If our restoration be correct, there must have been a line above our 
first line with the full name of Cornutus Aquila, who was governor of 
Galatia in B.c. 6 (cf. our No. 7, 11, and 12). The monument must have been 
erected at the time of the foundation of the colonv. For the tribes of Lystra 
cf. our No. 150. This is C.I.L. No. 14400 d. 
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Xo. 159. — On a lion. W.M.R. 

// RYFYSETLY Rufus et Lu[cius 

Complete on right. This is C.I.L. 14400 h (cf. G796 and B.C H. 1889, 
p. 317 ). 

Xo. 160. — W.M.R. 

HUS ' SOC • P LIX ]hus Soc. P[au]lin[us et uxor 

ILIAGRAPTE 7 PI LI A eius Pupjilia Grapte [P]upilia[e 

\ ; AE MOXOMEXTY En]n[i]ae monomentu[m 

IL SY F]il[iae] su[ae 

YIXITAXX XXT vixit annos xxi 

Complete at bottom only. There is a broad blank space between lines 4 
and 5. 

In addition to these inscriptions, seven (Xos. 242 — 248) are given by 
Sterrett on pp. 142 — 145 of the Wolfe Expedition. We examined all. 
With regard to Xo. 242, I need only here 1 call attention to the spelling 
Lustra which is found on coins and in Latin inscriptions of the colony. In 
Xo. 243. the transcription is correct. Xo. 244 should read 

XCHARE AJnchare- 

XASECYX na Secun[da 

YLAAA L(ucio) Am[ 

The symbols at the end of the third line are very uncertain — perhaps 
XL annorum. 

In Xo. 245, delete the second P in line 2. 

In Xo. 246, the first line appears to be I a CM. In line 5 the first word 
is SYIS, but the second is apparently IRPESIS, the first I being very un- 
certain. P should perhaps be R. We could not read PRAEDIS, which 
Mommsen suggested. CAYSAE is the last word, an engraver’s error for 
CAYSA. Lines 4, 5, and 6 are complete on the right. 

In X o. 247, we have no record of any point in lines 1 and 2. There 
is an erasure after the O in line 4. The first F in line 5 should 
be a P. 

In Xo. 248. The copy in the C.I.L. (vol. iii., Xo. 6791) is right, where 
it disagrees with Sterrett. The first letter of line 2 is A not M. 


1 See p. 123 
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No. 164.— W.M.R., H.S.C., G.A.W. 


? 41 

IROLIYrM 
€M C IlY A 
ATINNIAKA? 
OITATPA€AY 
TH Z(jJC A KAI 
OnitOKOCM CO 
ANAPI AYTHC 
MNHMHC 
XAPIN 

This is C.I.L. 14400(7. 


[Atinnia Cle- 
opatra sibi 
viva et Opi- 
-o Cosmo] v- 
iro eius m- 
em[oriae] c[a]ussa 
’Anvvia KAe- 
07 TtiTpa eav- 
Tjj ££)cra /cal 
’Oirlut K.ocrfJ.0) 
dvBpl avTtp ; 

x dptv 


Greek Inscriptions. 

No. 162. — W.M.R. 


AeiOYINCICO 
rAIWKAUj)AA 
Yl AO(f)€AAI 
A € l OYINCIOI 
0 cf)€AAI 0 CK 1:11 
U)CI©€ArO 
N € I C I 


Aeioviveia) 

Talcp kuI ‘J'AjA- 
o]ui'a 0(f>eWi[a 
Ae/ovlveioi 
O (/>eAAto? /c[ai 
A ~\a>ai6ea y o- 
velai 


No. 168. — W.J1.R. 


ANCCTHCC 
BABUJAI TY 
NHAYTOY 
MNHMHC XAPIN 


o Se/va] dveargoe 

Ba/3®o( yv~ 

vrj avrov 

fJ.W]/J,7]S 'X'Upiv. 


Relief with two figures above the inscription. There must also have 
been a line containing the husband’s name above the x’elief. 

The name Ba/3[®] occurs in C.I.G. 4142 (Ocuus, Ogur, or Ogut in 
Galatia, nine miles from Amasia on the road to Ancyra). 
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No. 164— W.M.R. 

//// c? s < © e o 1 1 o//// 
noceAniA 
CYMBIlUCe 
MNOTATH 
MNHMHCX A 
PIN 


0eo7ro[/i- 
7 TO? 

avpBcw cre- 
fjivoTt'nr] 

PVPPV? X a ~ 

piv. 


No. 165— W.M.R. , H.S.C, 

0YAA6PI0C O vaXeptoi 

ZOJCIM.OC Zcoeri/io? 

ZOJCIMHAI Z coaipr/Sl 

0YT A TP I Ovyarpl 

Below the inscription are two small arches containing reliefs. 

No. 166— W.M.R., H.S.C. 

AT AQHM6P0CKH 
rYNHNYTOYZGJ 
NT€CT€KNOIC 
TAYKYTATOIC 
M 

No. 167. — W.M.R. 

A YPHAIOC 
AONT€INOC 
CTPATIOJT 

HC A€T /////// 

No. 168— W.M.R., H.S.C., G.A.W. 

MCUN€ICN€lKOMH AO M wveis NfcfKo/ir;So[u9 /ce . . 
NeiKOMHAOYCMCON Net/eo/ijffiou? M a>i/[ei too 7ra7r- 

GJKAITATAITHMAMA 7 r]&) /ecu T drat tt) papa [/ee Net/eo- 

HAHTOJr/ p^]Sr) rw ry[\vKVTdT(p iraTpi 

The stone now measures 15 inches in width. Above the inscription is 
a triangular pediment, containing the representation of an eagle. This fixes 
the centre of the stone, which was apparently originally 22 inches in width, 
and contained 5 or 6 letters to the right of those which still remain. The 
inscription is not complete at the foot. A short name stood at the end 
of line 1. 


AJup17X.ee>? 

A ovyelvos 
crrpaTiooT- 
7 7? Aeyfewi'o? 


’Ay adrjpepos zee ?/ 
yvvrj ainov £a>- 
ure? tskpoh 
y\vKVTdroi$ 
p[v>'lPV<; x “P Ll ' 
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No. 169. — W.M.R. 


Lbl. 

LEINIOi 

LMAKAPI 

AEHIMOYN 

AnOYCAIZZ 

EMEUlNTOErEPE 

PANIOIOnAAINK 


ThisNsa fragment of a metrical epitaph. 


No. 170. — On a very large block of building stone. W.M.R. 

nPOKAO Y T 1 T 1 N //,'"/ TlpoicXov TiTiv[iavov 

Complete to left. Large good letters. 

No. 171. — In the fountain. W.M.R.. H.S.C.. G.A.W. 


e////K€XOAOL)M€NON€XOITO 
For "exoiTo, cf. No. 42. 

No. 172. — W.M.R. 

vKAAC 
AOKNA 
AOPKAC 
TATHP 
YiOie 
MNHM6I 
NZaNTEC 
ATeckey 
ANHAY 
T 1KAC 
" " K 


0]e[ov] Ke'Xo\a>/J,evov eyono 


f Hpa]«Xa? 
«■«!] A ofiva 
/cai] Aop/ca? 
<?u]yaT77p [/cat 
viol 

o]v fwi'Te? 

KjareaKev- 

acrjav 


No. 173.— W.M.R., H.S.C., G.A.W. 

AoNreiNC//// 
aAA ioy 

Horseman 

right. 

nAoy 

€YXH 

Or, perhaps, ’Afptai'Jou. 


Aovyeivo[<; 

’AXX[mi']oO 


nXoi'[To)r't 

ei>xv[v 
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The Greek inscriptions ''Nos. 249 — 255) in Sterrett occupy pp. 145 — 148 
in the Wolfe Expedition. The following corrections should be made. 

St. No. 249, line 1, the two upright strokes of the N of avkajpaev are 
legible : line 3, K can he read at the beginning : T I should be TT, i.e. 
eTravear^ae for eri dve'aTrjaei’. 


St. No. 250. — This inscription may be restored as follows : — 

’A. 2e[ho- . . . a]a> v ice ’A. ARip/ro? 

K€ ’A. Ka7rtTon' viol avTov ice 
A. 'Ppysiva OvytiTr/p avTov 
eiTOLT)(TaV TO KOlfJ.rjT)']pi- 
5. ov e g dvaXcofiiiTcov Sv- 
o fiev \_pd\epT) rov Karri- 
T&rno?, pLepos 3[e] ev 
jot? dSeA- 
d>[oi]<; [gjz/jj/tij? 

10. yapiv. 

It was copied by Professor Ramsay in 1882 and 1901: in 1901 Mr. 
AYatlien and I were with him. In line 1, the letters placed between brackets 
are broken, and uncertain, but Sterrett’s restoration SejV. Kairifrcov is wrong. 
In line 2, the punctuation mark after A is taken for an I. In line 5, the 
word ISicov has probably been omitted either before or after dvaXcopiiTcov by 
a slip of the engraver. In line 9 a symbol like x after the first C must be a 
punctuation mark. 

St. No. 251. — For eATGJ in line 1, read 6 A 1 1 (x), i.e. eavTcp. 


St. No. 252. — Read and restore as follows : 


A YPHQ£OALlJ 
CAI YNTHIZ. 

H0YT/ TPITAY 
ATHOtKAHM 
MH /PIN 

There is a cross above the inscription, 
the left. 


AupjfjAto?) ©eoSct)[po- 
? Ai[o? crjirn rfj IBt- 
p 0vy[a]Tpl yXojAu- 
rjary ©[ej/cXy p[y>]- 

wb] xb]p“'- 

The inscription is complete on 


St. No. 253. — Read and restore as follows : 


ANXA 

iHNAKOYIN 
i i AAAK > 
ANXAPH 
NUJneTPUJ 


’Av X ci- • 
p]ifa K oviv- 
T(]\Xa K(oiz'Tim) 
’A vx a pp- 
vro II erpoi- 
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NILlITLiJKAI 
ANNILlI 
HM€N 
6PIO A€ 
A//CCTH 
KAI 


via> to> Kai 
’A vvicp 

K€tc\]T)fJ.eV- 
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St. No. 253.- — Restore I oTijWi) VLainrahot;. 

Concerning Sterrett’s inscriptions from Giomse (Nos. 266-268) we have 
nothing to say except to suggest that lines 9 and 10 of No. 267 should be 
restored thus : 

Kai y]oj/[ev- 
aiv 


Nos. 261-268 of Sterrett are republished from copies by Prof. Ramsay 
in C.I.L. vol. hi., No. 12215, with a complete text and the name Col. 
Lustrensium. Prof. Ramsay also sends me the following inscription : — 


Sari Kyz.— W.M.R. 


MAPKOCA 
OCAONTO 
AYIAMAA 
,NA! . . C 


A ! dpKos ’A[TiXr-(?) 
o? i\dvyo[? 4>X- 
avia MaA[X7a (?) y- 
i/jra^/d] e[avTov. 


The inscription is not complete on the right. Sari Kyz is a mile and a 
half north of Zoldera. 


Zolclerci. 


The time which we had at our disposal enabled us to make some 
attempt at examining the site. Regular excavations were out of the ques- 
tion, not only because we were not provided with the necessary authority, 
but also because both time and funds for such research would have failed us. 
It was possible, however, to make a rough sketch of the site (Fig. 1), which 
besides serving an immediate purpose may prove of use to future explorers. 
The sketch together with a photograph of the tepe, taken from the south-east 
and shewing the inscribed pillar, is given on p. 121 (Figs. 1 and 2). The 
letter A on the sketch marks the foundations of a small church ; 2 BBB marks 
the course suggested along the side of the tepe for the road from Iconium. 
0 is the spot pointed out to us as the site of the gate. D marks the Ayasma 
described in Ramsay’s The Church in the Bo-man Empire, p. 50, and E the 
inscribed pillar. 


- See p. 123. 
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Inscribed Pillar. 

The identity of this site with Lystra is fixed by the inscription on the 
pillar, which is a dedication to Augustus, its founder, by the colony. The 
inscription was discovered by Prof. Sterrett, who published it in the Wolfe 
Expedition, p. 142, cf. C.I.L.. vol. iii. No. 6786. It was suggested by Prof. 
Ramsay (The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 51), on the analogy of a 
similar dedication to Augustus found in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
that this stone marked the site of the temple of Zen? 6 a> v rrp'o ti;? 7 roXew? 
(Acts xiv. 13). This suggestion may be right, but the removal of two or 
three feet of soil shewed that the stone was at all events not exactly in its 
original position. We found no traces of Roman work near it, or between it 
and the other pillar shewn in the photograph. The stones had been moved 
from their original position, which may or may not have been near, and had 
been used as the door-posts of a Turkish house, the foundations of which 
could be traced between the pillars and on either hand. The pillars measure 
respectively 4 ft. 114 in. high by 2 ft. 74 in. broad and 1 ft. 114 in. deep and 
4 ft. 54 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. The larger, which is on the right, is 
inscribed. The distance between the two stones is 9 ft. 5 in. The founda- 
tions of a small building (A), which we examined on the east side of the tepe, 
proved to be those of a small Byzantine church. The annexed plan (Fig. 3) 
makes any further description of it unnecessary. 



Fig. 3 
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The Site, Roman Road and Gate. 


It will be seen from the photograph and sketch that the tepe rises 
sharply from the plain on all sides, and that it is somewhat higher at the 
south end than at the north. In the centre of the south end there is a 
depression through which a road must have entered the city : a short distance 
from this depression, on the slope of the tepe south of its south-east corner, 
at the spot marked G, we were told that a gate had once stood. No traces 
of the gate could be seen above ground and, though we removed some of the 
soil, we could find no trace below ground of its foundations. The tradition 
is, however, worth putting on record : it came to us on the authority of an 
aged inhabitant of the village, who had seen it in his childhood. It appeared 
to us that the tradition might be true, for there was an incline along the 
face of the slope leading from the depression before alluded to, past the 
site assigned to the gate and round the south-east corner of the tepe. This 
incline was continued along the east side until it joined the plain, and was on 
the whole such as might mark the ancient course of a road. It is marked 
EBB in the sketch. 


H. S. Cboxix. 



MYCENAEAN VASES AT TORCELLO. 


In view of the importance of ascertaining the limits of the influence of 
the early civilization of the Aegean, the existence of four Mycenaean vases 
in the little museum at Toreello has a certain interest. 

This museum contains a miscellaneous collection of antiquities, some 
dug up in the island itself or coming from the ecclesiastical buildings close 
by, some from the adjacent islands in the lagoon. Amongst a number of 
vases of later date are the four in question. 

The first of these (No. 727) is a small pseudamphora of somewhat 
flattened form. The buff slip is decorated all over the body of the vase with 
bands of red glaze-paint. The spaces on the shoulder of the vase not 
occupied by the spout and handles are filled with parallel strokes gradually 
decreasing in length, which thus form the triangles of bars common on late 
Mycenaean ware. 

The second vase (No. 760) is shewn in Fig. I. 1 The technique is the 
same as that of the pseudamphora, but the slip is paler and thinner, and both 
it and the paint are not so well preserved. The decora- 
tion consists of five waves of paint rising and falling and 
forming a band of ornament below the handies. These 
were three originally; two are now missing. Above 
the handles near the turned-over lip of the vase is a 
plain band of colour, and the neck and lip are also 
coloured. The vase was found in 1881 in the island ^of 
Mazzorbo. Three vases figured by Furtwangler and 
Loschcke ( Myhenische V men PL I. 6; PI. VIII. 45; PJ. IX. 52) from 
Ialysus form an almost complete parallel both in form and 
in decoration. The only difference is that the Ialysus vases 
have either a star or a tendril added to the wave pattern. 

The third vase (No. 914), shewn in Fig. 2, is of rougher 
make than the others. It is of the ‘ feeding-bottle ’ shape, 
of which so many have been found at Kourtes in Crete, 
and in other late Mycenaean deposits. It is made of rather 

Fig. 2. coarse grey clay, apparently without slip, and roughlv 

decorated with strokes of dull blackish paint. It was found 
in the island of Toreello in 1881. 

The only other vase to be mentioned is a very small pyxis-shaped 




Fig. 1. 


1 Both the figures are a little less than 3 size. 
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vessel of very much the same shape as No. 33 in F. and L.’s table of vase- 
forms. It also has its parallel from lalysus, cf. F. and L. PI. IX. 55. 

The linear decoration of the pseudamphora, which strongly resembles that 
of the lalysus vases, the wave-pattern on the second vase, and the shapes ot 
these vases, and especially of the third, make it clear that these importations 
date from the later period of the Aegean civilization. 

In the same museum is a string of amber beads, some decorated with 
A nations, and one or two clay .spindle-whorls, which resemble the Mycenaean 
whorls in shape, though they are not formed so cleanly. On these, however, 
no stress can be laid, as such whorls are found in great abundance in all the 
North-Italian prehistoric sites. 

The interest, of these vases lies in connexion with the question of early 
trade routes, and their use by the Mycenaeans and early Greeks. The 
commercial importance of the head of the Adriatic in the earliest times is 
well known. Aquileia is mentioned by Strabo (V. i. 8) as a centre of 
trade. The whole question is dealt with in the chapter on Primaeval Trade- 
routes in Ridgeway’s Origin of Metallic Currency. 

In regard to the use of these routes by Mycenaean traders it 
should be noted that these vases may be assigned approximately to the same 
period as the Mycenaean vases found in Sicily and now 7 preserved in the 
Museum at Syracuse. These vases were found with native ware of Orsi’s second 
Sicilian period, and are of shapes that are also found among the lalysus 
ware. 2 

Mr. Bosanquet has called my attention to two other finds of Mycenaean 
objects which have a bearing on this question. The first is the discovery of 
vases at Scoglio di Tonno, near Taranto, of the latest Mycenaean style, 3 
together with clay female idols of characteristic Mycenaean form. These 
were found in a stratum immediately above the Terramare deposits. 
Quagliati also claims that a figure found in the Terramare deposit of Taranto 
is an imitation of this Mycenaean type, and Pigorini i believes that objects 
akin to Mycenaean occur in the Terramare deposits of the low r er Po valley. 
Apart from this question, however, tire discoveries at Scoglio di Tonno 
clearly shew, as Quagliati points out, a connexion betwmen Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion and the latest period of the Italian bronze age. 

The other discovery of My r cenaean vases in question is that made in 1843 
by de Bosset, the governor for England of the Ionian islands. These vases 
come mostly from Cephallenia, 5 but some probably from Ithaka. They 7 are 
at present in the Museum of Neuchatel, and have been published by M. Paul 
Dessoulavy in larvae. Archeologiqve, Vol. xxxvii. pp. 128 sqq. From the 


- See especially F. and L. PL I. 3. and PL 
VIII. 43. 

3 Quagliati, Bidletiao di Paldnologia llaliana. 
Anno xxvi. 1900. 

4 For the question of Mycenaean influence 
in the Terramare deposits of the lower valley 


of the Po, see Pigorini's article, Mon. ant, 
Vol. i. col. 143 sg. 

5 A beehive tomb and other Mycenaean 
tombs have been found in Cephallenia at 
Masarakata, see Frazer, Pausanias iii. p. 140. 
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illustrations which he gives it is clear that they belong to the saire late 
period of Mycenaean art to which the vases of Syracuse, Torcello, and Ialysus 
must be ascribed. Shapes characteristic of this collection are the pseud- 
amphora, the shape shewn in Fig. 1, three-handled, pyxis-shaped vessels like 
the fourth vase front Torcello, and three-handled vases of the shape shewn 
by Furtwiingler and Loschcke (op. cit .) PI. I, 3, PI. VIII, 43, and mentioned 
above as characteristic of the Syracusan vases. The linear stvle of the 
decoration also points to the same period. 

The finding of Mycenaean vases all of the same period at these different 
places, the east coast of Sicily, Taranto, and Cephallenia, points to so much 
maritime enterprise on the part of the later Mycenaeans that it seems more 
than probable that the Torcello vases came by sea from the Aegean. 
Herodotus (i. 163) preserves the tradition of the Phocaeans’ voyages to 
Adria. On the other hand, in iv. 33, he gives an account of an overland 
route from the Adriatic to Delos by way of Dodona, the Malian Gulf, 
Carystus, and Tenos, and at the present day' there is considerable traffic 
across the Pindus range where this route must have crossed it. The modern 
road leads from Jannina, which is close to Dodona, eastwards over the Zygos 
pass, and then descends to Kalambaka in Thessaly. Thence to the Malian 
Gulf it is flat country all the way as far as Pharsalus, where the road turns 
south over the hills to Lamia. No Mycenaean objects, however, seem to 
have been found at Dodona. 

It is a noticeable fact that practically all the Mycenaean pottery found 
outside the islands of the Aegean resembles both in form and decoration 
the vases discussed above, and must therefore with them be set down to the 
later period of the Aegean civilization. The vases found in the islands 
present a much more vigorous aud fresh appearance, and a less conventional 
dead style of decoration. The contrast can be well seen by comparing 
Furtwiingler and Loschcke’s plate XII, which represents vases from 
Therasia, with the plates they give shewing vases from the mainland, or 
still better by comparing the Melian pottery from Phylakopi with the main- 
land ware. 

The relative lateness of this latter is clear, and in Crete a giadual 
transition can be traced from the earlier to this later deader style, and from 
it to the geometrical. 

These finds, therefore, illustrate and confirm the conclusion that the age 
of the decadence of Mycenaean pottery is also the age in which its diffusion 
was widest. 6 

The historical interpretation of this remarkable fact is one of the most 
interesting of the many unsolved problems presented by the early civilization 
of the Aegean and the neighbouring countries. 

Mr. Bosanquet sends me the following note: — 

‘ In connection with the “furthest north” which yon have established 


C'f. ‘The Pottery of Knossos,’ Mackenzie, J.II.S. xxiii. p. 201. 
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for Mvcenaean vases, it is interesting to notice how far their range has been 
determined in other directions. 

‘(1) West. A pyxis found in Spain and published by Gascon de Golos, 
>S 'magoza i. PI. III., was recognized as Mycenaean by Furtwiingler (Perrot, 
Histnire de l' Art, vi. p. 940, note 5). 

‘(2) East. The fragments found at Tell-es-Safi and other sites in 
Southern Palestine are described by Welch in B.S.A. vi. 119. For the 
interior of Asia Minor I know only of a fragment obtained by Crowfoot in 
1900 at Utch Euyuk in the Konia desert, on the road leading from Iconium 
to Tyana. 

‘(3) South. The Egyptian finds extend up the Nile as far as Thebes.’ 

In the Museo Aestuario, which stands a few yards off and contains the 
same sort of miscellaneous collection, is a large Corinthian black-figured 
vase. It stands about eighteen inches high, and its body is nearly spherical. 
The neck is short and the mouth large. The rim is sharply turned over and 
flat. At two points this lip widens into a broad lug which touches the tops 
of the horizontal handles. A vase of exactly similar shape, except that the 
body is not so spherical, is figured in Tafel IT, 25 of Wilisch’s Die Althorinth- 
ische Thonindustrie. The lower part of the vase is black; the upper part 
is decorated with two friezes, of which the upper consists of warriors fighting, 
the lower of animals. The figures, being in black on the clay ground, have 
their details inside the outline indicated by scratches on the black paint. 

The vase is of interest because Wilisch (op. eit. p. 109), in giving a list of 
places where vases of this style have been found, states that, though found 
north of the Alps, they are entirely lacking in the plain of the Po. 

R. M. Dawkixs. 



THE BRONZE STATUE FROM CERTGOTTO AND THE STUDY 

OF STYLE. 


The article of Mr. Frost in the preceding number of this Journal (pp. 
-17. scq.'', gives me an opportunity to protest against what I consider a 
dangerous development of archaeological study in our days. I must thank 
the Editors for having, in spite of the great pressure upon their space, granted 
me a few pages in the present number to record this protest ; while I must 
defer to a later issue of this Journal the fuller exposition of my views on 
the Cerigotto Bronze, the statue of Agias from Delphi, on Scopas and 
Lysippus. 

The protest — or, perhaps better, the warning — which I wish to publish 
concerns the course given in the present day to the study of style in Classical 
Art. To this study, as practised by the late Heinrich v. Brunn, Archaeology 
owes its greatest advance: and the serious students of Mediaeval and Renais- 
sauce art have borrowed these methods from classical archaeology, thus open- 
ing out a vast field of accurate information. I have myself devoted my 
energies to its cultivation and endeavoured to lay down the principles of its 
proper application in the first chapter of my Essays on the Art of Pheidias 
published in 1885. I believe, moreover, that we are only at the beginning 
of this line of work which promises such great results in the future. Nor 
need we remain content with the establishment and amplification of our 
knowledge of Greek art in the great classical period, as little as in Greek 
literature study, and especially research, are to be confined to the great 
classical writers. Still, even as regards the art of the classical periods, with the 
thousands of statues and other works of art still unidentified in our museums 
and the enormous increase of rich material every year yielded by new excava- 
tions, there is enough original work to be done in the great historical periods 
for generations to come. But the time has come to go further in the different- 
iation of works which by their origin distinctly belong to a later date ; 
though — and I shall recur to this later — we must be careful in defining the 
nr. true and true meaning of such a term as ‘ Hellenistic,’ or else we shall 
increase the confusion. In an article in this Journal in 1886 ' v Vol. YII. pp. 
240 seq.) I wrote as follows with regard to some monuments belonging to the 
Roman peiiod of Greek art in Asia Minor : ■ There can be no doubt that the 
interest attaching to such works will grow with the development and systemat- 
isation of the study of archaeology. For we may reasonably hope that, as our 
H.S. — VOL. XXIV. K 
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power to fix in time and to distinguish with accuracy the broader charac- 
teristic points of distinction between Greek and Graeco-Roman art grows, we 
shall not halt at this stage, but shall advance still further in successful 
endeavours to establish more detailed distinctions of time and even locality 
within these broader divisions, Ac.’ 

There is thus a right way of developing such methods ; but there is 
also a wrong way which is finding favour at the present time and threatens 
to demolish the whole archaeological system. This wrong way is, to my mind, 
represented by an archaeologist of much prominence, of extensive knowledge 
and indefatigable industry, I mean Professor Furtwiingler. 

In his endeavour to increase our store of identified works of ancient art 
he has put forward hypotheses which are, many of them ingenious, some 
well founded as hypotheses. But in a large number of cases these hypothetical 
identifications rest upon comparisons in which late and debased Roman 
works are compared with early Greek works, slight similarities in some one 
detail — the curls of the hair, the curve of the mouth, nay an attitude which 
a work may share with many others not at all considered in such a relation- 
ship — are insisted upon and exaggerated, while essential differences in other 
points are ignored. There is not a single chapter in his Meisterwerlx in which 
I do not feel prepared to point to such misleading comparisons. But what is 
still more harmful is a habit, into which he has allowed himself to fall, of 
gliding into full assurance from beginnings of mere surmise as he proceeds in 
his methods. Thus a very tentative hypothesis, resting upon slight foundations 
of probability, when once stated and published by him, is afterwards referred 
to as a firm and well established starting-point for further surmise : ‘ We 
have seen,’ or ‘ I have shown, that the Hermes is Myronian, or by Praxiteles 
or Argive [which was a mere surmise], now the work under consideration 
has the following important points in common with it.’ This is a familiar 
form of his stylistic method. When once one has recognised this peculiarity, 
however much one may disapprove of it, one can make allowances in dealing 
with any piece of evidence presented by that distinguished master ; but 
one is sorry to see the same tendency spreading among younger archaeologists. 

Of this recent development of the practice of studies in style Mr. 
Frost’s article is a striking instance. Thus without giving any reference, 1 
he speaks of the ' Portrait of Pericles after Kresilas ’ (p. 23d), of ‘ the same 
Praxitelean method ’ : in the Hermes, the Eubuleus, and the Hygieia ’ (p. 218. 
— I am absolutely at a loss which head of Hygieia is here meant) which ought 
to be thus taken as a starting-point in the study of Praxitelean style ; he 
refers to the ‘ Sabouroff bronze’ without reference: we are also informed 


1 Such well-known works as tlie Apollo of the ‘ Portrait of Iucundus of Pompeii,’ the 
Tenea, the Diatlumeuos from Delos, the por- bronze Satyr at Munich, statues in the Museum 
trait of Sophocles (I suppose the one in the of Athens and in the Biitish Museum are 

Lateral, I might be given without reference ; mentioned without reference, we ha\e the 

though it must help the non-specialist reader right to ask for more detail-, 
to be ieferrrd to some illustration. But when 
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that ‘ the Lysippean hair stands up to fall down again, as in the Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Alexander heads.’ (p. 218). I am utterly unable to guess which 
head of Zeus or of Poseidon and which extant head of Alexander are thus taken 
as loci da-ssici of Lysippean style. We have no right to assume that the 
extant portraits of Pericles are by or after Kresilas — an artist about whom we 
know very little that is positive." I am far from being convinced that the so- 
called Eubuleus is a work to be ascribed to Praxiteles, and I know' nothing 
about the ‘ Hvgieia.’ It is certainly not admissible to take them as fixed 
starting-points for Praxitelean style. I could continue, were it worth 
while, to give instances of this exaggeration of the 
defects in Professor F urtwangler’s ‘ stylistics ’ : but _ •!//< |. 

there is one more case concerning which I gladly ■ " * 

° . ° * t f 

take this opportunity of correcting what may 
become a serious abuse. 

jr_" . 

In connexion with the small bronze statuette £|;' t 

from Ligurio (Fig. 1) which Professor Furtwangler " 

has, with some slight probability, ascribed to f 

Ageladas (none of whose works are extant or de- ~ 

scribed in detail by ancient authors) Mr. Frost says ft m 
p. 223: ‘Professor Furtwangler has shown how i 

the way was paved for the canon of Polycleitus, I '* 

nay, how the whole school seemed to be tending I 

inevitably towards a canon : the continuity of the 
tradition of the Argive school both before and 
after Polycleitus is one of its most striking charac- 
teristics.’ Now, if ever there was a hasty theory 
resting on the most precarious grounds, it is this 
one which Mr. Frost again makes the sole basis 
for his further theories. In the Berlin Winckel- 
maunsfestprogramm for 1890, pp. 125 scq., Professor BB ■ s 

Furtwangler published his proposed identification 

of the bronze from Liguiio with some unknown 1 ■ ) Tl[ K merino 

statue by Ageladas, and then proceeded to show ■ M h'°tr^dbelwa lllU . 
the continuity of this influence from the beginning fatprojr. 1S90, PI. I.), 
of the fifth century B.c. down to the latter half 

of the first century' B.c. He did this in maintaining that the small 
bronze showed essential and unmistakable similarities of style with the statue 
signed Stephanus, the pupil of Menelaos, who again signs himself as a pupil 
of Pasiteles (Fig. 2). We have thus fortunately a series of works illustrating 
the interesting reactionary and eclectic character of Pasitelean art in Rome. 
As the illustration here given (Fig. 1 ) will show, the Ligurio bronze gives a 
youth of unusually thick-set- muscular type, squat in proportion, with a large 
head in which Furtwangler sees the forerunner of the Polycleitan 1 canon.’ The 


Fig. 1. — The Ligurio 
Bronze. 

\FrOht JO th H'liickelwaans- 
feitprO'jr. 1S90, PI. I.}. 


2 Cf. my lemarks on Furtw.mgler’s treatment of this artist in Ar/iv ■: ffemeiini, vol. i. 
pp. 164 seq. 

K 2 
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attitude of the statue, especially as regards the legs, — for which there are 
other instances in the early fifth century — is supposed to be the same as in the 
Pasitelean statues. Some of the most striking characteristics of the 
Stephanus ephebus. however, are the simple modelling of the body, without 
accentuation of muscular development, the curious eclectic proportions in 
which' the slimness, attributed to Lysippus (contrasted in this respect to the 
Argive canon), is much exaggerated, as is the smallness of the head. Even 
the squareness of the shoulders and chest has nothing in common with 
Polycleitan types ; for the shoulders are peculiarly straight, almost pointed in 
their angles, while the upper part of the chest is very flat. There is 



Fig. 2. — SrnpHAXCa Statue and ‘Oresti:- and Er.rcTrev’ at 2fAPi.Es. 
{ From Cast's in the FdzwWiani Mas"um.) 


absolutely nothing to go on ; anil the attempt to establish a continuih of 
Ageladian or even Polycleitan influence means stylistics run mad. With 
singular naicets Professor Furtwangler gives his reasons for choosing in his 
illustration the replica from the Naples group called ■ Orestes and Electro/ which 
he takes pains to tell us are inferior, in preference to the signed statue hv 
Stephanus, Practically they are: that its differences fiom = the Stephanus 
"tatim arc in the direction of the work with which he desires to establish a 
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stylistic relationship route que vovt-e. But I feel bound emphatically to protest 
against the misleading character of the 
drawing I here reproduce (Fig. 3) and 
on which the ‘stylistic comparison’ 
rests. The figure of ‘ Orestes ’ has been 
materially shortened and thickened in 
the drawing. 

I have made careful measurements 
of the figure in Furtwangier's drawing 
and of the same figure and the Stephanus 
ephebns as given by Collignon 'Hist. T. 

A. Gr. vol. ii., pp. 61 and 62). The 
result is that the figure (from arm-pit 
to heel) in Furtwangier’s drawing is 
3‘S3 times as high as the torso (from 
arm-pit to hip), while in Collignon ’s cut 
it is 4TS times as high. In Furt- 
wangier’s drawing the whole statue is 
G73 lengths of the head, in Collignon’s 
it is 7' 27, while in the Stephanus 
ephebus it is even 7'43. In round 
figures : in the one it is 6f , in the other 

Imagine the difference in a living figure, both in size and slimness, 

of half a head’s length ! [The Ligurio 
statuette, by the way, is 54 heads in 
height.] I have had photographs made, 
here reproduced, of the Stephanus 
statue and the Orestes from the casts 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum and I think 
the whole question will answer itself. 

As I shall not recur to the other 
works from Cerigotto again, I must 
point out in a few words that the 
marble figure which I interpreted as 
a crouching fighter 3 and compared 
with a Lapith from the Parthenon, is 
dealt with summarily by Mr. Frost. 
He says that ‘ the Lapith, however, 
Pakthexon, ' s °i>ly taken from a drawing.’ What 
can this ‘ only mean l I here repro- 


3.— The Ligurio Bronze and nit- 
Orestes from the Naples Orocp. 
i Front Furticdagler. 50th irincl-^ntmiiis- 
festprogr. 1890. p. 137. ; 


7j- heads. 



Fig 


4. — Metope from the 
after Carrey. 


3 I am happy to tiud tliift Mr. J. N. Svorono-, 
in liis remaikable publication, Das Athens,- 
Kiitioaahiruscuin, ii. pp. 66 seq. 1*1. XII., had 
also maintained that this statue represented a 


combatant. I am not, however, convinced 
from his plate that the crouching fighter had 
an opponent fighting on foot before him. It 
was more probably a horseman or centaur. 
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duce the drawing 4 made by Carrey of a metope no longer extant and beg the 
reader to compare it with the Cerigotto figure on p. 231 of the previous number. 
After considering the right hand with the oval opening and imitating the 
posture of the crouching youth whose left arm, the stump and shoulder, is 
raised high (too high, by the way, for the act of shielding the eyes to look 
into the sun), I would ask what the youth could be doing ? After consider- 
ing extant statues of fighters on foot meeting the advance of horsemen to 
which I referred, I should have thought that the metope from the Parthenon 
showing this action on the reversed side, would settle the question to all 
conversant with such evidence. But Mr. Frost suggeststhat the youth in that 
forced attitude, with his right hand in which a round shaft was inserted and 
the other arm strained up, formed part of a group of do-TpayaXi'^ovres. ‘ The 
player was in the act of picking up his die, but has stopped suddenly to hurl 
some gibe accompanied by a gesture of disdain at his opponent, who has 
probably made a remark.’ 

Charles Waldsteix. 


4 I have to thank Mr. John Munay for permission to nse this block, already published in the 
J lonthbj lievicic. May 1901, p. 124. 
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[Plate YL] 


The site map of Cyzicus reproduced in this number (PI. VI) represents 
the results of Mr. A. E. Hendersons survey in the summers of 1902—3. 
The first season’s work, of which alone I can speak at first hand, accounted 
for the coast line, prominent remains (including the city walls), and main 
roads : the limits of the marsh land on the isthmus were also ascertained 
Avith considerable exactness with a view to the recent discussion of the 
original nature of the Cyzicene Peninsula 1 * : these limits, however, are sub- 
ject to a certain amount of variation with the season, and cultivation is yearly 
encroaching upon them. The maze of Avails Avithin the enceinte — some of 
them modem vineyard boundaries, others doubtless resting on ancient 
foundations — Avas added by Mr. Henderson and Mr. Peet in l'JUS : 
contouring Avas found impossible in the time at their disposal, and indeed the 
general levels of the site are fairly adequately slioAvn on the excellent 
Admiralty Chart of Artaki Bay (of Avhicli a section is here reproduced in 
miniature in Fig. 1) and on the sketch maps of Perrot and De Rustafjaell. 

The Avails, Avhicli are built chiefly of the local granite, enclose an irregular 
space stretching practically from sea to sea, and, Avith the exception of the 
acropolis hill, fairly leA'el. This height slopes steeply east and Avest to the 
valleys Avhich form its natural defences and more gently soutliAvards to the 
isthmus : on the north it is connected with the mountain mass of the Kapu 
Dagh. 

The very varied structure of the Avails betrays that they Avere built and 
rebuilt at many periods. Records help us but little : the toAvn Avas unwalled 
in 410,- and defences Avere under construction towards the middle of the 
fourth century. 3 The commercial prosperity of the city as evidenced by the 
stater coinage hardly allotvs us to suppose that it Avas then defended for the 
first time, and Thucydides may allude to a result of the Spartan occupation. 4 
We may assume local demolitions in the peaceful Antonine period, but the 

1 liev. Et. Gr. vii. 98. 

- Time. viii. 107. Diod. xiii. -10 ; but ef. 

Front in. iii. 9. 6. 


3 lice. Arch. N.S. xxx. 93. 

4 At Teos the Avails were levelled under 
similar circumstances , Thuc. viii. 16). 
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Ciueiiite was so restored as to be considered impregnable in the fourth cent 
ury A D. : ' and had probably repulsed the Scythians a hundred years before. 
Yillehardouin mentions the defences of the Crusaders, who made the plac 
their headquarters in 1206/ and the accounts of M untaner ' and Pachymeres 
shew that the isthmus wall was kept up as a defence against the Turks a 
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late as the fourteenth century — practically, that is, down to the final 
conquest. 


A/iiiif . M'f/r. xxxvi. 8. 

Zu?. i. 43 J i'h (jinJu'/i/ xiii. L'i-UK xxxi. 
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The styles of building found in the existing remains of the en'tmtt 
mav be romdilv classified as follows : — 

I. Granite blocks laid in irregular cour-es, frequently with diagonal jointing : inter- 
stices filled with mortar or small stones. This is the construction of the great south-eastern 
bastion. Perrot gives a measured drawing of a section of this wall, which he assigns to 
good Greek dale : his opinion was borne out by a fourth century inscription, lelating to the 
building of a tower, which was discovered by Carabella clamped to the bu-e ot the wall in this 
neighbourhood. The wall has evidently suffered since, and it is now difficult to distinguish 
it from the stones which have been gathered from the vineyards and piled against it. V e 
found no an liitecturnl detail built in except a large Doric drum of brown sandstone. 

II. Facing of rectangular daik gianite blocks slightly bossed and laid in legulai 
courses about '40 m. deep : the blocks are disposed alternate •' headers and stretchers, the 
exposed surface of one stretcher equalling about that of two headers . the jointing is tail in 
this and the succeeding style (III) ; the core of the wall is geneially of whitish cement. 

The best examples of this style are to be found Ur in the stretch ul wall between 
Demir Kapu and the central harbour, where both facing's are pre>erved, giving a thickness 
of about l'oO in., and (L; in the fragment immediately south of the Upper Road, where the 
-tretchers have disappeared so as to shew the headers tailing into the cement : V this is also 
the constitution shewn at the west postern gate. 

III. Facing of very long stretchers (sometimes as much as m.) of various 
granites : lieadeis only a few centimetres in thickness and often of nnuble ; eourw~ v.uy 
from 0'50 to 0'30 m. deep. 

The best examples are : — \a) The hexagonal towers and the curtain wall between 
them : the towers stand to a height of some -VOo m , their upper parts being of unlaced 
nibble set in coarse red cement. This may be a later addition to the substructure, but 
inside the western tower only tile quoins are of squared stone, the rest rubble-faced. The 
wall between the towers is about 1'40 thick : — ib) A long stretch south of the conspicuous 
fragment below the Upper Road standing to the height of about 2'00 ni. and well preserved. 

IV. Massive but irregular white granite facing with coar-e joints, tilled with white 
cement, which is daubed carelessly over the face of the wall. This is shewn (a) in the 
stretch of wall adjoining the Erdek road (where many architectural remains and frag- 
ments of tile are built in) and [!>) in the square tower opposite the head of the aqueduct. 
This construction may well date from the fourteenth century defences of the isthmus. 

V. Rough rubble building with facing of small stones is found in the wall and butt- 
ress towers running from Demir Kapu towards the >ea. This seems to be a late addition 
to the enceinte probably along the lice of the original harbour defences. 

The south-eastern corner is a convenient starting-point for a circuit of 
the walls. From Demir Kapu westwards to the mole of the central harbour 
the line of defence is represented by an embankment about forty feet high, 
still crowned in one place by the strong and well preserved section of wall 
we have mentioned as characteristic of our style II. In front of this is a 
short stretch of moat, still filled with water. The mole is so overgrown that 
its masonry is no longer visible. The curved sweep of the harbour is defined 
by a very irregular and largely modern stone wall generally one or two 
metres high. That the original wall lies behind or under this is evidenced 
by a considerable drop toward the marsh in the levels. [Inside the wall at 
this point are remains of a large rubble building, marked in the map, among 
which a vault some five metres high and a large semi-dome flanked 
bv remains of two smaller are conspicuous. — A.E.II.] West of JBaluk 
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Tasli a point of low ground, sprinkled with trees, runs out southwards. 
The extremity of this was mistaken by Mr. De Rustatjaell for a mole, and 
from the acropolis hill, as he says, it presents exactly the same appearance as 
the brushwood-covered mole we have referred to : there is, however, no 
vestige of masonry, and the wall continues west of this point, curving gradu- 
ally south to enclose the harbour, and returning west again at the square 
tower nearly opposite the entrance of the aqueduct. 

This latter, of which no vestige remains within the city, is easily traced 
outside it across the low ground adjoining the wall and up the embankment 
opposite. F 10111 this point it continues with inconsiderable gaps, though the 
piers are hidden in brushwood, right across the marsh to the Erdek and 
Panderma road, which is level with the specus of the aqueduct at the 
point of junction. The piers are built of rubble, and the examples at the 
north end, which are preserved to a height of about ‘60 in., are placed some 
o'Ou apart, and measure about P8U x 2'20 m. The only surviving arch, 
adjoining the Erdek road, is of rubble and the specus 'about O'oO square) is 
lined with cement. 

About the point where the aqueduct entered the town we again 
encounter a stretch of moat, and here there seems to have been a double line 
of fortification, viz., a low wall abutting on the moat and supporting a broad 
terrace (it is fair to state that no masonry of this wall is visible j behind 
which rises the main wall : the latter is here much overgrown and only 
occasionally visible. In this section Mr. Henderson discovered the outlet of 
a stream through the wall; just west of this is the opening described by 
Perrot and Guillaume as a postern : we hesitate to give it so definite a name, 
for though there are traces of a facing of squared stone running through the 
wall on the west side of the gap, an opening built in the same axis would 
be overlapped by the eastern boundary of the supposed gate. 

[The difficult and largely uncultivated ground in the south-western por- 
tion of the city within the harbour contains remains of several buildings of im- 
portance, including (") a series of vaulted substructures [somewhat similar to 
those of the temple of Hadrian), in the neighbourhood of which are many 
coarse architectural fragments, ( b ) a long vault (upwards of 2d m. long) to 
the north-west of this, and (c; an apsidal wall standing seven metres high 
further westward, which marks the point where the soil changes from loam 
to sand. — A. E. H.] 

An irregular platform, perhaps the foundation of a strong corner tower, 
terminates the terrace, the wall being extended westwards to the Erdek road 
in the massive but careless masonry of Style IV. There are also traces of 
masonry leading south, perhaps representing the entrance of the western 
causeway from the mainland. The main line of the wall strikes north from 
t he corner tower, crossing the stream and road and eventually couuectino 
with the hexagonal towers of Balkiz Serai. This section lias all but 
disappeared, though the remains shewn on the map give the probable 
line. 

I he hexagonal towers have been described as characteristic of Stvle 
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III. 1 They are connected by three or four courses of a massive 
" all, and between them, beside the giant, plane-tree, which is a conspicuous 
mark from many points of view, a stream of clear water issues from a long 
stone-vaulted passage beneath the wall. At the back of this stretch of wall 
are conspicuous remains of a large Byzantine buiklino- 

■n • • j o* 

rrom Balkiz Serai northward the line of the wall is for some time 
doubtful : a conspicuous fragment rises nearly opposite the Temple Ruins, 
" here the Agora of Hadrian probably met the wall. 11 Such a scheme would 
bring the temple into the middle of the south side of a long rectangular 
enclosure, some 450xlU0 m., whose western termination, with most of the 
southern wall, is clearly traceable. The ground at the western end has every 
appearance of having been artificially levelled, and the bank running along 
the north side, where even now broken monolithic shafts of red-veined St. 
Simeon marble may be seen, possibly represents a portico. 12 

The temple itself is to-day represented only by the substructures of the 
podium. A general view shews a great mound, or rather agglomeration of 
mounds, measuring about 120 X 180 m., rising four to six metres above the 
surrounding country and over-grown with stunted holly-bushes. While the 
marble of the temple has been consigned piecemeal to the kiln, the sub- 
structures, being of baser material, have escaped, and rather tempt one to 
doubt the correctness of Cyriac’s description of the temple, and consequently 
of Reinach’s restoration from these data. 

The mound is traversed by seven parallel tunnels running east and west, 
tor the most part built of rubble and very dilapidated. The best preserved 
portion, measured and planned by Perrot, probably supported the cella, and 
is (so far, in accordance with Cyriac’s description of the deep colonnade on 
the east front) somewhat west of the centre of the mound : it occupies the 
breadth of the three central tunnels, and its outer walls are carefully built 
ol squared blocks, now stripped ot their metal clamps ; the walls of the central 
nave and the vaults throughout are ot rubble set in coarse pink cement. 
In the southern wall of the central nave is contrived a slainvav (now 
ruinous) opening at right angles to the nave, but running parallel to it. 

A early opposite in the corresponding wall is a short passage leading to a 
domed well chamber : the entrance to this passage is nearly blocked bv 
fallen debris. 

The particulars given by Cvriae, and his dimensions in feet, imply a liextistvle build- 
ing with fifteen columns a side and a long porch at eithei end, but. it is to bo noted that 
this restoration does not harmonise with his rough measurements (in cubits) even in the 
proportion of side to front : the dimensions in feet, though remarkable for their simple 
ratios, all based on the column diameter, give in reality a mathematical rather than an 


lu Perrot gives a plan of the westernmost. 

11 Mr. Henderson sees in some semicircnlarly 
disposed rubble fragments at the eastern end 
the remains of an apsid.il termination to the 
Agora : personally I cannot consider the evi- 
dence sufficient. 


1_ Cf. Pococke, p. 115. ‘The Piazza probably 
had a portico round it, because in digging for 
stones they found at the west end sixteen very 
huge square pieces of marble which were prob- 
ably the foundations of as many columns.’ 
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architectural synimetiy : Cyme's good faith is nut always free from 'iispisiim. 1 ‘ and the 
ruins as he saw them were obscured by dil/ri*. The evidence of the seven vaults l.tthci 
suggests that the temple was oitustyle, which plan would moreover lie iianna! fm a temple 
of such vast dimensions : the idea i~ Lome out by all known coins representing the 
neocorate temple of Cyzieus ; mo-t of these, again, shew a further peculiarity in the wide 
central inteicoluniniatiun, which is also implied by the wide nave and narrow Hanking 
aisles of the temple vault'. 1 u 

The temple at Ae/aui, v hich must lie nearly contemporary with the Cyzicene as it- 
composite capitals and the Hadrianic iiisciiptions on its walls testify , shews the same- 
vaulted siibstriictuies, and even the -ame staiiway from the vaults and similar ventilation 
holes. This temple, though much smaller than the Cvzicene. is oetastyle and has a wide 
central iiitercolumniation ; it is fuither pseudodipteral, has fifteen columns a side, and a 
noimal inteiculunmiation of about li diameters. 

Walking from a column diameter of about seven feet at Cy/ieiis pm which all 
authorities are agreed, and Perrot's measured chawing of the cential vaults, we get a nave 
■width oi about 14 feet 01 two diameters as against an aisle width of about one and a halt. 
Jn the eella above the vaults two ranges of column' five a side according to (,'yiiac 
piobably continued the alignment of the central intereolumniatnni. 14 We will assume 
theiefoie that the central inteieu] animation was eipul to two diameteis. and the flanking 
intercolumniatioiis to one and a half, the noimal iiitercolumniation at Aezani. The length 
oi the passage from the east gives u? a pionaos in antis of two intercolumniations' depth if 
we assume that the lateial intercolunmiation is also one and a half diameters. Applying 
this ratio to the length measurement of the central vaults we find that the cella wall above 
accounted lor six eolunmsand five intercolumniations — again paralleled at Aezani. Follow- 
ing out the Aezani plan we shall add front and back porches in antis of two inter- 
colurnniations’ depth (the former it will be remembered has been found independently 
ii'iun the measurements of the ruins -, thus accounting for ten of the fifteen lateral columns. 
Oi the remaining five, two must probably be given to the back and three to the front. 

Bending away north-west from the Agora the wall is traced to the crossing 
ol the stream, and past it by confused masses of ruin, amongst which two 
huge granite corbels are conspicuous, to the crossing of the Lower Road : 
here the foundation stones of its two faces are visible in the ground ; shortly 
after this the wall mounts the left bank of the stream to the postern gate 
mentioned by Mr. De Rustafjaell, which is a small opening with granite 
voussoirs measuring D25 m.xl'Gfi (to spring of arch): its position in an 
angle of the wall, and the steep fall away to the stream, probably led Perrot 
to mark it in his map as a portion of a theatre. From this point round 
the three sides of the Acropolis back to the Upper Road the general line 
of the wall is unmistakable, though it is entirely over-grown with the ex- 
ception of the prominent fragment (called Kule), at the N.E. corner. 

[We may here remark in parenthesis that we can add nothing to previous 
descriptions of the amphitheatre : it was difficult even to obtain the general 
measurements ( ISO x loo m.) satisfactorily iu the present overgrown state of the 
rnius. As regards Mr. De Rustafjaell’s cutting from above the dam passing- 
west of the amphitheatre, the levels do not seem to permit of its having- 
been a bed for the diverted stream : it was more probably cut to take the 

Cf. A. -E.il. viii. 102. 14 I am inclined to doubt tins correspondem-t 

1J > Leb.is-Rein-ich, Vnyage Ardeolojlqia , FI. mice my last visit to the ruins. — A.E.H. 

XXI. 
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place of the natural road up the valley — perhaps the ‘Jasonian way’ of 
Apollonius — when the latter was blocked by the building of the amphi- 
theatre. 

The theatre is apparently a Greek embanked building, enlarged in 
Roman times by the addition of a rubble superstructure, and now com- 
pletely over-grown with brushwood. The diameter is about 110 in. North- 
east of it are foundations of a Bvzantine building, and glass-mosaics are 

v O’ O 

here plentiful. — A.E.H.] 

Almost immediately after crossing the Upper Road a stretch of wall, 
before mentioned as a typical specimen of style II, stands to a height of 
sis or seven metres : below this the wall is preserved for several 
hundred yards to a height of about two metres, shewing the massive con- 
struction of style III. At this point there is a maze of flimsy walls outside 
the oiciinte and a good deal of architectural detail is lying about or built 
in. At the south-east bastion, which is built on the first level ground after 
the slope of the Acropolis hill, the walls are, as has been said, ill preserved : 
the curious series of curves and angles perhaps implies that the eastern harbour 
originallv extended further north. 

The fragment of wall opposite the eastern harbour, originallv of style 
II. is now stripped of its facing and stands only to the height of a few 
feet. From this point to the southern limit of the city the course of the 
wall is indicated by a broad low mound skirting the eastern marsh, and 
occasionally retaining remnants of its granite facing : we found no break in 
this wall which could have admitted De Rustafjaell’s canal, and the hollow- 
ness of the ground between this and the central harbour may perhaps be 
accounted for by the removal of earth for the embankment of the city wall 
on the inner side. 

Demir Kapu is a mere mass of rubble masonry, overgrown with 
brushwood, and for the most part stripped of facing: in plan the ruin is a 
large projecting square tower : in the inner wall is still visible a small 
brick arch, too small, however, for that of the gate itself- It seems certain 
that one of the causeways entered the town at or about this spot : 
here is, in fact, one of the only points on the isthmus where land, as opposed 
to marsh and sand dune, extends the whole way to the mainland : along 
this line, moreover, architectural fragments are fairly plentiful, while pot- 
sherds and coins are found in the adjacent fields ; on the mainland side 
remains of it are probably hidden under brushwood. 15 The second causewav 
ran probably along the line of the Erdek-Panderma road. 

We thus obtain a fairly symmetrical plan for the southern portion of the 
city : in the middle of the isthmus is the bight of the central harbour, 
flanked by projecting wings, at the extreme corners of which entered the 
two causeways from the mainland. From these points the circuit of the citv 
bends northward and seaward, while the south wall is extended towards both 


n Hamilton, p. 1 0 j. leinuk-. oil the fei tili/iuj; pi i unities of the local aianite 

<!•_•■ 'oniT ><>•*( 1. 


when 
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seas. The walls thus partially enclose two marshes, which, from their con- 
nection with the dilapidated moles, we are justified in accepting as ancient 
ports. We have in a previous paper 10 identified the central harbour with 
Panorrnns and the of inscriptions, and the western conjecturally with 

Chvtns. The eastern, being certainly on the right side of the isthmus 
for the returning Aigonauts, may be the ‘ Thracian Harbour ’ mentioned 
by Apollonius 1, ; from the name we may assume that it was the harbour 
regularly patronized by the traders from Byzantium and the Thracian ports, 
and compare the similarly named ‘ Egyptian harbour’ at Tyre, 15 and fur the 
general idea Aristides’ allotment of the three ports of Rhodes : 10 it is 
worthy of remark that the arrangement of the southern portion of the site 
ot Cyzicus. with its three harbours, bears a striking resemblance to the 
haibour ipiarter of ancient Rhodes. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS OX THE PERSIAN AVARS. 1 


3. The Campaign of Plataca. 

Mar DOM US reoccupied Athens. Herodotus tells us (ix. 3;, in the tenth 
month after Xerxes had taken it. that is to say not earlier than .June of the 
next year. The pause in the war lasted therefore far beyond the winter. 
Both parties were no doubt anxious to gather the new harvest, but there 
were also other reasons for their delay. 

Mardonius had been left in a difficult situation. The forces at his 
disposal were, it is true, still formidable. First, he had his own division, 
which we have seen reason to suppose was one of the six Persian corps cV 
m-nn'c, 00.000 strong. In confirmation of that estimate it may be noted that 
Herodotus assigns to him one sixth of Xerxes' army, which he conceives to 
have been the levy of the whole empire; and that if we compare the detail* 
of Mardonius' division 'viii. 113, ix. 31) with the catalogue of Xerxes’ host 
(vii. 01— 3). and reckon a myriad for each contingent of infantry Immortals : 
6oopgKO(f}6poi : Medes: Sacae and Bac-trians: Indians ,, we get -30,000 infantry, 
which with lO.OdO cavalry gives the exact composition conjectured for a 
Persian army corps. The small drafts incorporated according to Herodotus 
fiom other contingents may be assumed to have filled up the gaps made in 
the ranks by the first campaign. Second, Mardonius had his Greek auxiliaries, 
say 20,000 men, including the valuable Thessalian and Boeotian cavaiiv. 
Herodotus (ix. 32) estimates the Greek contingents at 50.000 men, but lie 
expressly says that he has no authority for their numbers, and both proba- 
bility and analogy e.g. vii. 1S5, viii. 00) are against so high a computation. 
It may also be noticed that he assigns the same proportion of auxiliaries to 
Mardonius as to Xerxes (50, ODD : 300,000 :: 300,000 : 1,800,000 . Third, 
Mardonius could draw upon the corps of Artabazus so far as troops could be 
spared from the siege of Potidaea and garrison duties, 2 that is to say to the 
extent of 40,000 men Hdt. ix. GO. 70). Herodotus no doubt implies (viii. 
120) that Artabazus had lost the remaining third of his force in the sie^e 
but that is merely an inference from the numbers. 60,000 in chapter 126. 

1 I’uiitmiii 1 1mm v>l. xxii. p. I’uUil.iej. Was it the eiitiv of Aiist-MV? 
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40,UOO in Book ix. Similarly he infers from the subordination of Artabazus 
to Mardonius (cf. ix. 42) that the former's corps was only a detachment of 
the latter’s (viii. 126). 

Thus Mardonius might concentrate as many as 120,000 men for an 
attack on the Peloponnese. But the wall at the isthmus, defended by the 
best troops in Greece, must have appeared even to Xerxes impregnable by 
direct assault, and if we are to believe Herodotus (ix. 7—9) was still being 
strengthened. The position could not be turned by laud, and Mardonius had 
not command of the sea He might of course call across the Aegean the 
remnant of Xerxes' armada, which mustered at Samos in the spring and 
still numbered 300 ships (Hdt. viii. 130). But he must have known that it 
was no match lor the allies if they met it with the full force of their united 
fleets, especially as a large proportion of the 300 ships were Ionian. 

Under these circumstances irresponsible advisers might well recommend 
the policy of patience and corruption (cf. Hdt. ix. 2, 41 ), but Mardonius had 
to redeem his promises to the king. His best hope of effecting something 
seemed to lie in offering favourable terms to the Athenians. He might 
perhaps detach them from the league and bring over their navy to his side 
(Hdt. viii. 136), or failing that might use them as a lever to put pressure on 
the Peloponnesians and force them to come out of their ‘ island ’ and offer 
battle in Boeotia. 

In this attempt the position of Athenian parties seemed to promise 
some chance of success. Themistocles, whose conspicuous loyalty to the 
common cause had been amply recognized by the Spartans, had surrendered 
the direction of affairs to his old rivals, Aristides and Xanthippus. We have 
seen in his retirement and their accession the bargain whereby he purchased 
their support for his policy in the war. But such an arrangement was not 
likely to be publicly known even among the Athenians, much less to Mar- 
donius. In his eyes the new government, elected doubtless in the winter, 
represented only the party traditionally favourable to an alliance with Persia 
and hostile to Sparta. This was moreover the party of agrarian interests, 
and he held under his hand a precious hostage in the soil of Attica. It was 
also the party of the hoplite army, inclined to fight out the war on land 
rather than on sea. The new government assumed office in the spring (Hdt. 
viii. 131, cf, vii. 173-4) whether by the ordinary practice of the time 3 or as 
an exceptional measure. Mardonius naturally waited for its installation before 
opening his negotiations. Meanwhile he had doubtless plenty to occupy 
him in organizing the new provinces and his own commissariat and Greek 
public opinion — if that was the purpose of the mission of Mys. It was 
not until diplomacy had been tried and failed that Mardonius took the 
field. 

But what were the Greeks about all the early summer 1 Leotychidas 
mustered a fleet at Aegina at the beginning of spring, but to the great 
disgust of the Chian conspirators refused to proceed beyond Delos. 4 The 

• s Cf. Wilamowitz, Aui Kyduthcn, p. 57 s^qq. historian, especially the often quoted wolds 
4 Hdt. viii. 131-2. The comments of the ttjv 5e ^dp.o v i-jrLaTeaTO 8 o|ti teal r HpaK\tas (Ttt}- 
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allied army was not yet assembled. If the Greeks advanced after midsummer, 
why did they not move sooner } Herodotus has a ready answer (viii. 141, 
144, ix. 6-8). The Lacedaemonians were busy fortifying the isthmus. 
When Alexander came to the Athenians with the seductive offers of 
Mardonius, they promised to meet the Persians in Boeotia. But once they 
had finished their wall they had no further care for the defence of Attica. 
It was only the danger pointed out to them by Chileus of letting the 
Athenian fleet pass over to the enemy that roused them to action. But the 
more this account is scrutinized the less satisfactory does it appear. (1) The 
wall must have been for all practical purposes ready long before (Hdt. viii. 
71, ix. 10). (2) A defence of Attica can scarcely have been seriously contem- 

plated by any responsible person. It is an afterthought suggested by 
subsequent events and fostered by Athenian prejudices. Attica had been 
deliberately abandoned in the previous year. Xerxes had ravaged the 
country and sacked the Acropolis. Individual citizens may have ventured 
back to their homes to take stock of the damage, but the notion (Hdt. viii. 
109-10, ix. 6) that the population returned en masse and fell to building and 
ploughing, however effective to enhance Athenian sacrifices and blacken 
Peloponnesian selfishness, is an outrage upon common sense. Thucydides 
(i. 89) ignores it, and Herodotus here as elsewhere supplies hints for his own 
refutation. He does indeed send Alexander to Athens (viii. 136, 140), but 
he afterwards implies that he had to cross the strait to Salamis ( Btevopdfievae 
ix. 4). The Athenians sowed their corn (viii. 109-10), but they did not reap 
it {Kapirow eVreprjffyre Sigwv viii. 142), although they might have done 
so by the middle of June. There was no sufficient strategic motive to defend 
Attica. What was wanted was an offensive campaign to oust the Persians 
from Greece, and according to Herodotus’ own version (ix. 7) the Athenians 
are even more urgent that the Spartans should march after Mardonius had 
occupied their territory. (3) The fact said to have been pointed out by 
Chileus must from the very first have been obvious to the meanest 
intelligence. (4) Herodotus does not account for the inaction of the fleet, 
except by the transparent hypothesis of timidity. Why was the Chian 
invitation declined and the Samian accepted (Hdt. viii. 131-2, ix. 90-2) ? 
What accession of strength had meanwhile emboldened Leotychidas ? The 
answer throws a curious side-light on Herodotus’ story. We have already 
had some 'practice in dealing with his numbers. They are not arbitrary 
inventions, but neither are they always statements of literal fact. They are 
sometimes conventional, and sometimes cover a calculation. We have seen 
that the Athenian ships are still 200 at Salamis in spite of all their Josses at 
Artemisium, and that the total number of the Greek fleet there may have 
been calculated from tlm Aeschylean figure 310. Now Herodotus (viii. 131) 
puts the fleet that assembled at Aegina in the spring under Leotychidas at 
110 sail. Has he reformed his methods? I think not. These ‘110’ 


Xus iaov uirf'xdt', merely echo tlie disgust of -.ate fiom whom he probably <leiived the in- 
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represent only the Peloponnesian and other contingents. The ‘ 200 ’ 
Athenian ships were absent ! This inference is confirmed from quite a 
different quarter. It has often been observed that there is a redundancy of 
800 in Herodotus’ figures for the light-armed troops at Plataea (ix. 29 . 
Professor E. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alt. iii. p. 408) has neatly explained it by 
supposing that the Athenian archers (Hdt. ix. 22, 60) are included in the 
reckoning, and his suggestion has been generally accepted. But we learn 
from Thucydides (ii. 13) and the ’A drjvaicov i roXirei'a (24) that 1600 
Athenians were bowmen. If 800 were serving at Plataea, where were the 
other 800 ? Plutarch {Them. 14) assigns 4 archers to each Athenian trireme 
in the fleet at Salamis. The obvious conclusion is that the Athenians still 
had 200 ships in commission and the missing archers were on board. The 
Athenians probably did not join Leotyehidas until midsummer, after they 
had landed their army in Attica (Hdt. ix. 19). Hence Xanthippus was still 
able to go on the embassy to Sparta (Pint. Arist. 10). It may also be noted 
that Diodorus (xi. 34) reckons the allied fleet which crossed the Aegean at 
250 ships. Probably he put the Athenian contingent at 140, as at 
Artemisinin (xi. 12). 

The equivocation about the ships (for that is what it conies to — mark 
the word 'rraacu at the beginning of Hdt. viii. 132) is doubtless to be 
imputed not to Herodotus himself but to his Athenian informants. But it 
is none the less fatal to his attempt, already somewhat discredited, to fix the 
whole responsibility for the delay upon the Lacedaemonians. For it would 
seem to show that the authors of this version felt that there was something 
less heroic than they pretended in the attitude of the Athenians at this 
crisis. The withholding of the fleet was at least open to criticism, and 
prima facie the Athenians were no less to blame than the Spartans. 

Are we then to accept the theory of most recent historians, that the 
allies were pulling different ways ? The Spartans wished to remain on the 
defensive by land, but make a diversion in the Aegean, which by threaten- 
ing the Persian communications might force Mardonius to withdraw without 
a battle. The Athenians wished to make the Peloponnesian army march 
out and cover Attica before consenting to use their fleet. This hypothesis, 
plausible at first sight, is not, I think, really tenable. Our dispute with 
Herodotus has reinforced it on one point by showing that the Athenian 
fleet was actually withheld, but on the other hand has robbed it of its 
strongest argument by discrediting the supposed return of the Athenians 
to their homes. There are also other objections. (1) It is surprising on 
the face of it to find Sparta advocating a naval expedition and shirking a 
campaign on land, while Athens withholds her fleet and insists upon taking 
the field. Very different was their attitude after the battle of Salamis. 
And it was not by reversing their natural roles that either would make the 
most of her proper advantages whether for the common cause or for her 
own ulterior objects. (2) It can hardly be said that the numerical superiority 
'if the Persians, reduced to its true proportions, was enough to deter the 
Spartans, for it did not deter them a few weeks later. ’3) If a diversion in 
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the Aegean had offered any immediate prospect of getting rid of Mardonius, 
would the Athenians have refused it ? Would they not rather have been 
the first to propose it ? 4) The interests of the two partners were not 

really opposed. Both wanted to get rid of Mardonius as quickly as possible. 
The Athenians had. to he sure, the more pressing need, hut the Spartans 
had reasons urgent enough. So long as he remained on Greek soil Sparta 
could not rest. His presence incited against her every enemy inside as well 
as outside her entrenched camp, and was a standing menace to her whole 
political system. The strain upon the allegiance of her allies was perilous. 
Her very existence was in jeopardy. Historians have somewhat failed to 
appreciate the critical position of Sparta. Distracted bv the noisy importu- 
nity of Athenian grievances they have not observed that the tardiness of 
Spartan action demands some better explanation than a conventional phrase 
such as ‘ selfish apathy , or ' characteristic slowness.’ 

The fact seems to be that although the situation called for an offensive 
campaign, and the general plan of it had doubtless been agreed upon during 
the winter, both the allied governments found serious difficulties in carrying 
out their undertaking. The great obstacle to a Spartan advance was, as 
before, the danger from hostile neighbours in the Peloponnese. Persian 
intrigue penetrated, we have seen, behind the isthmus. Mardonius had an 
alternative plan in case the Athenians stood fast to their allies. He had 
concerted a scheme with the Argives (Hdt. ix. 12), whereby they undertook 
to hold back the Spartans from marching to the defence of the isthmus, 
while he was doubtless to attack the wall. How the Spartans were to be 
field in check may be gathered from subsequent events. The Mantineans 
and the Eleans arrived too late for the battle at Plataea, and afterwards 
banished their generals. 0 Probably these two states were infected with 
Medism, and the delay was due to treason. Mardonius, in fact, like other 
enemies of Sparta — Pheidou, Themistocles, Aleibiades. Epaminondas — com- 
bined against her the central zone of disaffected states. Argos, Mautinea, 
and Elis, which runs across the Peloponnese. The roads to the isthmus 
were to he blocked and the Spartans cut off from their allies in the north. 
This danger explains, very differently from Herodotus (ix. 8-11), the back- 
wardness of the Spartans, the secrecy and suddenness of their march, and 
the indirect route by which they went. The road by Orestheum kept well 
away from the Argive frontier, and held open to them the choice of passing 
by Mautinea or to the west of Maenalus as might prove advisable. The 
confederates, unready or irresolute, let them through. The Mantineans and 
Eleans waited for the issue of the battle of Plataea and then tardily gave 
their adhesion to the victors. The banishment of their leaders probablv 
means a political revolution. 


’ Hdt. ix. 77. The significance ot the in this Journal vol. xv. (1S95) pp. 26-31 dn j 
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Another reason, closely related to the former, must also have contributed 
to recommend to the Spartans a policy of waiting. It suited the political 
situation in the Peloponnese and the conditions of the campaign much 
better to let Mardonius come as far south as possible rather than to march 
north to seek him. A distant expedition was not only much more difficult, 
but also greatly increased the risks which the Spartans were leaving behind 
them. 

Moreover the Ephors may well have felt some uneasiness as to the 
loyalty of the Athenians. The same considerations which encouraged 
Mardonius to hope must have filled them with misgivings. No Alcmaeonid 
statesman from Megacles to Alcibiades had many scruples about throwing 
over principles and changing sides when it suited the interests of his party 
or himself. The Spartans had reason to remember the shiftiness of Cleis- 
thenes. And even if the fidelity of the leaders were above suspicion, could 
they guarantee the steadfastness of an ill disciplined and inconstant Demos 1 
Until Aristides had prevailed on the Athenians openly and definitely to 
reject the overtures of Mardonius, the Spartans may not have felt sure on 
which side the Athenian fleet might eventually be ranged. 

Aristides and Xanthippus had indeed a difficult game to play. They 
had to carry out at the head of one party the policy proper to another, and 
many of their own followers must have been puzzled and dismayed at their 
conduct. To many the league with oligarchic Sparta must have seemed an 
unholy alliance, and no danger so great as absorption in her political system. 
The loss of their country seemed to put the Athenians in complete depend- 
ence on their ally. How could they reassert themselves but by coming to 
terms with the Persians ? How far the tendency to Medism extended 
amongst them is not easy to say, but that it existed there can be little doubt. 
The repeated overtures of Mardonius awaken distrust. The embassy from 
Sparta is surely significant. The answers attributed to the Athenians are 
pitched in so loud a key of rhetoric that they inevitably rouse the suspicion 
which they are designed to allay. Had the loyalty of Athens been above 
cavil it would not have needed to be so vociferously asserted. Lycides. we 
maybe sure, did not speak for himself alone. Plutarch (Arist. 13) tells a 
story, which is none the worse attested because it is not to he found in 
Herodotus, of a conspiracy among the Athenians at Plataea to overthrow the 
constitution and, if necessary, betray the Greek cause to the Barbarians. 
Plutarch speaking the language of a later day represents the plot as anti- 
democratic, but we may probably recognize in it a revolt of the Agrarian 
party, with which interpretation the extreme leniency shown by Aristides 
in dealing with the conspirators is quite in harmony. The presence of the 
vavriKol may have been needed to counteract the discontent of the sorely 
tried aypoucoi, and uphold the policy of Themistocles and the government 
against the temptations of Mardonius. In the retention of the fleet at 
Salamis we may see a svmptom of the internal crisis through which the state 
was passing 

Possible another motive mav also have influenced the Athenian 
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government. After the victory of Salamis politicians so astute as Aristides 
and Xauthippus could not mistake their part. They were now as zealous in 
appropriating the ideas of Themistoeles as they had before been in combating 
them. Themistoeles had been eager to push on across the Aegean in the 
wake of the vanquished enemy, had already laid (or relaid) the foundations 
of the Athenian empire among the Cyclades, and had looked forward to an 
expedition in the spring against the Hellespont and Ionia (Hdt. viii. 
108-112). The subsequent policy of Xantliippus and Aristides shows how 
completely they adopted his imperial schemes. But the Spartans, we may 
suppose, were opposed to offensive action by sea, and would have confined 
the role of the fleet to covering the flank of Greece against naval attacks. 
They checked tire pursuit of Xerxes’ fleet, and declined the invitation of the 
Chians. They would have preferred to leave Asia to the Persian (Hdt. ix. 
106). Conscious of the limits imposed upon them by their peculiar 
institutions they were unwilling to incur responsibilities across the sea, and 
they were naturally averse to conquests for the benefit of a possible rival. 
The Athenian statesmen may have used the diplomatic advantage given 
them by the offers of Mardonius and the need of their fleet to bargain for a 
freer hand in Asia. The fleet may have been withheld partly in order to 
extort the assurances which they desired, and Leotychidas’ acceptance of the 
Samian proposals may have been due to Athenian pressure as much as to 
Athenian reinforcements. 

Alexander’s negotiations with the Athenians, dramatically condensed by 
Herodotus, probably occupied several weeks. It may have been about the 
middle of June ‘ that Mardonius broke up his cantonments in Thessaly and 
took the road for the south. Presumably he had with him his own corps and 
the Thessalians. The other Greek auxiliaries would join on the march or in 
Boeotia. An order was doubtless dispatched to Artabazus to follow in 
support with all the troops that could be spared from the army of 
Thrace. 

Herodotus (ix. 1, 8) assumes that the objective of Mardonius was Athens, 
and attributes to him some very inept motives for re-occupying the city. 
He asks us to believe that Mardonius had occupied, and (on receipt of the 
Argive message) evacuated Athens, before Pausanias and his force arrived at 
the isthmus (ix. 18, cf. 6. 7, 12). But it is clear from the compact with the 
At gives that Mardonius must originally have directed his march against the 
isthmus, and it is incredible that he should have wasted time on Athens, 
and missed his opportunity, if the isthmus was undefended or only weakly 
defended. If the Argives had fulfilled their promise and held back the 
Spartans in the Peloponnese. he would of course have carried the wall, and 
certainly would never have deviated down to Athens. The Spartans therefore 
must have arrived at the isthmus before Mardonius quitted Boeotia, and 
Herodotus has put the Athenian embassy, the Spartan march, and the 
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Argive message too late in his story. The message probably reached 
Mardonius not at Athens but at Thebes, and determined him not to evacuate 
but to occupy Athens. His twoMrst plans had both miscarried. He had failed 
to seduce the Athenians, and the Spartans had safely got through to the 
isthmus. But if he occupied Athens and renewed his offers to the Athenians 
backed by the threat of thorough and instant devastation, he would raise 
such a ferment among them tcf. Time. ii. 20-1). and such alarm among 
their allies, as might compel the Spartans to come out to the rescue. 
Moreover the occupation of Attica was calculated to detain the Athenian 
navy at Salamis, while the Spartan advance would denude the Peloponnese 
ot its strongest garrison. If the Persian fleet could defeat or evade 
Leotyehidas at Delos, it might land troops in Argolis or elsewhere and 
provoke the contemplated outbreak. We may suppose that this idea, and 
not mere vainglory as Herodotus fancied, was the purpose of Mardonius’ 
signals to Asia — 7 rvpaolai Sia vgaasv eSoxee f3acri\ii 8r)\a>creiv eovri ev 
%dphuri oTi e%oi ’Adtjvus (ix. 3). Since almost all the Cyclades must by 
this time have been in the enemy’s hands, the words Sid vgcrcov, it’ signifi- 
cant at all, may be taken to mean the islands of the northern Aegean, 
and it is not unlikely that Aeschylus has preserved for us in his famous 
description of the beacon-chain from Ida to Argos {Again. 281-314) the 
list of Mardonius’ signal-stations. Aeschylus may of course have adapted 
the extremities, but it is not impossible that Mardonius signalled also to 
Argos. 

The Greeks on their part were probably as eager to come forth as 
Mardonius could desire. We may conjecture that the details of the 
expedition had been settled between the Athenian envoys and Pausanias at 
Sparta. Herodotus’ account of the embassy (ix. 7-11) clearly can not be 
treated as historical, and at best merely reflects Athenian impatience and 
gossip at Salamis. Pausanias waited at the isthmus only to give time for the 
Peloponnesian allies to join him. Mardonius by his sudden march southward 
had put a long gap between himself and his supports in Thrace. It was the 
obvious strategy for Pausanias to bring him to close quarters and force a battle 
before the arrival of Artabazus. Moreover by his advance to Athens 
Mardonius had, perhaps purposely, offered his enemy a chance of cutting him 
off from his base at Thebes. We are not told with what force he entered 
Attica, but probably the main bulk of his army had been left behind on the 
Asopus. 

Pausanias accordingly pushed forward without waiting for belated 
contingents (Hdt. ix. 28, 38. 41). But Mardonius was forewarned, and after 
burning Athens had set his force in motion for Boeotia. The message which 
came to him at Athens must have been, not the Argive message as 
Herodotus fancied (ix. 12), but another, from the isthmus. His intention 
seems to have been to take the road through Eleutherae, by which he had 
probably come, but hearing on the march that the Spartan vanguard had 
already reached Megara, he changed his route and withdrew by way of 
Decelea and Sphendale to Tanagra. covering his left flank by a cavalry 
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demonstration in the Megarid, which was no doubt meant to head off the 
Peloponnesians from the direct roads to Thebes over Cithaeron.® From 
Tanagra Mardonius gained Scolus, where he set to work to erect a stockade, 
( if that had not really been done during his absence, as we may suspect, ) and 
camped his army in the plain of the Asopus. Pausanias moved out east- 
wards to Eleusis, where he picked up the Athenians, and then advanced north 
of Cithaeron and drew up his forces on the skirts of the mountain facing the 
enemy THdt. ix. 15, ID). 

Mardonius, we have seen, may have had with him something like 
80. 000 men. of whom about a fourth part may have been cavalry. Artabazus 
with his 40,000 must have been still far away in the north, for Mardonius, 
hoping to anticipate the Spartans at the isthmus, had marched suddenly and 
fast — w? oi airovoaTi](ja<i ’A Ae^avSpos ra Trapa ’A0ijva(o)v eayjpujve, op/XTjOeis 
e/c Qe<xcraAt?j < ; r/ye ri/v arpaTii] v cnrou^r} eVi rd? (Hdt. ix. 1). The 

Greek army, when all or nearly all had come in, mustered according to 
Herodotus (ix. 28-30) 110,000 men. composed of 38,700 hoplites, 35,000 
Helots. 34,500 other light -armed troops, and 1,800 Thespians. These figures 
have been much criticized. The Thespians are a rather obvious complement 
to make up the round number. The light -armed are confessedly a 
conjecture on the assumption of one for each non-Spartiate hoplite. ! ’ The 
Helots are in extraordinary force — no parallel can be quoted for the 
proportion of seven to eacli Spartiate. The numbers of the hoplite 
contingents have been vigorously impugned, 10 and their authenticity remains 
open to question. On the whole Herodotus’ list looks like an estimate of 
the forces, heavy and light-armed, which the allies (except Athens and 
Sparta) might have furnished if their citizens had turned out iravaTpaTia. 
Although such an estimate is no historical record, and might be based on 
data of a later day — c.<j. statistics of the contingents required of their allies 
by Sparta and Athens, or calculations, such as must have been much discussed 
at Athens at the opening of the Peloponnesian war (cf. Thuc. ii. 9), of the 
relative strength of the rival leagues — it can hardly be pretended that 
modern critics are in a position to form a better. But it may reasonably be 
doubted whether the entire levy was in every case present. Is allowance 
made for those serving on the fleet, as it is in the case of the Athenians ? or 
in garrison, as it is in the case of the Spartans (cf. vii. 234) ? At all events 
the conjectural number of light-armed is probably exaggerated, and it is 
scarcely to be believed that the Spartans took every available Helot. There 
was however, as Stein remarks, special need of light-armed troops on this 
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campaign, and, it may be added, there was special reason for not leaving too 
many Helots at home. Herodotus repeats the number of Helots several 
times (ix. 10, 28, 29, 01). Possibly the great revolt made the Spartans more 
chary of using Helots in their later wars. After every allowance for exag- 
geration we may suppose that the two armies were approximately equal in 
numbers, although the Greeks had an advantage in their heavy armour and 
the Persians in their cavalry. But in view of the advent of Artabazus, we 
should expect that aider h paribus Pausanias would press things to an issue, 
and Mardonius maintain the defensive. 

Every interpretation of the campaign of Plataea must now take account 
of Dr. G. B. Grundy’s valuable survey of the held and Prof. W. J. Wood- 
house’s brilliant criticism of Herodotus. 11 It is not necessary to labour 
points which these scholars have settled. But unfortunately much remains 
obscure, and Plataea must rank after the Scythian expedition and the Ionian 
revolt as the most difficult of Herodotus' detailed military narratives. At 
Salamis we can correct Herodotus by Aeschylus, at Marathon and Artemisium 
he supplies clues for his own emendation, at Thermopylae the topography 
conies to our aid. But at Plataea Herodotus has his say without much 
check, dark places remain in his story after all the elucidations of Prof. 
Woodkouse, and in spite of Dr. Grundy’s researches the fixed points in the 
topography are still too few. What is here offered is mainly tentative 
suggestion, and on many difficulties I have nothing useful to say. 

Our first question must be, where was Scolus ? Mardonius, having- 
reached Tanagra from Decelea and Sphendale and spent a night there, turned 
to Scolus, where he was in Theban territory. There he built his wooden 
fort, more than a mile square, on the left Hank, as appears from Herodotus’ 
description (ix. 15), of his position on the Asopus, which extended from 
Erythrae past Hysiae into the Plataeid. Agesilaus in 370 B.c. (Xen. Hell. 
v. 4, 47-9, cf. Polyaen. ii. 1, 11) made a feint from Plataea in the direction 
of Thespiae, then doubled back on his tracks, and taking the road to Erythrae 
got inside the stockade at Scolus before the Thebans came back from their 
other frontier. He then proceeded to ravage the country as far as the bounds 
of Tanagraean territory. Strabo (4081 describes Scolus as a village of the 
Parasopia under Citliaeron, Bvuoi'kijto'; towo? teal Tpa-^vs- Most explicit 
is Pausanias (ix. 4, 4), who says that if one turned oft’ the road from Plataea 
to Thebes just before crossing the Asopus, and travelled down stream for 
about 40 stades, one came to the ruins of Scolus. Since he entered Thebes 
bv the Electran gate (ix. 8, 7), he seems not to have followed the direct road 
through the plain, which is sometimes impassable, 12 and was perhaps bridge- 
less, but to have struck across onto the main road to Thebes from Megara, 
which probably coincided near Thebes with the road from Athens and 
Eleutlierae, and was presumably the usual driving route between Plataea and 


11 Grumly, The topograph)/ of the battle of Journal, x\ iii, 1S9S, pp. 33-59. 

Plataea, 1894, The great Persia, i War, 1901. 12 Leake, Xorlheni Greer,, ii. p. 324. Grumly. 

Woudliouse, The Greeks at Platatai in tint, Topograph, j, pp. 24. 50. 
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Thebes. 13 Measured from the crossing of the river on this road Scolus ought 
to be about where Leake placed it. near the village of Darimari. 14 and with 
this situation the other indications very well agree. But if so, Scolus must 
have lain close to the point where the roads from Athens by way of Phyle 
and from Eleusis by way of Oenoe and Pauaetum cross the Asopus. Mar- 
donius therefore built his fort, not (as Greek afterthought fancied, Hdt. ix. 
15 ' to be a refuge in case of disaster, but to guard this important point on 
the river. 


We have next to determine, if possible, the sites of Erytlirae and 
Hysiae. The passages already quoted throw some light on them. It is clear 
from Xenophon that Erytlirae lay on the road from Plataea or Tliespiae to 
Scolus. It is clear from Herodotus (ix. 15, 19, 25) that Erytlirae lay to the 
east of Hysiae. Pausanias here comes to our assistance with some welcome 


‘cross-bearings’ on Hysiae. He says (ix. 1, 6) that when the Thebans 
marched to surprise Plataea in 373 B. c., the Boeotarch Xeocles cr^d? avri/ca 


>v Ttjv evdelav diro tmv ®r)/3a)v t rjv TreSidSa, rrjv Se eVi ‘Tcrid? r/ye 7 rpo? 


E \€v8epa>v re /cal ri}? ’Atti/o}?. 


Hysiae therefore was on the main road 


from Thebes to Athens bv wav of Eleutlierae. This is the road bv w r hich 


Pausanias himself enters Boeotia (ix. 1 . 1 and 2, 2). The branch to Plataea 
probably diverged from it at about the same point as the modern loop road 
through Kriekouki. Pausanias notes (ix. 2. 1) that the ruins of Hysiae and 
Erytlirae (in that order) lay a little off the direct Plataea road, on the right. 
He appears to have made a loop to the right to visit Hysiae, where he 
notices an unfinished temple of Apollo and a sacred well. Probably' he 
kept on down the Thebes road as far as Hysiae, and then back up the lower 
side of the Kriekouki loop to rejoin the Plataea road. Xow close under the 
rocky base of Oithaeron and immediately to the right of the Thebes chaussee 
there is an ancient site marked by a great quantity of loose stones, traces of 
buildings, and (that surest of tests) Hellenic pottery, and crowned by the 
ruins of an old fortress on the rocks above. 15 In view of the references in 
the ancient authorities there can be little doubt that this site represents 
Hysiae, as Leake suggested. Other passages in Herodotus support the 
identification vi. 108, the Athenians tou? ot K opivQioi eOrjtcav nXaratevcn 
aval ovpov^j tovtov 7 vi T€p{3ai/T€<; tov clvtov iTTOi/j/ravTO ovpov 

)t]j3aioiai Tcpo? nX-aTatea? elvai /cal 'Tana?, obviously 7 the Asopus on the 
north and Hysiae on the east of the Plataean territorv. Leake’s site would 


make a very natural frontier on the east— ix. 25, the Greeks move past 
Hysiae from their first position near Erytlirae to their second position in the 
Piataeid. The road from Erytlirae would lead them a little below 7 Leake's 
site, or if they kept to the hills their natural point for crossing from the 
bastions of Oithaeron to the ridges out towards the Asopus would be just 
there. Thucydides iii. 24 presents a slight difficulty. The fugitive 


13 On the Electi an gate cf. Frazer s Po>'- 

.vr/ntfs, vol. V. ot). 

14 Leake, X Greece, ii. pp. 330-1. Kortui 
von Att'Ku . X«l 10. 


lD Leake, X. Greece, ii. pp. 327, 333. \\- 

living Hunt in the Am,-. Journ. ,f Archie. 
vi. 1S90, p. 472, note 39. Grundy, Topography. 
p 9, <J t. I‘cr->. War , p. 458 note. 
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Plataeans turn out ot the road to Thebes and take t>; v 7 rpo? to opo? (f>epouaai> 
oSov e’v ’E pv6pas ical 'Term?. Thucydides appears to invert the geographical 
order of the places, but his form of expression is not unnatural if we 
remember that the road was ‘ the Erythrae road ’ (ef. Xen. /. c.), and that 
Hvsiae lay a little off it on the Eleutherae road. His phrase may be 
paralleled on a hundred guideposts. For Erythrae, which is rather less 
prominent in history than Hvsiae, no better site has been suggested than 
Leake's, who puts it at Katsula, a hamlet about two miles east of the 
proposed Hysiae. If this distance seems to any to overstrain Pausanias’ 
words oXiyov t p? evOelaq e/cTpcnrelo-iv, (which I do not feel that it does), it 
may be urged that Pausanias does not appear to have gone on to Erythrae, 
and may well have accommodated his expression to the nearer of the two 
places. In a general view, e.g. a retrospect from Thebes, it would be the 
conjunction not the separation of the two villages that would impress itself 
on the memory (cf. Euripides, Bucchue, 74S-54). 

Our topographical investigation has led us to adopt Leake’s sites for 
Scolus, Erythrae, and Hysiae. Dr. Grundy has, I venture to believe, been 
misled partly by a prepossession as to the first position of the Greek army, 
and partly by a misapprehension as to the ancient roads across Cithaeron. 
To begin with the latter, Dr. Grundy clearly distinguishes and marks on his 
map three passes: (1) the Eleutherae, or so-called Dryoscephalae, 10 pass; 
(2) a pass about one mile to the west of it, which he calls the Plataea- Athens 
pass ; (3) another pass about a mile and a cpiarter to the west of the second, 
and one mile or less from Plataea, which he calls the Plataea-Megara pass. 
Dr. Grundy’s special interest in Plataea has led him to view these routes 
primarily in relation to it. But however prominent in history, Plataea was 
after all but a little town, which did not determine the course of the main 
roads, or their nomenclature. If we would see them in their true bearings 
we must start from Thebes. There were two great highways from Thebes 
over Cithaeron, although they probably coincided for a short distance out of 
the city. The first was the road to Eleusis and Athens through the 
‘ Dryoscephalae ’ pass. This was the road to, or from, or through, Eleutherae, 
and no other could be so described. The second was the main road to Megara 
and the Peloponnese. It ran probably a little to the west of Kriekouki, and 
traversed Dr. Grundy’s second pass to Vilia, which may be identified with the 
Megarian village of Ereneia, and thence over Mt. Karvdes to Megara. This 
road did not touch Attic territory (Xen. Hell. v. 4, 19), and had therefore 
great political importance. There was a branch from this road to Plataea 
from the northern exit of the pass, where Dr. Grundy has discovered its 
wheel-ruts. The rough track through the third pass can be nothing else 
than another branch used as a short cut by travellers from Megara to Plataea 
on foot or on horseback. Travellers driving from Megara to Plataea would 
take the other branch from the second pass. Travellers driving from Thebes 

1; I am not convinced that the Eleutherae to the whole group of passes, and Thucydides, 
pass has any exclusive right to the name Dryos- iii. 24, is quite consistent with this interpreta- 
eephalae. Herodotus, ix. 39. seems to apply it tion. 
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to Plataea would probably follow the Megara road to a point near Leake's 
Gargaphia, and there find another branch up to the town, by which we have 
supposed Pausanias to have journeyed in the reverse direction. Doubtless 
there were also cross routes between the two great roads. The southern side 
ot the Kriekouki loop is an obvious one, and lias been already suggested for 
Pausanias’ direct road to Plataea from the Eleutherae pass. Perhaps there 
was another higher up the mountain near the brow of the ridge, where there 
seems to be a modern cross cut. In particular it was no doubt possible for a 
traveller from Attica to cross the frontier from the vallev south of Eleutherae 
to the Megarian road at Yilia, and so up to Plataea. But to treat this route 
as the ordinary Plataea- Athens road seems to me to be a gratuitous 
perversion. Whether Pausanias at Plataea (ix. 2, 3) means by the road from 
Megara the branch from the second pass or the short cut through the third, 
is unimportant for the general question. To Cleombrotus (Xen. Hell. v. 4. 
14j, advancing presumably from Megara, ‘ the road to Plataea' was naturally 
the road by Yilia ;. the particular branch is again of little moment, but 
Dr. Grundy is probably right in sending him through his second pass. 
Xenophon s words ti]v fiiv ovv Si 'E\ev0epo>v oSov XafSpias ’Adrjvm'wv 
TreXTacTTa.'} itpvXaTrev 6 Se K\eo/i/3poTo? aveficuve kutci ttjv et? IPaTaw? 
fyepovaav give the reason, not of Cleombrotus’ choice of this route, for lie 
could hardly have contemplated any other, but of the fact that he did not 
encounter Chabrias. Why Dr. Grundy takes him almost to Eleutherae, and 
how he gets him there without violating Attic territory, I cannot understand. 
Bo much for the roads over Cithaeron, which have a not unimportant influ- 
ence on the campaign, but may be dismissed with this summary treatment 
because no one who has read Prof. Milchhoefer’s authoritative account 17 of 
the country south of the range requires much further explanation. 

M e come now to the problem of the first position of the Greek army. 
It we accept Leake's site for Erythrae, and Herodotus’ statement (ix. ID) 
that the first position of the Greeks was there, we have to account for their 
taking up this somewhat inconvenient station. The ground was, to be sure, 
inassailable for the most part by cavalry (Hdt. ix. 21; — which shows that the 
army must have been drawn up along the top of the rocks which overhang 
the Hysiae-Scolus road 1S — but water was scarce (Hdt. ix. 25), communica- 
tions must have been difficult, and supplies precarious. Herodotus unfortu- 
nately gives no details of the Greek movement from Eleusis to Erythrae. It 
has been generally assumed that it followed the Eleutherae road. But it 
would be strange if Mardonius made no attempt to hold the Eleutherae and 
\ ilia passes. By doing so he would secure his own retirement from Attica, 
gain time for Artabazus to come up, and force Pausanias farther eastwards, 
that is to say farther away from his base at the isthmus. We have alreadv 
seen that before quitting Attica he flung his cavalry into the Megarid, pro- 
bably with the object of checking any advance by these routes, and Hero- 

17 In the text to Kaitni AtfSia, ix. § iv, Ibij,purt. Xom:. ieM, il. „ t ,.«>(«#, ,-t 

especially pp. 35, 3S-40. hUtt. 1892 s p. 3«9. 

IS Leake, X. <?/••• ee, ii. pp. 327-3C. ILiuvette, 
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(lotus’ statement fix. 15), that part of his position lay in the Plataean terri- 
tory. can only mean that his right wing was thrown forward for the defence 
of the passes. I would suggest that Pausanias may have contented himself 
with a mere demonstration on the Eleutherae road, and marched with the 
bulk of his forces by Oenoe, Panactum, and the Portaes p ass . with the 
idea of turning the Persian left dank and crossing the Asoptts at Scolus. 
Here he was checked by the stockade, and deployed his army to the left 
along the base of the mountain, continuallv extending his left dank to the 
westward as the troops came into line. By this manoeuvre he would 
threaten to cut the enemy’s centre near Hysiae, and force him to withdraw 
his right wing and evacuate the roads over Cithaeron. 

Herodotus gives no precise indication 19 of the spot at which the condict 
with the Persian cavalry occurred, or in what part of the Greek line the 
Megarians were stationed. The scene may possibly be laid at the little 
valley bet ween Katsula and Bubuka, up which the German map marks a 
path. But it is a tempting conjecture that the encounter was near Hysiae,' 20 
and that Mardonius was covering with his cavalry on the Eleutherae road the 
withdrawal of his right wing to the Asopus by the Megara road. We may 
perhaps suppose that the Greek contingents held the same relative stations 
as afterwards in their second position (Hdt. ix. 28). If so, the Megarians 
were presumably the last deployed troops, and thus temporarily formed the 
extreme left of the army at the moment of the Persian attack. The 
[Plataeans and] Athenians would be the next to come up, and on them 
naturally fell the duty of relieving the Megarians. Aristides rightly pushed 
forward his most active corps [of hoplites 1] and his archers to the rescue as 
soon as he learnt that the Megarians were in distress. The main body came 
upon the scene later. 

It is characteristic of Herodotus’ history that whereas he is blaukly 
ignorant of the strategic manoeuvres of the Greek army, he knows all the 
details of this skirmish. The reason has been generally recognized. The 
hero of the day was Olympiodorus. son of Lampon, and father no doubt of 
the more famous Lampon, who played a pait in the foundation of Thurii. 
Herodotus probably had relations with the family, and heard the story from 
some member of it. It is likely that it lost nothing in the telling, but the 
details may be trusted. Hence it is worth noting 21 that the body of Masistius 
is carried along the Greek lines on a cart (ix. 25), a touch which tits in very 
well with the road close along the front of the army. The breastplate of 
Masistius is doubtless described from the original in the Ereclitheum (Paus. i. 
27, 1), and the tradition which hung about it may have contributed to the tale. 

If our interpretation of the action may be accepted, the importance of 
the repulse of the cavalry lay in the fact that it cleared the Hysiae gap 


19 The words is 'Epvffpas in Hdt. ix. 22 not too far west of Erythrae if we remember 

qualify irapeovTar, not Taxdivres. how long the Greek front must have been. 

20 Much where Dr. Grundy puts it. The - 1 Cf. Vi. I. Hunt, Ante r. Jour a. of Archie. 
words ws ov KaTtfijiivov ol f/ EAA.7j res is rb ttsSIov vi. 1 S90. p. 4T3. 

( Hdt. ix. 20) are no objection, and Hysiae is 
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between the bastions of Citbaeron and the bills to the north-west, and so 
opened the way for the next move. Mardonius had been taken by surprise 
and manoeuvred out of the Plataeid. He fell back behind the Asopus 
leaving the passes in the hands of the Greeks. Pausanias was encouraged 
to continue his advance towards the west, and attempt to carry out on the 
enemy’s right flank the turning movement which had been foiled on his left. 
The credit of having first seen the meaning of the change of position is due 
to Dr. Grundy. 

The Greek army moved down past Hysiae into Plataean territory. 

Herodotus (ix. 25) describes its new station as TrXr/atov t/)? re Kpijvi]<; rrj<f 

Tapya<fii>]<i ica't tov re/reneo? tov ’A vBpo/cpareos tov ppooos, Bia o^dutv re ovk 

v’ty'TfX.wv tea] arrehov •yoopov. Hauvette and W oodhouse ” seem to me to be 

right in putting the shrine of Androcrates at the church of S. John (see Dr. 

Grundy’s map). Thucydides (iii. 24) says that the fugitives from Plataea 

eygopovv adpooL rl/v e? @>;/3a? e^epoverav oBov iv Be^ia e^opTe? to tov 

’A vBpoKpdrowi ppcpov, then after proceeding for six or seven stades along this 

road they turned towards Erythrae. The words iv Be%ia e'xovrei to tov 

’A vBpoKpaTovs vpyov, although grammatically constructed with the subject 

oi n\arat?)$, really describe the road, which Thucydides wishes to distinguish 

from the other road to Thebes, 23 which passed to the right of the shrine. This 

latter was, after the first mile and a half out of Plataea, simply the highway 

from Megara to Thebes. It was probably the ordinary route for vehicles, and 

we have already seen reason to suppose that Pausanias the traveller used it. 

The road taken by the fugitives on the contrary was the direct road over the 

plain to the Asopus, and passed to the left of the chapel of Androcrates. The 

distance traversed by the Plataeans is therefore immaterial for the position of 

the shrine. What is important is the prominence of that position, which 

made the chapel a landmark on the right of the road. The church of S. John 

is the most conspicuous site which can be suggested. Plutarch’s description 

(. Arist . 11) also to my mind conveys the idea of a conspicuous point in a 

general view of the field. 24 
© 

For the fountain Gargaphia there are according to Dr. Grundy two and 
only two possible sites — either the Apotripi spring close under the church of 
S. John, or ‘ Leake’s Gargaphia,’ a spring about half a mile to the east of the 
Apotripi. Too much stress must not be laid on the measurements given by 
Herodotus, which are obviously in round numbers — 10 stades or 20 stades, a 
mile or a couple of miles. There is practically nothing to choose between the 


2i Hauvette Pmpport pp. 370-1. Woodhouse. 
J.H.. S'. xviii. 1S9S. pp. 38-10. 

- 3 Similarly Pausanias in a passage already 
quoted (ix. 1, 0 is at pains to distinguish from 
the direct toad the still more roundabout loute 
thiough Hysiae. 

24 Plutarch probably knew the ground at 
least as well as Herodotus or Thucydides. Ob- 
jection has been taken i'.ij. Leake. .V. Gie-Cf, 
li. p. 366, note ; Grundy, Topography, p. 3a. 


note, Gt. Persian War, pp. 496-Si to his group- 
ing together Hysiae, the temple of Demeter, 
and the chapel of Androci ates. But it ought 
to be remembered that he is preoccupied with 
the oracle and inclined to stretch a point in its 
favour, and that he is describing the scene on 
a panoi amic scale. Dr. Grundy (Topography, 
p. 3- notes how the mass of C'ithaeron falsifies 
impressions of distance at Plataea. 
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two springs as regards distance from the ‘ Island ’ and the probable site of the 
Heraeum. Prof. Woodhouse prefers Apotripi, Dr. Grundy Leake’s Gargaphia. 

I agree with Leake and Dr. Grundy for the following reasons. (1) Gargaphia 
is introduced into Herodotus’ narrative as a familiar landmark, which needed 
no description to identify or locate it. But Apotripi is hidden away in a 
hollow beside the comparatively little frequented road to Thespiae, whereas 
Leake’s spring must have lain close not merely to this road, but also to the 
main highroad from Megara and the Peloponnese to Thebes, and just at the 
probable junction of the branch from Plataea. It was in fact the most 
important meeting-point of roads in the whole Plataean territory, and 
doubtless well known to all wayfarers in that thirsty land. (2) Gargaphia lav- 
near the right of the Greek position (Hdt. ix. 49). But we cannot believe 
that Pausanias had relinquished his hold on the Megara road, the main artery 
of his communications. The Spartans must have occupied the valley of Dr. 
Grundy’s stream A. 4 on their right flank, and probably the hill beyond it on 
which stands the church of S. Demetrius. The enemy’s cavalry, to whom the 
Eleutherae road lay open, raided freely round the right of the Greek line 
(Hdt, ix. 38-9). It would not be difficult for them, by a combined attack 
along the Megara road on the Spartan front and a turning raid round their 
right flank, to get momentary possession of Leake’s Gargaphia, whereas the 
Apotripi spring would be considerably harder to reach, and to get away from, 
without being intercepted. (3) Leake’s fountain agrees much better with the 
distance (Hdt, ix. 57) to what I regard as the probable site of the temple of 
Demeter. 

Wherever Gargaphia and the chapel of Androcrates be placed, it is 
evident that only the right wing of the Greek army could be near them. 
The Greek line can hardly have been less than three miles long. Where was 
the left wing ? Perhaps Herodotus’ Athenian informants preferred not to 
be too explicit about their countrymen’s share in this part of the operations. 
After Prof. Woodhouse’s analysis of the Athenian element in the narrative it 
is unnecessary to demonstrate its influence and character in detail. The 
prominence of the Athenians in the opening and closing encounters is paraded 
before us, but between these valorous feats all their best endeavours seem to 
be frustrated by the cowardice of their allies. We are given to understand 
that it was owing to the timidity of the Spartans that nothing came of the 
advance, and owing to their losing hold of both the water and the food supply 
of the army that retreat became inevitable. The retreat itself nearly proved 
disastrous through the flight of the Greek centre and the insubordination of 
a Spartan captain. The Athenians suffered for the sins of their confederates ! 
Now anyone who has studied the controversial methods of that amiable 
people will easily divine that the ‘ tendency ’ underlying these chapters is an 
attempt to shift the blame of the failure on to other shoulders, and can, I 
think, form some conception of what probably happened. The general idea 
of the advance seems to have been to force the passage of the Asopus at the 
crossing of the direct road from Plataea to Thebes, the road over the plain. 
As it had to be carried out in face of the enemy, the movement from the first 
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position may have been made bv brigades. The Athenians, who formed the 
left wing, would stand fast near Hysiae, while the Lacedaemonians moved 
from the right, passed behind them, and occupied the plateau and hills to the 
west as far as the Megara road. Then the centre would move to the ridge on 
which stands the church of S. John. Finally the Athenians would push 
rapidly along the Thespiae road behind this screen of hills and troops into the 
plain of Plataea, and make a dash for the ford. Such a manoeuvre would 
account for the extraordinary story of the change of wings, worked up in 
Herodotus’ narrative (ix. 4G-7) to the glory of the Athenians and discredit of 
the Spartans. But however the movement was managed, we find the 
Athenians still on the left flank and to them must have fallen the honour- 
able responsibility of leading the advance across the river. Once across they 
would take the Persians on their right flank while the other Greeks assailed 
them in front. What happened is of course not told. It looks as if the 
Athenians had quailed before the task, and instead of rushing the ford had 
taken refuge from the enemy’s cavalry on the Pyrgos hill at the western edge 
of the plain, leaving a gap of a mile of level ground between them and the 
centre. Pausanias then had to close the gap by moving the centre down into 
the plain, and shifting the Lacedaemonians along to the station vacated by it 
on the ' Asopus ridge’ ( v. Dr. Grundy’s map). This hypothesis may appear 
somewhat adventurous, but it would explain three facts which present no 
small difficulty. First, the fact that Pausanias entirely abandoned the 
Eleutherae road to the enemy, although he thereby risked the loss of his 
communications and the fate of the whole army. Second, the fact that 
the Greek centre appears to have borne the brunt of the Persian attacks 
on the position, and to have been harassed, if we may believe Herodo- 
tus, to the verge of demoralization. Third, the fact that the Athenians, 
when they start to retire to the Island, begin by ilesceadiny into the -plain 
(Hdt. ix. 5(1). 

At all events the forward movement failed miserably, leaving the 
Greeks in a very critical situation, and the Athenians, who led it, must bear 
the chief blame for the failure. There was nothing for it but to withdraw 
to a safe defensive position covering the passes of Citliaeron. This necessitv 
must have become obvious at once. The attempt to cross the Asopus, if it 
was to succeed at all. must have followed instantly on the advance, or rather 
formed part of it. The Persian counter-attack on the Greek communications 
surely cannot have been long delayed. It is almost incredible that Pausanias 
can have stayed on in his perilous situation for nearly a fortnight, as the 
ordinary interpretation of Herodotus demands. Prof. Woodhouse’s chrono- 
logy of the campaign, 2 - 5 which would limit the occupation of the second position 
to three days, seems to be much more probable. 

The new position to which the retreat was to be directed is given by 
Herodotus (ix. -51) as ‘the Island.’ The earlier modern explorers boggled a 
little about describing a« an island what is really only a peninsula, but the 


J.H.S. xviii. ls9S, p. 57, note B. 
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Greeks were less pedantic, c.g. Peloponnesus, Arctonnesus, 2u or indeed 
chcrsonesiu. The description in Herodotus is too precise to leave much room 
for difference of opinion as to the site, and the general identification of the 
Island has never been seriously in doubt since the topography was first 
investigated. But whereas the earlier travellers fix their attention on the 
lower part of the strip so designated, Dr. Grundy has justly insisted upon 
the far better defensive character of the upper part, the ridges at the foot of 
Oithaeron as opposed to the fiat meadow in the Plataean plain. There can 
be little doubt that Dr. Grundy is right in his contention that this upper 
part of the Island was the position intended by Pausanias and his staff. 
The earlier explorers were misled by the statements of Herodotus (ix. 51) 
that the Island is ten slades from the Asopus, and in front of the city of the 
Plataeans. But the words irp'o rfi? TlXaraiecop ttoXio'; naturally mean not 
north of Plataea but east, the side from which most travellers (especially 
Athenians) approached the city. The sentence >) Be earl airb too ’ Acromrov 
/cal t?}? /cpijvgs r/?? Tapya^/iys, eV y iarpaTOTreBevovTO Tore, Se/ca o-TaSi'ous 
/nrkyovcra is more difficult. Dr. Grundy is driven to suppose that by the 
Asopus is meant in this passage the tributary stream which he labels A. 1. 
Prof. Woodhouse suggests that /c (20) has dropped out of the text before 
/cat, and if we insist upon finding a topographical fact in the statement this 
solution seems to be the best. But I suspect that the real explanation is 
psychological. The Lacedaemonians alone -were posted near the fountain 
Gargaphia (ix. 40, 50). The rest of the Greek line stretched away north- 
westwards towards the Asopus (ix. 49), and the Athenians formed the extreme 
left. A measurement from the Asopus would have suggested, what was 
true, that the Athenians ought to have occupied the Island. A measure- 
ment from Gargaphia suggested, what was false, that the Lacedaemonians 
ought to have done so. If, as is fairly obvious, Herodotus’ source for these 
chapters was Athenian, there was sufficient reason for the equivocal and 
invidious turn given to the sentence — ‘ the Island is distant from the Asopus 
or rath.r from the fountain Gargaphia, at which they were then encamped, 
about a mile.’ 

For the idea attributed by Herodotus to the council of war, and doubt- 
less insidiously suggested to him by his disingenuous informants, that the 
whole Greek army was to move to the Island, is surely absurd. So large a 
force could not be crowded onto so narrow a ground, and the main purpose 
of the movement, the recovery of the passes, would have been barely half 
attained. It is significant that this purpose is represented in Herodotus’ 
narrative as merely secondary — to rescue a particular convoy by a sortie, as 
it were, from the Island, after that position had been occupied ! But it is 
clear from Herodotus himself that only the Athenians were to go to the 
Island. Prof. Woodhouse has pointed out that the centre, in spite of the 
Athenian story of its panic, took up its proper station in good order at the 

26 It does not affect my point that the termin- -assus or -essos so common in Anatolian names, 
ation of these and similar words may prove to for the Greeks certainly took it for vijiros. 
have nothing to do with vijcroj, but to be the 
H.S.— VOL. XXIV. 
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Heraeum, and that the movement of the right wing was directed to quite 
another quarter of the field. 

The probable site of the Heraemn is marked by a large temple 
discovered by the American excavators in the northern part of the ruins of 
Plataea. It lies to the east of the fortified north-west corner of the town, 
which has been identified by Dr. Grundy as the citadel and original (or at 
least fifth century) Plataea. 27 Herodotus (ix. 52) says of the Heraeum to 
be 77700 rfj<; -ttoXlos icrrl tP/s UXaraieaiv , eiicocn araSiov^ airo rf]<; Kpgvi)? t rjs 
Vapyafpi!'!]? cnreyov. The distance, twenty stades, is somewhat exaggerated 
for a bee-line measurement, but is not far wrong if it be taken as a sum of 
two reckonings, (1) from Gargaphia to the Mound on the Island (see Dr. 
Grundy's map), (2) from the Mound to the Heraeum. The description ‘ in 
front of the city of the Plataeans ’ is perfectly appropriate if 77706 means 
‘east of’ as we have already proposed. Now the Greek centre took up its 
new station 77/06 tow ipov, * in front of the temple,’ and these words again 
naturally indicate the east, whether we think of the general direction or of 
the orientation of the building. We may suppose therefore that the forti- 
fications of Plataea, which were doubtless still defensible although the town 
had been burnt by Xerxes (Hdt. viii. 50), were to cover the left flank of 
the new position, and the contingents which had composed the centre were 
now to form the left wing, and were drawn up between the Heraeum and 
the Island. 

The course taken by the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans on the right 
must be inferred from the spot on which the battle was fought, and that 
depends on the situation to be assigned to the river Moloeis and the temjrle 
of Demeter Eleusinia, for Herodotus’ third landmark, ’Apyiov-wi 
/caXeoqevo?, gives us no clue. Dr. Grundy’s second suggestion 28 for the river 
Moloeis, viz. the stream which he calls A. 6 , seems much the most probable. 
It is the largest stream of the neighbourhood after the Asopus and Oeroe, 
and the most likely to have had an independent name. But there are many 
streams, and the really decisive point - must be the temple of Demeter. 
Dr. Grundy, followed by Prof. Woodhouse, puts this temple at the church of 
S. Demetrius on the hill between his streams A. I and A. 5. Of course 
modern names often preserve an echo of ancient, and many a pagan deity has 
become a saint. But S. Demetrius is a particularly common saint, e.g. there 
is another (ruined) church dedicated to him just outside the wall of Plataea, - J 
and modern sites do not always exactly correspond to ancient even when 
they preserve their names. The church of S. Demetrius is only 4 stades 
from Gargaphia, whereas Herodotus (ix. 57, cf. 49, 51, 52) implies that the 
temple of Demeter was about 10 stades from the fountain (which is evidently 
the starting-point of his measurements;.. On the other hand it is fully 
71 stades from the probable Moloeis, whereas Herodotus implies that the 
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temple was quite near the river. Now beside a well a few yards west of the 
Eleutherae road, and close under the rocky foot of Cithaeron, two inscriptions 
have been found, which relate to the worship of Demeter, and seem to date 
from the early part of the fifth century B. C. :W They do not of course prove 
that there was a temple of Demeter on the exact spot where they were 
found, but the natural presumption is that there was one not far off. This 
presumption is confirmed by Plutarch’s description ( Arist . 11) of the 
situation of the temple on the field ot battle — twv ' T cimv ‘jrXtjcriov vrro top 
K idaiptova vaos ecmv ap^aio? irdw A/jp/jTpo'i TLXevaivLat; /cal Kopy? 
7 rpoaayopevopevoq . evOv? ovv -irapaXaftcav top ’ ApicrTeiSrjv rjyev iirl rov 
tottov ev(f)ve<TTaTOv ovTa irapaTa^ai <f>dXayya Tre^i/crjv LTnro/cpaTOvp.evoLS, Sta 
Ta? virapeia ? tov K idaipwvos a<fcnnra t Toiovcras ra /caraXpyopTa /cal 
avy kv povvr a tov TreSiov irpos to iepdv. There can be no question that 
Plutarch means the same temple as Herodotus. He describes it as situated 
at the edge of the rocky foot of Cithaeron near Hysiae, that is to say in the 
very neighbourhood to which the evidence of the inscriptions points. If it 
stood at the northern extremity of the village of Kriekouki, it would be about 
11 stades from Gargaphia, within 2 stades of our supposed Moloeis, and about 
6 stades from the site already assigned to Hysiae. This position also well 
accords with what Herodotus says of the course taken by the Corinthians and 
other Greeks who came from near the Heraeum to the assistance of the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegeans (ix. 69) — ol pkv dpipl K opiv6iov<; eTpcnrovTo 
Sid t>]s (nrcoper)<; ical tu>v koXcovcov t/jv <f>epov<xav dvoo idv tov Ipov ry? 
A?;/iyTpo? — where avm signifies, not that the road went uphill, but that it 
was the upper road over the ridges of Cithaeron, not the lower road at the 
bottom of the slope. The attack of the Persian cavalry with which the day 
opened (Hdt. ix. 57) is not inconsistent with Plutarch's description of the 
ground, for there is no indication that it was pressed to close quarters. The 
cavalry drove in Amompharetus, and doubtless harassed the Lacedaemonians 
with their arrows (cf. ix. 49), but this skirmishing is probably magnified by 
Herodotus’ informants in order to give colour to the obviously apocryphal 
message from Pausanias to the Athenians which follows (ix. 60). It is 
significant that the cavalry takes no part in the actual battle, but reappears 
during the Persian flight to the stockade (ix. 68). Pausanias wisely refused 
to be drawn from his strong defensive position on the rocky ground until the 
Persian infantry was fairly engaged. 

If we have rightly identified the site of the temple of Demeter and the 
battle, certain important consequences result from it. It is evident in the 
first place that the Greek right wing reached its proper allotted station, and 
was not overtaken by the enemy on its march as Herodotus was given to 
understand. The notion Hdt. ix. 56) that the Lacedaemonians were making 
for the Island by this roundabout route in order to be secure against the 
enernvs cavalry is simply an Athenian misconception or rather misrepre- 
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sentation designed to involve them too in the blame of not having carried 
out orders. For in the second place it becomes clear what was the new 
position which the generals intended to occupy. The left was to be covered 
by the walls of Plataea, the right was to rest upon Hysiae or the high 
bastions of Cithaeron above it, the centre was to occupy the Island, and 
perhaps the next ridge to the east of it. It is evident in the third place that 
this central station was assigned to the Athenians, and that they alone of the 
three divisions failed to take up their post. What hindered them of course 
we are not allowed to know. The excuse put forward in Herodotus (ix. 54) 
— el'yov drpe/ra? atfteas avrov 9 iva ira^Brjaav, iirLaTapLevoi r a AaKeSaipovi'cov 
(fipovrffiaTa d>9 aWa (f>poveovTa>v icai aWa XeyovTcov — is justly stigmatized 
by Prof. Woodhouse as transparently false. The most charitable explanation 
is that they were delayed by the slow procession of the old centre (new left 
wing) across their path. But it ill accords with the precipitate flight ascribed 
to that body in their own version of the retreat, and their obvious anxiety to 
throw blame on their allies suggests a more discreditable reason. Perhaps 
we may take a hint from their recriminations on the Lacedaemonians, and 
infer that it was fear of the enemy’s cavalry that deterred them, 31 for the 
Athenians, if our conjecture as to their starting-point may be accepted, had 
to cross the open plain north of Plataea to gain the Island. Finally the 
tenacity of Amompharetus assumes a very different character from that 
attributed to it in the Athenian tradition. Prof. Woodhouse has argued 
that Amompharetus and his company were left behind to cover the retire- 
ment of the right wing. One might go further and suggest that the delay 
of the Lacedaemonians, and the messages which passed between Pausanias 
and the Athenians (Hdt. ix. 54-5, 60), are best explained on the hypothesis 
that the Spartan general waited as long as possible in order to protect the 
movement of his allies to the Island, and that Amompharetus was ordered 
to hold the Megara road at the valley north-east of Gargaphia till the last 
moment as much in their interest as in that of the Spartans themselves. If 
so, the treatment of that gallant officer in the Athenian story is peculiarly 
infamous. 

Sunrise found the two Greek wings in position, but separated by a gap 
of a mile’s breadth which ought to have been filled by the Athenians, still 
trailing across the Plataean plain. Like their own Amompharetus the 
Athenians would seem to have come to their senses only when they realised 
that Pausanias was in very deed leaving them to their fate. The Persian 
attack on the Lacedaemonians must have been developed along the two main 
roads to the passes, the attack on the Athenians along the direct road from 
Thebes to Plataea. Hence tiie centre at the Heraeum, when it goes to the 
support of the wings, splits into two sections, of which the one turns (east- 
wards) along the slope of Cithaeron, the other makes (northwards) over the 
plain, ttjp Xeiordr^v twv oSco v (Hdt. ix. 69). The isolation of the three 


31 If the k'ft wing was indeed a coveted nn»t also have reseated being ordered out of it 

of honour (Hdt. ix. 26— 2S)the Athenian-, may however tidily they deserved the degradation. 
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divisions of the enemy, which had lost all touch with one another, was an 
opportunity such as no general could have neglected. Mardonius must have 
thought he had the Greek army at his mercy, and theoretically he ought to 
have won an overwhelming victory. What saved the day was the steady 
discipline of the Lacedaemonian hoplites, and the masterly judgment of 
Pausanias in timing his charge. 

Mardonius in fact was unfortunate in his opportunity. It brought about 
what Pausanias bad doubtless hoped for when he pressed forward from the 
isthmus over Cithaeron — a pitched battle on something like equal terms. 
For the part played by Artabazus in Herodotus’ story is hardly to be taken 
as strictly historical. The dramatic instinct of the writer demands a foil to 
the infatuation of Mardonius and finds it in him. He is one more impersona- 
tion of a stock character in Herodotus’ repertoire. What Solon is to Croesus, 
Croesus to Cyrus, Artabanus and Demaratus to Xerxes (to mention only a 
few of the examples), that is Artabazus to Mardonius. Artabazus and his 
40,000 men took no part in the battle (Hdt. ix. 66). Did he ever effect his 
junction with Mardonius ? I think it more probable that he was still several 
marches in the rear, but Herodotus (or his informant 32 ) has construed his 
absence into prudence. The victory of the Greeks is glorious enough without 
exaggerating the numbers of their enemy. 

J. A. R. Munro. 

32 Busolt, Griech. Gesch. II. 2 . p. 713, uotel, relations with the family of Artabazus. 
conjectures that Herodotus may have had 
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Aristotelis IloXema. ‘Afl-qvauov. Quaitum edidit F. Blass. Pp. xxx + l'il. Leipzig: 

Teubner. 1903. 1 m. 80. 

Aristotelis Respublica Atheniensium. Edidit Fridericus G. Kexiox. Pp. 

xiv + 160. [SuppU-mentum Aristotelicuiu edituiu consilio et auctoritate Aeademine 

Litterarum Regiae Boiussicae. vol. iii, pars ii.] Berlin: Eeimer, 1903. 0 in. 60. 

Pi ‘jf. Blass’ fourth edition of the 1 Xd-qi-aiav UoXirda includes practically no new readings of 
the papyrus, but it is marked by a further development of his theory of metrical corre- 
spondences. He has so firm a belief in the reality of these correspondences (which, be it 
observed, do not in any way follow the rhythmical structure of the clauses, but must be 
reckoned out with much toil and labour), that he uses them as a test for the detection of 
corruptions and the verification ot conjectures. Prof. Blass has not yet persuaded any 
prominent scholar of the soundness of his theory (as applied to such a writer as Aristotle, 
whom it is difficult to conceive as counting his syllables with the elaborate art of 
Isocrates; ; and until he ha- done so. it is not likely that the conjectures which he bases 
on it will find much acceptance. The apparatus critical continues tu be very useful for its 
recoid of the leadings and conjectures of various editors and critics. 

Mr. Kenyon's edition lor the Beilin Academy is the result of a fresh collation of the 
papyrus, and aim- at giving an accurate reproduction of it, with emendations only where 
necessary, and with a full statement in the apparatus critic us of all departures from it, 
even the smallest. In the greater part of the work the text does not differ much from 
those found in the third edition.' ot Blass and KaibelMVilamowitz tpfiavcpois for aya£lois in 
c. 6, 3 is perhaps the most notable new reading), but there is a considerable amount of change 
in the mutilated com lusion of the book. These just six columns are now so far restored 
that they can be printed in chapters and sections like the rest of the work, of which they 
now form chapters 61-69 ; and except in c. 67 (tile upper part of col. 34) the sense is now 
continuous and intelligible throughout, though not all the leadings and restorations are 
regarded a- certain. The to<tt mania (piinted in full' have been edited by Prof. dVentzel, 
Mr. Kenyon adding some parallel passages from the Politics and the historians ; and a very 
complete imle.c vcrlmrum lias been compiled by a young Berlin .scholar, Mr. Neustadt. The 
preface is mainly palaeographical. 


The Mimes of Herodas. Edited with introduction, critical notes, commentary, and 
excursus, by J. Arbutiixot X.virx. Pp. lxxxMii+116. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1904. IN. 6i/. 

A full commentary, rritical and explanatory, on Heiodas has long been needed, and has 
now been very adequately provided bv Mr. Nairn. His introduction, in five chapters, 
deaF with (1) Herodas and his work. (2) the Mime, (3) Herodas and his contemporaries, 
(4) Evidence for the text, (5) Dialect, Grammar, and Metre. The textual notes give full 
and detailed information with regard to the evidence of the papyrus. The commentarv 
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faces all the difficulties fairly, and takes into account the views of otliei scholars, while 
containing many new and probable suggestions. The illustration- (from vases, wall- 
paintings, and sculptures) are good and to the point : and at the end is a facsimile, in 
three plates, of the new fragments of the papvius. published by Mr. Kenvon in the Jr/ hie 
)"<' P'.ipyrnifur*cJiunii in 1901, but not hitherto photographically reproduced. Altogether 
an indispensable edition for the student of Herodas. 


Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker : griecliLch und deutsch. Von Hermann' 
Diets. Pp. x 4- 602. IVeidnrann : Berlin, 1903. 1.1 m. 

This collection of all the extant fragments of pre-Souatie philosophers, on the same lines 
as Protestor Diels' separate edition of the remains of Heiacleitus. is intended to serve as a 
Ijasis for the in-ti action of students in Greek philosophy. Prof. Diels’ original plan was 
f 'l a critical edition, but this he was toiced to abandon tor want of adequate editions of 
many of the authors from whom the material must be drawn, such as Galen. Clement of 
Alexandria, Plutarch, etc. He has therefore been obliged to content himself with provid- 
ing a simple text, without annotation, but with a German translation ; but even tins will 
be a very great convenience to those who wish to examine the entire lemtiins of any of the 
early philosophers, and not to be dependent on the selections of editors. It is needless to 
say that the work, within it? own limit?, is very thoroughly done. 


Platons Dialogue; Inhaltsdarstellungen (1 der Sehiiften des spateien Alters. Von 
Constantin Eitjer. Pp. vi + 21y. Stuttgart : Kohlluimmer, 1903. 4 m. 50. 

In 1896, Dr. Ritter published an abstract or analysis of the Lav-* : and in the piesent 
volume he follows it with a similar abstract of the other works of Plato’s old age, — the 
Purmenidet, Juphi.J, Politic" Philelua. Timneub, and Critias. These (with the exception, 
perhaps, of the last-named fragment) ate less read than many of the earlier works ; yet an 
acquaintance with them is essential for a full knowledge of Plato’s mind, and many readers 
will be grateful for this very full and careful abstract, whether as an assistance to or a substitute 
for a study of the difficult originals. Dr. Ritter claims — and apparently with truth— that 
lie has omitted no important thought or even expression which occurs in the original : yet 
the whole goes into a cleaily printed volume of moderate size, of which fifty pages are 
occupied by a veiy full index. In England we have Jowett’s introductions and translations 
to serve the purpose of a guide to Plato’s philosophy ; but even in this country there may 
be use for the more objective and minutely faithful work of Dr. Ritter. A sequel, dealing 
with Plato's earlier works, is hypothetically promised. 


Memoria Graeca Herculanensis : cum titulorum Aegypti papyrorum codicum denique 
testimoniis comparatam propo.-uit Gulielme? Cronert. Pp. x + 318. Teubner : 
Leipzig, 1903. 

This work, bv the editor of the forthcoming revision of Passow’s Lexicon, is the fruit of a 
visit to Naples, subsidised by the Berlin Academy. It is a grammar of the forms found in 
papyri and inscriptions, with the dates of the various forms carefully noted. Two books 
deal with orthographical (and some palaeograpliical) questions ; two with grammatical 
questions affecting the modifications of the vowels and consonants ; one with nouns : one 
with verbs : one with the forms of certain words in composition : and one gives an 
alphabetical index of verbal forms. Altogether an indispensable hook to editors of papyri, 
and indeed to all who have any interest in lexical questions. It is provided with full 
indices. 
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A History of Classical Scholarship from the Sixth Century B.C. to the 
end of the Middle Ages. By J. E. Sandys. Pp. xxiv + 672. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6rf. net. 

It is quite impossible to treat sueli a book as this adequately in a short notice. It is 
executed with characteristic care and thoroughness, full of compact learning in a readable 
form ; and it fills a place occupied by no other work in English, nor, on a similar scale, 
elsewhere. It has a number of facsimiles of MSS. and other illustrations, and is very 
cheap at its price. The present volume comes down to about 1350 ; and Dr. Sandys 
promises a second volume, to deal with the history of modern scholarship. 


Lectures on Classical Subjects. By W. R. Hardie. Pp. x + 318. Macmillan : 

London, 1903. 7s. net. 

Five of these lectures, on (1) the feeling for nature in the Greek and Roman poets, (2) the 
beliefs of the Greeks and Romans concerning a life after death, (3) the supernatural in 
ancient poetry and story, (4) the Age of Gold, (5) the vein of romance in Greek and Roman 
literature, deal with the ideas embodied in classical literature ; two, — on (6) the 
language of poetry, and (7) the metrical form of poetry, — with its form ; two — on (8) 
literary criticism at Rome, (9) a sketch of the revival and progress of classical studies in 
Europe — with its history ; while the last is on the aims and methods of classical study. 
Of these the seventh is the most important contribution to classical scholarship. The rest 
are mainly popular, but popular in the best sense, giving clear, if slight, studies of the 
several topics by a scholar endowed with taste and a full knowledge of the literatures in 
question. 


The Makers of Hellas : a critical inquiry into the philosophy and religion of Ancient 
Greece, by E. E. G. With an introduction, notes, and conclusion, by F. B. Jevons. 
Pp. xxix + 711. C. Griffin and Co. : London, 1903. 10s.6ff.net. 

The author of this work, who wished to remain anonymous, died before it was quite 
completed, and left it to Dr. Jevons to see through the press. It is a history of Greek 
religious thought, based, not on mythology or archaeology, but on the literature. 
Preliminary chapters on the land, language, and people are followed by an examination 
successively of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Plato, 
and Aristotle. The pre-Platonic philosophers are hardly touched at all, but for the rest 
the book is the result of a full study of the great writers. 


Aristophanis Comoediae Undecim cum Scholiis : Codex Ravenna? 137, 4 A., 
phototypiee editus. Praefatus est J. van Lekcwen, J.f. Pp. xxxviii + 384. 
Sijthulf: Leyden, 1904. i,‘10. 

This reproduction of the Codex Raveunas in Si jthotfs well-known series, following close 
upon the edition of the Codex Yenetus by the Archaeological Soeietv of America and the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, places the principal authentic? for the text 
and scholia ol Aristophanes beyond the reach of destruction, and makes them accessible to 
scholars in all parts of the world. The plates are as good as usual, and Prof, van Leeuwen 3 ? 
introduction deals fully with the character of the MS., ami especially with the various 
classes of transcriptional errors found in it. In date it is assigned to the end of the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century. The supetioritv of the Yenetus in req.ect of the 
scholia is not disputed. 
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H. Schliemann's Sammlung Trojaniseher Alterthumer. By Hubert Schmidt, 
etc. Pp. xx + 354. 9 plates and 1176 figures in text. Berlin : Reimer, 1902. 20 in. 

This is the authorized catalogue raisonne of' the Scliliemann collection in Berlin, as it 
has now been rearranged in the light of the further discoveries made at Hissarlik since 
Schliemann’s death. The products of Stratum I are kept apart : those of II-V are 
grouped together, subject however to distinction not only of the strata, but of the three 
successive periods of construction visible in the remains of II : VI-VII go together as 
‘ Mycenaean ’ : and YIII-IX as Greek and Roman. A little comparison of objects 
fiom other skes is introduced, — mainly objects of Cypriote provenance. The comparative 
dates, which Crete would supply, are not given : indeed Cretan evidence seems to have 
come to light too late to be of use for this catalogue. The catalogue is profusely illustrated 
with small cuts ; and the nine plates are devoted exclusively to the spinning-whorls, now 
arranged in series according to their ornamentation. 


G-eschichte der Baukunst. Von R. Borrmaxx and J. Neuwirth. 1 Band, Die 
Baukunst des Altertums. der Sassaniden, und des Islam. Leipzig: Seemann, 1904. 
8 m. 50 ; in linen, 10 m. 

The first volume of this work is by Prof. Boirmann ; in the preface it is stated to have 
been begun as a new edition of Liibke, though it has now taken an independent form. 
The only part that strictly concerns this Journal is Griechenland, pp. 87-173. though of 
course there is much that has Hellenic relations in the architecture of the east and of Italy. 
Oil so small a scale only the barest sketch is possible : but, within its limits, the account 
is clear and well up to date, including recent discoveries at Cnossus, Miletus, Delos, etc. 
In some cases brevity may be misleading ; for example, on p. 147 the plan of the Hall at 
Eleusis is given in a form it did not assume until Roman times ; yet in the text the only 
comment is that the portico of Philo was a late addition. Again, in a popular work, it 
may cause confusion to see figures from the Parthenon frieze drawn as pait of the frieze of 
the Erechtheum. The treatment is systematic : first come buildings of the Mycenaean 
age ; then classical Greece, the greater part of the space being assigned to the temple, 
and halls, civil buildings, theatres, etc., being very briefly treated ; and then the 
Alexandrian age, mainly Pergamene, with a short account of private houses. 


Die Archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen. Herausgegeben 
von Theodor TTiegand unter Mitwirkung von W. Doerpkeld, E. Gillieron, H. 
Schrader, C. Watzixger und W. MTlberg. 1 Yol. of text, pp. 233, 247 illustra- 
tions ; 1 vol. of 17 plates. Cassel and Leipsie : Fisher and Co., 1904. 60 m. 

A searching and brilliant examination of the archaic ‘ poros-stone ’ sculptures of the 
Acropolis, considered in relation to the various buildings supposed to have contained them. 
The first and most striking reconstruction is that of the 1 old Hecatompedon,’ which is 
shown to have been a temple in untie, with polychrome decoration. The front pedimental 
group consisted of two halves, separated by a tree stem in the centre. In the right half 
was the well-known figure of Typhon, and in the left half the group of Heracles and the 
Triton. Hitherto these subjects have not been regarded as belonging to the same pedi- 
ment. The rear pedimental group consisted of a central figure of a goddess, presumably 
Athene ; an enthroned figure of Zeus on the left, turned towards the centre, and a corre- 
sponding figure, now entirely lost, on the right. Towards the angles were two large 
serpents, whose convoluted tails filled the remainder of the space. This primitive sculpture, 
assigned approximately to the time of Solon, is siippo-ed to have been demolished in the 
time of Peisistratus, when the old temple in untie became the nucleus of the hc-xastyle 
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temple, of which the foundations remain between the Parthenon and the Erechthemn. 
One pediment consisted of a yigantomuehia with the well-known group of Athene and a 
fallen giant in the centre of the composition. 

Five sinailei Doric building* (numbered fiom A to E) of poros-stone are also inferred 
to have existed fiom the remains of their various entablatures. The description of these 
structures i- followed by an account of the minor ttnassigiiecl fragments. The most re- 
markable group of the-e compose a portion of a pedimental subject and seem to represent a 
small Doric building, with a temenus wall, the branches of ail olive tiee, a figure as of a 
priestcs- carrying a Linden on her head, and a nude heroic figure. The conjecture is 
offered that we have a repiesentation of the old Erechtheum. with the sacred olive, and a 
figure of one of the heroe- connected with the temple. 


Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums. By Walther Ameluxg. Band 
I. Text (Svo.; pp. x + 935. With 121 plates '4to.). Published under the auspices of 
the Imperial German Archaeological Institute. Berlin : Reimer, 1903. 

This is the first volume (text and plates) of the long looked-for catalogue of the Vatican 
sculptures. It deals with the collections of the Braccio Nuovo, the Galleria Lapidaria, the 
Mnseo Chiaramonti, and the Giardino della Pigna. The objects are dealt with under their 
official number-, which follow in sequence round the galleries. The order is therefore 
arbitrary in re-pect of subject, style, or place of discovery, but suits the convenience of 
visitors to the Museum. The history of each object, so far as known, its material, restora- 
tions, and liteiature ate very carefully given, and in most instances an attempt is made to 
define the period. For the first time, the catalogue of a large Museum of Sculpture is 
illustrated throughout bv collotype plates, showing every object. The author doe? not 
seem, however, to have adopted the logical consequence, and to have modified his verbal 
description-, on account of the abundant illustiations. 


Die Eleusinischen Gottinnen. Eutwicklung ilner Typen in der Attischen Plastik. 

By Max Ruhlaxh. Pp. xi + 108. 3 plates and 8 illustrations. Strassburg : Trubner, 

1901. 5 m. 

The book is mainly occupied with a minute examination of the sculptural types of 
D--meter and l’ei sephone, which can be referred to the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
Starting with the great Eleusinian relief of the two goddesses and Triptolemus, the author 
finds the nearest paiullel fin the round) to the Demeter in the statue at Clierehel, published 
not long ago by Kekule von Stradonitz. To this lie assigns ail Attic origin of about 
4UJ b.c. Hie type represented by a Demeter in the C'apitoliue Museum, which Overbeck 
had regarded a- nonnested with the Demetei of the relief, he takes to be a later develop- 
ment in the school ol Alcamenes, of about 420 b.c. In the same way two variant types of 
Persephone are connected with the Persephone of the relief. Further sections discuss a 
filth century thiuiied Demeter, a fourth century Demeter with a veil, a Persephone with a 
mantle, and a Demeter with a mantle. The last section is devoted to a lost group of the 
two goddesses, the mother seated and the daughter standing, and to the group of Damophon 
ot Messene. 


Catalogue des Vases Peints du Musee National d’Athenes. By M. Colligx- 
ox and L. Cocve. Plate-, with explanatory text. Fp. 22 . 52 plat os. Paris: A 

Fontemoinc. 1904. 25 f. 


The appearance of an At la- 
xxiii. p. 200, is a matter foi 


to accompany the Catalogue of the Athens vases (see vol. 
much .-ati-faction. In 52 phutogiaphic plate-, illustrations of 
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250 vases are given, and special attention lias been paid to the fuims of the vase-, in order 
to include besides the ordinary shapes all tho-e which are r.ne or exceptional. X atmullv 
this entails a con-iderable preponderance of the earlier fabrics. As legards the sixth and 
fifth eentiu v va-e- photography can never he a very satisfactory medium for reproduction, 
out it is claimed that in view of the complete descriptions A veil in the pieviou* volume, 
a comparatively rough presentment of the ju incip.il specimens will suffice. The plates 
are preceded by a summary catalogue or of their contents, giving dimension-, 

subjects, and bibliographical notices of the vases. Thus the volume is intended to give the 
student a general idea of the contents of the collection, but not to provide definitive publica- 
tions of the vase-paintings. 


Griechische Vasenmalerei : Auswald lit-ivorragender Ya-enbilder. Bv A. Fcrt- 
waexcler and K. Reichhold. Parts Y-YI. With 20 plates. Munich : F. 
Bniekm.mn, 1903-1004. Each 40 m. .See vul xxiii. p. 209 . 

The completion of the series piomised us by Henvn Furtwaengler and Reichhold has been 
reached, and it is satisfactory to note that in view of the favourable support it has 
received, a second series is now promised. The two parts under consideration include 
twenty-three vases, all but live of the led-figuie period. Pait V. is devoted entirely to 
Dionvsiae subjects, and includes the famous Wurzburg Phinetis cup, the beautiful Exekias 
cup in Munich, others by C'lielis, Hieion, and Biygos. and the Duris p-ykter in the 
British Museum, In Part VI. we have the Caere tan Hydria in Vienna with the subject 
of Busins, two cups by Duris, three R. F. pyxides in the British Museum together with 
the magnificent lebes fnun Giigenti foinieily in the Forman collection, and the Pliaon 
Krater at Palermo, with its interesting subject, which is almost certainly from the hand 
of Meidias. The reproductions are fully up to the maik ol tile previous numbers, and 
the text as usual is illumined by Prof. Furt waenglers acute criticisms and valuable 
suggestions. 


Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. By P. hi Cesnola. Vol. 
III. Pp. 284, and 150 plate=. New Yoik, 1903. 

After an interval of several years the publication of the Descriptive Atlas of the Cvpriote 
Antiquities in the Cesnola Collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in Yew York 
has been resumed and completed in the appeal ance of the third volume in five parts. The 
third volume deals with the objects in gold, silver, bronze, lead, rock crystal, glass, 
Egyptian pottery, alabaster, ivory, bone, seals and cylinders, engraved gems, and inscribed 
stones. The purpose of the book is to present illustrations of the objects accompanied 
by a text which is purely descriptive. The objects are grouped by their nature, and not by 
their places of discovery, which are given in the text when known. The illustrations are 
amply sufficient for objects of minor importance, but little attempt seems to have been 
made to discriminate between the important and the trivial, and to illustiate the former in 
a really adequate fashion. The volume has been prepared, under the general supervision 
of General Cesnola, by Messrs C. R. Gillett and J. H. Hall. 


Die Typen der Figurlichen Terrakotten. [Vol. II r. of Die Antiken Te-rra- 
cotten.] By Dr. F. Winter. 2 Teile. T. 1. pp. rxxx -j- 272 ; T. 2, pp. 480. Beilin 
and Stuttgart. 1903. 

Dr. Winter's monumental Corpus of terracotta types, begun in 1889, has now appeared 
and its value to all students of the subject can hardly be overestimated. In addition to 
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130 pages of introduction, it contains about 1500 outline drawings of typical figures, each 
carefully described and collated with similar specimens and with full museum and literary 
references, while a long list of ‘Additions and Corrections’ at the end of each volume 
brings the work almost up to the date of publication. 

The Introduction, which affords a valuable conspectus of the whole subject, gives, 
under geographical headings and subheadings ( e.g . Greece, Athens, etc.) a short survey of 
the general characteristics and circumstances of the principal finds, with references to the 
plates on which the various ‘types’ are figured. This is followed by the ‘Corpus ot 
Types,’ volume i. containing those of earlier, volume ii. those of later style ; in this section 
of his work Dr. Winter is solely guided by questions of style and subject. Volume i. 
contains all primitive figures, including those painted in Mycenaean and Geometric style 
and Rhodian and Cypriote specimens ; next the archaic types, divided into the two main 
groups of male and female, which are again subdivided into seated and standing figures, 
groups, caricatures, etc. In volume ii., which deals with later types, the same principles of 
subdivision are followed, only that the subdivisions are more numerous as it is possible 
also to group the figures by their attributes and actions, i.e. female figures, standing ; 
indefinite; dancing and playing ; Nike, female figures with wings. Male figures, seated; 
youths ; crouching boys ; Erotes : groups. 

Great pains have been taken to verify all references and wherever possible the 
museum numbers are given, though, considering how often the latter change, it was hardly 
worth while to do so. It is however a further proof of the care with which the Corpus 
has been compiled. 


Catalogue of Terracottas in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in tire 
British Museum. By H. B. Walters. 4to. Pp. 409. With 44 plates. Printed hv 
order of the Trustees. 1903. 35s. 

This volume, the eighth of the fully illustrated catalogues published by the Department 
during the last ten years, makes the collection of terracotta statuettes for the first time 
accessible to those who cannot study it in the Museum. It includes everything exhibited 
in the Terracotta and Etruscan Rooms with the exception of the lamps, the moulded and 
glazed ware, and the moulds of Arvetine vases, in all 3018 objects, and is profusely 
illustrated, with 44 plates (of which 30 are collotypes), and numerous woodcuts in the 
text. 

The classification adopted is, in the main, geographical ; the Greek terracottas (with 
the exception of those from Cypru-) are grouped under B (Archaic) and C! (Later Periods) ; 
the Italian ones of Later Period under D ; stamps, moulds, and seals under E. All the 
Cypriote figures which, throughout a period of (circ.) 800 years, show marked local 
peculiarities, are grouped together under A. 

Mr. Walters prefaces his catalogue with a very interesting and useful Introduction, in 
which he deals with the history of the collection, the fictile art in antiquity, the methods 
employed in making the statuettes, and the different centres of productions. The vexed 
questions of the use and meaning nf the figures, and the date of the ‘Tanagras’ are 
clearly stated, with the conclusions now generally adopted. The work is completed by a 
full index. 


Ausgewahlte Griechische Terrakotten im Antiquarium der k. Museum zu 
Berlin. By Dr. E. Perxice. Ilernu.-g. v. m Jer General verualtung. Pp. us. 37 plates. 
Berlin : G. Reimer, 1903. 27 m. (bound, 30 m.) 

An official publication of the Greek terracottas in the Berlin Museum, with the exception 
■ >f those from T.tnagra. The specimens are mainly from Athens, Megara, and Corinth, but 
the classification adopted is neither pnrelv geographical nor strictly according to style. 
Dr. Pei nice's text i- confined to detail- of height, dres-, ge-ture, eb ., with special attention 
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to an accurate description of all existing traces of colour. References are given to Dr. 
Winters ‘ Typenkatalog.’ 

The collotype process of reproduction has been employed, as giving the best rendering 
of the uneven and often mottled surface of the terracottas, which are shewn five-sixths of 
their natural size. 


Antike Schnitzereien aus Elfenbein und Knochen in photograph isclier Naehbildung. 
By H. Graeven. Serie 1. [Nos. 1-80]. Text, 8vo. Pp. 134. Plates, fol. Hannover : 
Th. Schafer, 1903. 36 nr. 

Dr. Graeven 's new work consists of a small volume of text with one plate and twelve 
woodcuts, and an album of eighty photographs. It deals with ivory and bone cart ings in 
all the principal Italian Museums, excepting the Vatican, where the forthcoming publica- 
tion by Father Ehrle (Avon della Bibliotheca Vuticuna) made a further one unnecessarv, 
and the new Capitol ine Museum, where permission to photograph was refused. 

The photographs are all to scale ; the text gives full details about each object, its place 
of discovery and its bibliography. 


Festschrift zu Otto Hirschfelds sechzigstem Geburtstage. Beitrage zur 
alten Gescliiehte und Griechisch-Rdmischen Alter thumskuude. Pp. 513. 1 plate and 

engraved portrait. Berlin : Weidmann, 1903. 20 m. 

This is a collection, of the accustomed type, of brief essays by sixty-three contributors, 
gathered together in one volume, issued in honour of the sixtieth birthday (March 16, 
1903) of Professor Otto Hirschfeld. A tine etched portrait of that distinguished scholar forms 
the frontispiece. The contributions, first among which is one by the late Th. Mommsen, 
deal with iprestions of history, epigraphy, papyri, Roman law, provincial history and 
antiquities, religion, numismatics, and architecture. To these must be added a few papers 
touching on literature and scholarship. 


Les Monnaies antiques de l’ltalie. By Arthur Sajibon. Tome I. Fasc. I 

(Etrurie). Pp. vi + 84. With 125 Cuts in the Text and a Photographic Plate. 

Paris : Bureaux du ‘ Mttsee,’ 1903. 6 f. 

This is the first instalment of what promises to be an important enterprise, a corpus of the 
ancient coins of Italy. No attempt is to be made to compile an exhaustive list of published 
specimens, but it is hoped to include all known varieties. While the geographical order of 
the districts is to be retained, the alphabetical arrangement of cities is to be discarded in order 
to secure greater clearness in the historical explanations. Apparently the question of dies 
is not to receive much attention. Evidence of provenance is, however, to be carefully- 
recorded. A special feature is the effort to estimate the current commercial value of each 
varietv. The engravings in the text are all from the author’s own drawings. The advan- 
tages attaching to this are obvious, although the plan is not without its dangers, especially 
where obscure legends have to be reproduced. The classification of the coins of Etruria is 
beset with so many difficulties, metrological and other, that one turns with keen anticipa- 
tion to any fresh est-ay- to giapple with the problem. Mr. Sambon has no startling theories 
to propound. He frankly confesses that, in the meantime, no satisfactory solution seems 
possible, and he therefore contents himself with a sober and careful statement of facts. 
The general result is to make it increasingly probable that a large proportion of the unin- 
scribed coins were minted at Populonia. It becomes clear too that Head was right in 
declining to accept Deecke's theory as to a chronological succession of the standards. The 
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Euboic and the Corevrean (or Persic, as Sainbon prefers to consider it) were employed for 
a long time simultaneously within the limits of Etruria. Materials are given for forming a 
judgment on the relation of the bronze currency to the coinage of Rome. On grounds of 
style Sambon rejects Babelon's attractive suggestion as to a connection between Hannibal’s 
Italian campaign and the small bronze pieces that have for types a negro's head and an 
elephant. 


Jewish Coins. By Theodore Reinach. Translated by Mart Hill, with an Appendix 
by G. F. Hill. Pp. xv + 77. With 12 Photographic Plates, and 5 cuts in the Text. 
London : Lawrence and Bullen, 1903. 3s. (id. 

The well known Moiinaii.sjuives of M. Theod. Reinach is here presented in a very attrac- 
tive English dress. The book, however, is more than a translation. It is really a new 
edition, specially revised by the author. Reinach now abandons his attribution to the 
First Revolt of the familiar shekel- with the jewelled cup and the flowering lily, and 
assigns them once more to the Maccabaean period. He bases his change of view on 
grounds of historical probability ; the difficulties of style and fabric are but lightly touched 
on. As a general guide to Jewish coins, especially in their relation to Jewish history, no 
sketch could be more luminous or moie interesting. Mr. Hill's appendix deals with a 
curious chapter in the annals of coin forgery. The illustrations are very good. 


Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. By Jane Ellen Harrison. 

Pp. xxii + b74, Cambridge University Press, 1903. 15s. 

This book establishes from ritual evidence the importance of ‘certain neglected aspects of 
Greek religion. 1 The author first seeks to show' that the familiar distinction between 
• Olympian : and ‘ Chthonian ' ritual was based on a fundamental difference of intention. 
The Olympians received ‘cheerful tendance" (deparreia''-, the underworld powers were the 
objects i if systematic ‘ aversion ’ (. ditoTpoirr ) ). Following Prof. Ridgeway, the Olvmpians are 
regarded as the gods of immigrant conquerors, the Chthonians as those of the indigenous 
race. Hence parte la and dttoTpetrtr) repre.-ent, not complementary aspects of one primitive 
religion, but the leading principles of two never wholly reconciled faiths. Apotropaic 
rites are shown to play an important part in the Anthesteria, Thargelia, and Thesmophoria, 
but the presence in the two latter of equally primitive ‘rites of induction’ tells against the 
author's theory, which seems indeed to invert the natural sequence of ideas. For unless 
early man conceived of the unseen potencies enveloping him as evil per se, and not till 
later as ‘good to me or bad to me," avoidance pure and simple cannot have been his sole 
method of dealing with them. Again, the distinction so sharply drawn between Achaean 
and Pelasgian religion should surely not be based on Homeric evidence. Homer’s Acliaeaus 
are after all not Prof. Ridgeway's, nor can we be certain how far the religion of the Northern 
invaders, at its entry into Gireece, differed from its Epic afterglow. Three chapters on the 
evolution nt divinitie-, while admirably illuminating dark corners of demonology, do not 
bridge the gulf between it and theology. One great factor in the making of a god seems 
left out of sight, viz. the savage conception of the physical solidarity of kinship, inherited 
or sacramentally acquired. With the advent of Diomsus, whose worship is taken as a 
re\ ivifying graft on the Pehi-gian -took, the author reaches fitmer ground, and the book its 
best chapter. The four concluding chapters form a brilliant and sympathetic study of 
Orplu-m. regarded a- the raising of the ancient faith of Greece to its highest spiritual 
expression by the genius ,,f a great reformer. Mi. Gilbert Murray’s Critical Appendix on 
the Oiphic Tablet- a valuable -upplemcnt t.. this part of the work. In illustrating her 
argument-. Mi- Hairi-on has throughout made effective use of liei profound knowledge 
of v.:-e-p tin ting-. 
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Cilicia. By Franz X. Schaffer. [141st Erganzungsheft zu Petennanns Mitteilungen.] • 
Pp. 110. 2 maps. 5 figures, Gotha : Perthes, 1903. 12 in. 

Dr. Schaffer's exploration of Cilicia during the years 1900 and 1901 was made mainlv in 
the interests of the natural sciences, especially geology. But he did not neglect archaeo- 
logy altogether, and contributed a paper to the Jahreshe/te of the Vienna Arch. Inst, on 
the route taken by Cyrus’ general Menon across Taurus. The substance of this he now 
includes in his general account of the whole region, and notices briefly othei questions of 
ancient history and topography, e.y. the situation of Mall us and Mopsukrene ; the former 
navigability of the Cydnus ; and the passes across Taurus. He describes with some 
fulness the ruins of Tarsus, Anazarba, Elaeousa-Sebaste and Olba, and mentions in passing 
many minor monuments of the Greek, Homan, and Lesser Armenian periods. 


Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. Supplementum Sylloges Inseriptionum 

Graecarum edidit Wilheliics Dittexber&er. Vol. I. Pp. viii. +658. Leipzig: 

Hirzel, 1903. 18 m. 

In the Preface to the second edition of the indispensable itylloge, the author promised a 
supplement containing a selection of Greek inscriptions of the East. The first volume of 
this Supplement now appears, two years only after the completion of the St/Hoge. The 
book is arranged on the same plan ; the inscriptions themselves are not provided with 
descriptive titles, hut reference is facilitated by headlines giving somewhat more detailed 
information. It is hardly necessary to speak of the high quality of the work, or to point 
out how convenient to the historian is the inclusion in one volume of new critical editions 
of monuments like the Canopus Decree, the Rosetta Stone, the Aduie inscription, the Ilian 
law concerning tyrants, the Smyrna-Magnesia treaty, the dispute between Mytilene and 
Pitane, the Nemrud-Dagh inscriptions. The 434 inscriptions are classified under the 
following heads : (1) Eegna Alexandri, Antigoni, Demetrii, Lysimachi ; (2) Regnum 
Lagidarum ; i3) Nubia et Aethiopia ; (4) Regnum Seleucidarum ; (5) Regnum Attalicl- 
arum ; (6) Regna Asiana Minora (Bithynia, Galatia, Iudaea, etc.) ; (7) Regna Arsacidarum 
et Sasanidarum. The largest numbers naturally fall to the Ptolemies (183), Seleucids (53) 
and Attalids (76;. Recently published inscriptions of importance are reserved for 
Vol. II., which is to contain inscriptions relating to the Roman provinces, down to the 
time of Justinian, and Indices. 


Inscriptiones Graecae consilio et auctor. Acad. Litt. Reg. Boruss. editae. 
Vol. XII. Inscriptiones Insularum Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. Fascic. V. Pars 
Prior. Inscriptiones Cyeladum praeter Tenum. Ed. by F. Hiller de Gaertrixgex. 
Pp. v. + 227. Berlin : Reimer, 1903. 24 m. 

The present part of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions contains 797 inscriptions, of Ios, 
Sicinos, Naxos, Paros, Oliaros, Siphnos, .Seriphoq Cytlmos, Ceos, Gvaros, Svros, and 
Andros. Among the new or recently published inscriptions are : No. 109, treaty between 
the Parians and Thasians, c. 411 b.c. ; No. 114, decree in honour of Cephi-ophon for 
services rendered to Paros and Thasos ; No. 444, the Parian Chronicle, with the new 
fragment; No. 445, the Archilochus inscription; No. 480, the Siplmian version of the 
Athenian fifth century decree regulating the coinage, weights, and measures of the allies ; 
No. 4S1, Siphnian decree in honour of Perigene*. admiral of Ptolemy Philoputor, who was 
in the Aegean in 217 e.c.. after the battle of Rapliia. 
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Achtung' und Verbannung im griechischen Recht. Yun Paul Usteri. 

Inaugural-Dissertation, Zurich. Pp. viii + 172. Berlin : Weidmann, 1903. 6 in. 

This work is divided into two parts. The first deals with outlawry, the second with 
banishment. The method followed is that of collecting from literature and inscriptions 
instances in which outlawry and banishment are threatened as penalties for particular 
crimes, and in which these punishments are recorded as having been inflicted upon particular 
persons. In Part I cases of outlawry pronounced as penalty for offences in Attica are fir-t 
brought together, after that similar penalties threatened in places outside Attica. Thus 
the law of the Hypucnemidian Locrians relating to a colony at Naupactos threatens 
outlawry as the penalty for attempted repeal. Specific cases follow, within or without 
Attica, in which the penalty of outlawry was actually inflicted. Finally conclusions are 
drawn from these instances. It is pointed out that a variety of words — anpos, dydyipo ?. 
no\(pws, en<r novdos — are u-ed of the outlaw, but that the first expression is old and fads 
into disuse at Athens towards the end of the fifth century. Outlawry is a punishment 
inflicted particularly for offences against the community as a whole. An appendix is 
devoted to a discussion of the difference between drtpia = capitis diminutio and drip. [a = 
outlawry. Part II deals with banishment, first as the result of a judicial sentence, 
secondly as corning into effect !p*o iure. Then follow cases of banishment for political 
reasons, whether pronounced by the banished persons’ own government (cf. the banishment 
of Alcibiades and Xenophon , or enforced by a foreign power, e.g. the banishment of the 
Messenians by the Spartans 453 b.c. An interesting Excursus discusses cases of banish- 
ment in the First and .Second Athenian Confederacies. The treatment of banishment in 
the latter Confederacy is very useful, though the author does not altogether avoid the error 
of drawing too wide conclusions trom very scanty evidence. The remainder of the book 
is occupied with the attitude, favourable or otherwise, assumed by foreign states to those 
banished ior political reason-*, and with an examination of the vatiou** amnesties recorded 
in Greek history. The work is well arranged and admirably indexed. 


Griechische Geschichte. Bis zur Schlaelit bei C'haeroneiu. Von Dr. Georg Busolt. 
Baxd III. Teil 2. Der Peluponnesische Kiieg. Pp. xxxv. + 1049. Handbucher 
der alten Geschichte. II. Serie. Gotha : F. A. Perthes, 1904. 18 m. 


In this massive volume the author tells in continuous narrative the whole storv of the 
Peloponnesian War. Taking into account the size of its page, the book is rather longer 
than the two and a half volumes which Grote devoted to the same subject. Nor does it 
deal at all with Literature and Art, * >r speculate on Weltanschauung. It is a detailed 
record ot events, concise, weighty, and severe. As the tallest modern commentarv on 
Thucydides, it ought to he in the hands of all who deal with him. 167 pages are devoted 
to Sources, and the modern literature on the subject is adequately noticed, and, at least in 
the case of German work, well digested. Many interesting pages are devoted to financial 
matters, and to the strength of the forces engaged on either side. Proportion is well 
maintained, and the judgments given are fair and reasonable. There are no maps and 
plan-. The absence of an Index, which will presumably come at the end of the whole 
work, is rendered less serious by a full table of contents, and a strictlv chronological 
arrangement ot subject matter. ‘ ° 
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Griechische Geschichte. Vim Julius Beloch. Drifter Band. Die Griechische 

Welthemchaft. EtAe Abteilung. Bp. \iv. -f- 759. Strasslntrg : K. J. Trubnet. 

1904. 9 m. 

In tlii-' volume the anthui carries his history from Alexander's entiy into Ek bat ana in 
330 Bo . to the peace between Philip and the Aetolian League in 217 b.c. An introduc- 
tion deals with the old question whether the Macedonians were Greeks, ami answers it 
vigorously in the affirmative Separate chapters are devoted to the development of 
industry, to the general condition- of society, to literature and art, to Wisaenschuft, to 
Weltanschauung. As might he expected lrom the author of the Bevolkeriurg der Griech- 
isch-iomisehen Weir, pages of interest are devoted to statistics of population, and the new 
evidence furnished by papyri is used on this and other questions. The rest of the book is 
concerned with the general asjoeets of constitutional changes and the general march ot events. 
It does not attempt to give details, but, like the volumes that preceded it, is the impression 
of a period formed by a thoughtful and original mind. The second part of the third 
volume is announced as already in the press, and to be publi-hed at Easter. It will 
apparently carry the Histoiy no further in point of date than the present volume, but will 
discuss sources, and deal in greater detail with special chronological and constitutional 
points. It will also contain an index to both Parts, and maps. It may be hoped that 
some competent English scholar will at once get Dr. Beloeh’s permission to take in hand 
the translation of both parts. The fact that all specialists now read German should not 
mean, as it unfortunately does, that hardly any German works ate translated, and 
that the general public of English students and English schoolmasters is brought less 
directly into touch with modern German thought than it ever was. 


Probleme aus der Griechischen Kriegsgeschichte. By Dr. Gusiav Roloff. 

Pp. viii-i-141. Beilin : E. ELering, 1903. 4 m. 80. 

This book is a vigorous ciiticism of J. KrumayerV Antike Scldachtfelder in Grieclieiiland, 
noticed in the last volume of this Journal. A general introduction on the method ot 
ancient military history, and Ivromayer's treatment of his sources, especially Polybius, is 
followed by a chapter on Epaiuinondas’ stiategy. and another on his tactics. Having in 
these chapters challenged Kromayer’s account of the Battle of Mantineu v B.c. 302;-, Roloif 
devotes only six pages to Cbaeronea (b.c. 338 , not going into detail over what is one of 
the most interesting parts of Ktoinajer's work, his leconstruction of the chronology of the 
campaign. The campaign of Sellasia (b.c. 221; he discusses at length, and ends the book 
with a chapter on the Battle of Mantinea i^u.c. 207). The whole hook is frankly an 
attack oil Kromuyer, and to a large extent a defence of Delbriick's views, as presented in 
his Kriegskunst. Students of Polybius will find it valuable to read Kromuyer and Roloff 
side by side, even it they are not immediately concerned with the particular battles 
di»cue>*ed. 


Cyrus. Entstehung ttnd Blute der altorientalischen Kulturwelt. By Erxest Lixdl. 
Weltgeselii elite in Karakterbildern hrsg. v. F. Hampers, etc. Erste Abteilung. 
Pp. 121. Kirchheini : Mutiehen, 1903. 1 in. 

The fiist title of this book is misleading. It is not m any sen.-e a monograph on Cyrus. 
Indeed there are only about two pages diiectlv concerned with him. The hook unlv 
justifies itself in regard to it- second title : it is an account of the ancient civilisations of 
the East, wiitten from the jopular point of view, but, so far as can be judged, sound and 
ail contain Theie are 98 excellent illustration-, 5 pages of chronological tables, and a 
well engraved map of Me-opotamia and E.vpt. 
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Herodot und sein G-eschichtswerk. Von A. Hock. Pp. 144. 1 Plate. 

Gntersloli : Bertelsmann, 1904. 

A volume of Hoffmann’s Gymnasial-Bibliothek, containing an introduction on historical 
writing before Herodotus, lite of Herodotus, account ot his travels, analysis of hi' 
woik, etc. 


The following books have also been received : — 

Die Schrift der Mykener. Eine Untersucliung uber System und Lautwert der von 
A. J. Evans entdeekten vorphonizisclien Schriftzeichen. Von H. Kluge. Pp. viii + 
110. 4 Schrifttafeln u. SO Abbildungen. Cdthen : Schulze, 1897. 

Euripides der Dichter der griechisehen Aufklarung. Von W. Nestle. Pp. 
xiii-i-595. 1 PI. Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 1901. 

Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum, 1898-1904. A Handbook. By 
E. Burton-Brown. With Preface by Comm. Boni. Pp. xvi + 210. Illustrations and 
Plans. London : Murray, 1904. 

Das Floss der Odyssee, sein Ban und sein phoinikiselier Hrsprung von E. Assjiaxn. 
Pp. 31. 4 cuts. Berlin : Weidmann, 1904. 60 pf. 

Didymes : Fouilles Je 1895 et 1896. Par E. Pontremoli et B. Haussoullier. Pp. 
viii+ 185. 20 Plates and 63 cuts. Paris: Leroux, 1903. 75 fr. 

Greek Sculpture, its spirit and principles. By E. vox Mach. Pp. xviii + 357. 
40 Plates, 32 full-page illustrations. Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn, 1903. 15s. net. 

The Homeric Hymns ed. with preface, apparatus critieus, notes, and appendices, bv 
T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes. Pp. lxxviii -j- 330. London : Macmillan, 1904. 
10s. 6d. 

Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquitd. Par G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez. Tome VIII. 
La Grece Archaique. La Sculpture. Par G. Perrot. Pp. XV4-756. 15 Plates. 352 

cut« in text, 11 culs-de-lampe. Paris: Hachette, 1904. 
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FURTHER NOTES OX THE GREEK JUMP. 


Ix ray last article I tried to show that there is no adequate evidence 
for the statement that the Greek frequently jumped fifty feet or more, and 
still less for the theories of a ‘ triple jump ' or a ‘ hop. skip, and jump,’ 
which have been suggested simply to explain such a record. Other mis- 
conceptions are due to the same cause. The old idea, that the rods which so 
frequently occur in vase-paintings of the palaestra are jumping-poles, has 
been long since abandoned, and they are now recognised as akontia, or 
possibly measuring rods (/eav6ve<;\ On a black-figured kelebe in the British 
Museum 1 (Fig. 1), we see a bearded athlete carefully laying down rods as if m 
measure a jump, while another with rods in his hands watches him. The other 
figures are a diskobolus, akontistes, and Hate-player. Jf we can connect the 
kneeling figure with the jump, we have a typical Pentathlon scene, but as the 
akontion is frequently represented as a plain rod without a point, the precise 
object of these rods is sometimes difficult to determine. They may be 
akontia, or they may be measuring rods, and possibly they served for both 
purposes : at all events no one now regards them as jumping-poles. 

But it is still sometimes stated that the Greeks used a springboaul. 
That the springboard ( 7 reravpov) was known to the Greeks and was used by 
acrobats, is shown by the literary evidence and by the monuments, 2 but 
there is not the slightest indication that it was used by athletes either 
in practice or in competition. Nor are we justified in saying that tire Greeks 
jumped from a height, French and German writers, following Dr. Krause. 11 
tell us that the Greeks practised the various forms of jump known to the 
modern gymnasium, the high jump, the long jump, and the deep jump. But 
beyond Dr. Krause’s authority the evidence in literature and ait for any form 
of jump except the long jump is practically non-existent. We have a single 
passage from Seneca, who speaks of 1 saltus vel idle qui corpus in altum levat 
vel ills qui in longom niittit vel ille, ut ita dicam, saliaris aut ut con- 
tumeliosius dicam, fullonius/ 1 Such a statement is no evidence as to the 
practice of the Greeks, and even if it were, there is no ground for explaining 


1 n. il. J'avs, n. 361. 
r. Ki.uise. ifyhhW'tiik 'Ay Hrfl. p. 325. 
n. 3. For a representation of the ^prin^-oat.l 
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the ‘ saltus saliavis ’ as a deep jump. The expression would be move appro- 
priate to uu exercise such as skipping, hopping, or jumping up and down in 
the same place, after the manner of a fuller treading clothes, an exercise * 
actually described bv Lucian, and well known in our own physical drill.' 
-U. de Ridder,' J indeed, enumerates a number of vase-paintings as representing 
either the high jump or the deep jump. These will be discussed later ; 7 for 
the present, it is sufficient to sav that most of them undoubtedly represent, 
the long jump, a few possibly represent the high jump, none can possibly 
represent the deep jump. On the other hand, we know that the long 



jump formed part of the Pentathlon, and we know of no other competition 
in jumping. Moreover, the silence of Philostratus. Aristotle, and other writers 
who mention the long jump is strong evidence that it, as is not unlikely, the 


’ AtiiH'hm s*/,x, 4 avarnitiaffiv a-<X7T€p Beovres eVi 
rov airov uevovre? /cal es to &vus (rwx\\ou€voi 
\gktI£ovit tv ru v aepa . Ptilup" tlie hall-exeicKt* 
iv Diemen ted «>n an Attic -epulehial \\w?, 
puMidhed in U.C./f. vii. PL 19. m r.f tins 
1 ‘haiaptei. The treading <4 the cloth-, h i 


lvpivMnitt.d oil the wall paintings of llie 
Fullomea at Pompeii and on a relief in the, 
ndhturn at Veil’s, c. fcTlireil.u*. Atlu lxxv. 7 
18. 

'■ Pur. Saul, s.r 

r § v. 
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Greeks did practise other forms of jumping in the gymnasia, such forms 
wwe considered of unite secondary importance compared with the long jump. 
And the reason of this is obvious. Greek athletics were largely utilitarian, 
and in a land without hedges and fences the obstacle which a man would 
have to jump would be generally a ditch or a stream. 5 * * * Hence, the long jump 
must have been useful, the high jump useless, except for such physical train- 
ing as is described in the pas-age quoted from Seneca. 

Having thus cleared the ground of statements for which there is no 
authority, we may proceed to discuss the evidence of the monuments as to 
the method and style of the Greek jumper. 

I . — The HaUo'Cs. 

The various forms of halteres have been so carefully examined by 
Dr. JUthner y that it is only necessary to give a brief summary of his results. 
The oldest and simplest form is represented by an inscribed halter of lead 
found at Eleusis and now in the Museum at Athens. It is merely an oblong- 
block of metal with slightly concave sides weighing RSS8 kg., and the inscrip- 
tion in which Epaenetus ascribes his success to this baiter enables us to 
assign it to the early part of the sixth century at the latest. 10 On the 
eailiest black-figured vases the halter appears as a nearly semicircular piece 
of metal or stone, with a deep recess in the straight lower side which affords 
a grip. The two club-like ends are almost equal, and the effect is that of a 
curved dumb-bell. This type does not occur after the sixth century, towards 
the close of which we find the halter improved by an increase in the size of 
the end held to the front, and a decrease in the hinder part. Numerous 
modifications of this type are found on the red-figured vases, differing merely 
in the shape of the club-like ends. 11 In the later red-figured va-es the 
actual exercises of the palaestra are seldom represented, hut though the 
halteres are seldom seen in use they constantly appear lying on the ground 
or suspended on the wall by a cord passed round the two smaller ends, as a 
symbol of the palaestra in scenes representing the life of the epliebi. To the 
few existing specimens of this type of halteres enumerated by Dr. Jlitlmer may 
he added a pair in the British Museum (Fig. 2). They are of lead, about S 
inches long, 8 inches wide at the thick end, 1 | inches wide at the grip, and about 
half an inch thick. One of them is much damaged, but the olher is perfect, and 
weighs 21b. ooz. Side by side with this type in the fifth century we find 
another consisting of an oval piece of metal or stone with the ends some- 
times pointed, sometimes round, the upper side of which is pierced or 
hollowed out so as to afford a grip for the thumb and fingers. The existing 
specimens are of stone and considerably heavier than the leaden halteres 
which we possess. A pair found at Corinth weigh 2'01S kg. each, 1 - and a 

5 C{>. LulLuj, Aibtch. 27 aAAa Ka\ irjrepd\- 1,3 * E(b . ’A p\. 1553, p. IPO. 

A€it-{?cu t afppov ei Beoi, 77 ei n aAAo cparodiov, /ca: 11 Jutlilior, c j>. rtf. Fig. 2 . 

7 rpus toito curKoivTat 1: ’Ed). 'Ap - *;. 1553, p. 103. 

y ^latjse T>'/ iij> t atuc. pp. 3-13. 
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somewhat similar but more primitive specimen tbu ml at Olympia 11 weighs as 
much as 4t>29 kg. or four times as much as the British Museum weights. 
This is the type described by Pausanias 14 as represented on the statue of 
Agon. Elsewhere he speaks of ap-yaloL «\T»jpe? ; lj but whether lie means 
bv this the club-like or the oval type is not clear. Under the Roman 
Empire a new cylindrical type of halter makes its appearance. 1 " This is 
merelv a long cylinder slightly narrower at the centre than at the ends, and 
though very useful for dumb-bell exercises cannot have been as serviceable for 
jumping as the older forms. We know, indeed, from Roman writers and 



Fir.. 2 . — H \l iep.es ix British Musi-xm. 

writers on medicine, that at this period halteres were used chiefly as dumb- 
bells, and not as jumping weights. 17 


II. — The Method of Using the Halt ere 

The halteres are never mentioned except in connection with the long- 
jump, or as a means of physical training. \\ e have no literary evidence of 
their use as dumb-bells until Imperial times, and the evidence of the monu- 
ments as to their use for this purpose in the fifth century is by no means 
clear. With regard to their use as jumping- weights the monuments confirm 
the evidence of literature that the}’ were used exclusively for the long jump : 
in the only monuments which can possibly represent a high jump the halteres 

11 Furnwinj'lei, Erode n :. ol. iv. p t'O. lr Mint \ii. n7. 5. xiv 49; Seneca, <71. xv. 

14 Pam. v. 26, 3. ami Ivii. ; Antyil. aj.ml Onbas. vi. 14 : fta'en. 

i: ‘ ,<l. v. 27 . 12, vi. 0. 10. fj- To. u. 9 . et- . 

15 Jutimer, ; V . a>. p. 10. 11. 
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are absent. is The few representations which we have of the actual jump 
leave us iu no doubt as to the manner of using them. Two moments are 
elearlv represented. At the moment of taking off, the hands are swung to the 



Flu. 3.--Ii F. Kyi.ix. (Fiom .Lc'i. Z.it. 15si, xvi. 2b.: 

front, and a Bouiguignon kvlix shows us the jumper in mid-air, legs and arms 
extended forwards to their full extent and almost parallel (Fig. 3j. 19 Imme- 



diatelv before alighting, the arms are forced quickly backwards, a movement 
which increases the length of the jump and enables the jumper to land 


r. tat. 


''' -h\h. Z' 't. 1883. xvi. 2 b 
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firmly and securely, the two-fold advantage which, according to Philtwtratu*, 
the use of jumping-weights secures. This moment is clearly represented on 
the black-figured imitation Corinthian amphora, B M. B 48. already published 
in Yol II. of this journal (Fig. 4).--' The three vertical lines underneath the 
jumper seem, as has been already stated, to represent either pegs or lines drawn 
on the sand marking the performances of previous jumpers.- 1 This appears to 
be the natural interpretation of the three curved lines, usually interpreted as 
spikes or arrows, on an Etruscan carnelian ~ representing the jump, but here, 
though the jumper is on the point of alighting, the hands are still to the 
front, and he appears likely to land on all-fours ; Fig. o'. 



The artist, indeed, appears to have sacrificed truthfulness to 
the desire of filling the space at his disposal. 

Another attitude generally recognised as lepresenting 
the moment before the actual jump is familiar from the 
Berlin and British Museum bronze diskoi.- 3 The athlete 


stands with one foot advanced and the halteres held out 


Fig. 5. — Etruscan horizontally to the front at arm’s length. But the variations 
(From Fumvanglev, this type and the numerous vases where athletes are 
xvii. 42 ) depicted bending forward with halteres in their hands have 
not, as far as I know, received the attention which they 
deserve. Dr. Jiitlmer sees in this stooping position merely a form of 
ovmnastic exercise,- 4 but an examination of the whole series makes this view 
very doubtful. 

It is obvious that no jumper could take off immediately from the 
position shown on the bronze diskoi, and the perception of this difficulty has 
induced some writers to regard this attitude also as purely gymnastic, and 
therefore as having no connection with the jump. But it would be very 
strange that in monuments which clearly represent the various events of the 
Pentathlon the jump should be represented by a dumb-bell exercise. The 
fact is that this position, though it is not the position immediately preceding 
the jump, does form a part of the preliminary swing. In a standing jump it 
is usual to swing the arms to the front and back again two or three times, at 
the same time straightening and bending the knees, the final spring taking 
place as the hands are swinging to the front, and the knees begin to 
straighten. With weights, this swing of the hands and the alternate bending 
and straightening of the lower limbs are still more important, and these are 
the very movements which we can trace in the vase-paintings. 


1 . — The Upward Sicing. 

The beginning of this movement is shown on a vase n<>w lost, but 
figured by Dubois-Maisonneuve xvi. 4. and Tischbein v. 90. Here we see a 


-” J.IT.S. ii. i'. 219. The ■same moment is w.iugler, Ant. Gem. x\ii. 42 = Krause. op. cJ. 

represented in a Chiusi wall painting, Inglii- ix. 24, p. 953. 

rami, J lus. Chius, exxv. = Kiau,e, op. or. ix. - J Juthner, op. of. Fig. 20, 21. Bauiueister, 
c - 25 f- Fig. 612. Gaz. Arch. 1S75. FI. 35. 

- 1 P. 76 of the present volume. 2i Id. pp. 16, 17. 

22 Tassie, Picrrcn Grnvec.t, ii. 46 = Furt- 
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youth with right leg advance*!, and body leaning back holding the halteres 
low down to the front. The f! ute-plaver opposite him shows that this is no 
mere gymnastic exerci-e but the actual jump. For Philostratus expressly 
tells us that the Greek jumper was assisted 
by the music of the llute.- 5 An almost 
identical scene occurs on a British Museum 
vase, E 427 (Fig. G;,- 1 ' the only difference being 
that the arms are slightly higher.-' This posi- 
tion cannot possibly belong to the downward 
swing, for a few experiments with a pair of 
dumb-bells will convince anyone that if the 
body is leaning backwards in the downward 
swing, it, is most difficult to preserve the 
balance, and the force of the return swing is 
thereby impaired. It follows that whenever Fig. 6 .— R. F. Pelike. B.lt.F. 427. 
the body is leaning backw-ards the movement 

of the halteres must be upwards. The figure on the B. M. diskos is still 
inclined backwards, and the hands are slightly above the horizontal. On 
a red-figured krater reproduced in the Annali for 1846 MU ( Fig. 7 ), the hands 
are still higher, and the left foot which is advanced is actually lifted oft the 
ground in such a way as to suggest that there might actually be a step 
forward taken between the upward swing and the downward swing. A single 




Fru. 7. — li. F. Ivr.ArF.n. (From Annali 1816. M.) 


vase is hardly sufficient evidence for such a theory, but, as we shall see, 
such a movement is quite natural in the case of a running jump. On a 
British Museum Panathenaic vase, B 134, the halteres are raised above 
the head and the arms are slightly bent as in other black-figured vases 
to be discussed later. As is usual with Panathenaic vases representing 
the Pentathlon the figures have a conventional, processional character, which 

-> Gy nil I. 55, q>. Pans. v. 7. 4 ; 17, 4 ; vi. 1S7S, xi. = Munich, 795 ; Bull. 0. I. 1856, xx. 

I 5 Bull. nap. nouv. ,s-cV. v. 12. 

*> Hancarville, Ant. U \ it rom. cxxiv. = 25 C'p. Mas. Grca. lxx. 1. a, Arch. Z*J. 

Krause, up. cit. ix. 22. 1SSS, ii., both r.-f. by likes. 

27 Cp. the following r.f. kylikea : Arch. Zeit. 
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diminishes their value as evidence. The body is here perfectly upright as it 
is in the Berlin diskos and on numerous vases.- J Is the position ol the body 
in these cases accidental, or are we justified in saying that it marks tlu* 
commencement of the downward swing ? Such an inference seems not 
improbable when we compare the series of vases on which the downward 
swing is certainly represented. 

2 . — The Dowaword Siciiiy. 

The commencement of the downward swing is clearly shown in the 
interior of a red-figured kvlix in the Bibliotlieque Rationale of Paris 51 1 w 
and on a kvlix at Corneto reproduced in JIwi. cl. I., xi. 21. The position of 
the hands corresponds to that in the initial movement of the upward swing, 
but the position of the body is reversed, the shoulders being slightly rounded 
and the whole movement forwards. This forward inclination of the body 
is still more marked on a kylix reproduced by Zannoni 31 showing an 
athlete with a robed official opposite him. Another Bologna kylix shows us the 
movement still more advanced (Fig. S). Two athletes stand on either side of 



Pig. S. — K. F. Kylix. Bologna. (From Ju timer.) 


an official ; they arc bending forwards so that their bodies are almost horizontal 
and their hands almost touch the ground. Parallel with the athlete on the 
left is the familiar fluted pillar, and on the right is a pair of spears or rods. 
An almost identical scene occurs on several red-figured kylikes 33 in all of 
which we see either the pillar, or the spears, or both. The repetition of these 
details justifies us in supposing that they represent the fiarijp, or take off. 
Further, the presence of these details and of the robed official, and the large 
number of vases on which this scene occurs, are strong evidence that it is 


C'p, kt'Jter Vienna, 1 73 = Labonle i. 7 = 
Kiaust. ‘-'iK at. xiii. 10, l.f. kjlix Gerh. 

204, II. M. I'/v E 499 = Hanc.uville, op. 

, ,f II. 3$ = Kiailse, ix. 20, B. -1/. I'oK-S, E 96. 

" fie Holder. Cat alopnc. [’1. XXI. 

11 Scad di Bole caa, xxxvm. 2. 

■*" .liitlmer, up. c d Fix'. 16, from the -ame 


vase as Zannoni, lxxvii. 1. 

31 J Lin. Eurl. iii. 13 = Ivrause, op. cit. xvi. 
50, Haitwig, Mustuschal. lxx. 3 b, Krause, 
ix. B. 25 d. For single figures in the same 
attitude, v. Gcrlt. J. V. 294, Pettier Loam, 
Cr 15, C italo'jiic of Forman Collection. 1899, 
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not, as Juthner suggests,* 4 a merely gymnastic exercise. Much less can this 
stooping attitude belong, as M. de Ridder 33 believes, to the deep jump; for 
anyone who started to jump from a height in such an attitude would inevitably 
alight upon his nose. 

The examples which I have quoted of the upward and downward swings, 
though by no means exhaustive, are sufficient to show that the various 
positions pas- almost imperceptibly into one another, and indeed often occur 
together on the same vase. 30 Any of them might, were it an isolated example, 
pass as a dumb-bell exercise. But, as has been shown, they are all closely 
connected, and when we remember that the swinging of the weights is an 
essential part of the jump, and remember, too, the importance attached to the 
jump by the Greeks, it is surely better to connect a series so numerous and 
so cai efully graduated with the jump itself than with a mere physical 
exercise. If the halteres were freely - used as dumb-bells in the fifth 
century, it is hard to explain why a simple dumb-bell exercise should have 
been so often repeated. At the same time we know that in wrestling the 
various movements were taught in the form of drill, 37 and it is quite likely 
that the same system was applied to jumping and other exercises. If so, 
jumpers may often have practised swinging the weights upwards and down- 
wards as an independent exercise, and this would, if necessary, explain the 
pairs of figures swinging the weights with an instructor between them, 
although the artist’s love of symmetry is of itself sufficient motive for such 
an arrangement. In such a movement, originally practised in connection 
with the jump, we may trace the beginning of the use of dumb-bells for 
general physical training. 

III . — A Stand iay Jump or a Rnaniny Jump. 

It has been generally assumed that the Greek long jump was a standing 
jump, and at first sight the vases which I have enumerated as representing 
the swing seem to support this view. There are, however, other vases which 
clearly depict a run, and a consideration of these will show that the swing is 
not inconsistent with such a run as they represent. 

First, we have a number of archaic black-figured vases showing an 
athlete with halteres walking or running. On a stamnos in the Vatican 33 we 
see a band of athletes engaged in various sports, one of whom, holding 
halteies with his elbows by his side and arms bent at right angles, appears to 
he commencing to run. Very similar is the figure on an amphora at 
Wurzburg, 39 save that the arms are slightly raised. The actual run is shown 
on another Wlirzbuig amphora 40 on which the flute-player also appears, on a 
kyathos in the Bibliotln-que Nationale, 354, and on a Panathenaic vase 41 at 

- 4 up. etc. p. It). 

33 Dar. Sagl. Joe. at. 

33 Up. Mils. (rii'J. Ixx. 1. a. Gerli. A.J~. 

294 (Fig. 11). 

37 Grenfell and Hunt, C j.y rhj nchus Papyri, 
lii. 466. Aiith. Pal. li. 206. Lucian, Annus, y. 


33 Mm. Grey. xvii. 1. a. 

33 Gel'll. A. V. 259. 

4,1 Geili. A. 1'. 260. 

41 Mon. d. I. I. xxii. S, Arch. Zclt. 1SS1, 
ix-. 1. 
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Leyden. In all these cases the arms are bent, as in the caw of the B.M, 
amplmra B 134 mentioned above. On the Leyden amphora the diskobolns and 
akontistes are also running in the same grotesque and exaggerated style, a 
fact which diminishes the value of its evidence. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the whole series represents the run, the general attitude and 
especially the position of the arms being confined to the black-figured vases. 
With the red-figured vases the style changes but the evidence is equally clear. 
Connecting the two series is a vase figured by Tischbein iv. 43. 4 - where the 
jumper seems about to start, holding his arms bent close to his sides in a way 
which reminds one of the black-figured Vatican vase denoting the same 
moment. Another Vatican vase 4 ' shows a jumper with his arms hanging by 
his sides just commencing to run. More frequently the arms are held slightly 



Fir.. 9. — K. F. Kylix. (Fiom Klein's Evpheonios, p 306.) 


in advance of the body, which is somewhat bent forward. The treatment of 
the feet in the circular spaces in the interior of a kylix makes it sometimes 
difficult to determine whether a figure is really running or not. There is a 
tendency to make the line of the feet follow the line of the circle, as can be 
clearly seen in the figure on the Berlin diskos. But there can be no doubt that 
running is intended on the interior of the following vases : Mas. Chius. 154. i. 
figured YAiAnEiqriu'on ios. p. 306 (Fig. 9) ( = Noel des Vergers xxxviii.),J Ivs.Borh. 
xiv. 5G, Gerh. A. V. 294 (Fig. 1 1 ). 44 The run so depicted is by no means incompat- 
ible with the use of the halteres. The modern long-jumper depends principally 
on pace, and, as has been pointed out, pace is inconsistent with the use ol 


4i Kiame. uj/. fit. viii. 18. Dar. Sagl. luc. c.t. depicting Hoplitodroniui. the device un out- ot 
4i .1 [us. trfoj. Ixxiii. 1 b. the shields is an athlete tunning with liaiten*, 

44 So too on a vase in the British Museum J.H.s. 1S03, 2SS. Fig. 1.1. 
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h, -il teres. But the Greek jumper certainly does not sprint 43 : like the modern 
high jumper lie takes a few slant, springy steps, intended to give elasticity to 
the limbs, and s.o to prepare fur the final spiing. Before he can jump, the 
halteres must be swung upwards and then downwards, and therefore a pause is 
necessary. This pause is clearly shown on the krater already referred to (Fig. 7 ). 
There we see an akoutistes, diskobolos, and two jumpers, all performing to 
the accompaniment of a flute-player. The jumper to the left has been already 
described, the other is leaning back with elbows forced back, and right leg 
forward, checking his pace in the way in which the Hoplitodromos is so often 
represented. When we compare this figure with those which denote the 
commencement of the upward swing, there can be little doubt that the two 
moments are consecutive. 

The attitude of the jumper on the left ot this vase suggests, as I have 
already remarked, that in a running jump the upward and downward swings 
were accompanied bv one or more forward strides, and modern experience 
confirms this view. In the present day the long jump is seldom practised 
with weights, and such weights as are used are not sufficiently heavy to inter- 
fere with the pace, but in the high jump weights of five pounds and upwards 
are used by professional jumpeis, and Mr. Geoige Rowden, who some years 
ago held the championship for the high jump, sends me the following 
description of the method of using them : — ‘ The jumper starts about fourteen 
yards from the posts, taking two-thirds of the distance with short, quick steps, 
scarcely swinging the weights at all. after which he takes one or two com- 
paratively long, slow strides, swinging the bells together twice, and on the 
second swing taking off from the ground as the bells come to the front.’ 
With heavy weights the run for the long jump would be very similar to that 
for the high jump, the chief difference being that while in the high jump the 
weights are thrown away at the moment of jumping, in the long jump they 
are retained all the time. 

We can now reconstruct the Greek long jump. 

1. The jumper starts with arms bent, and elbows close to the side. 

2. He takes a short run, holding the halteres to the front. 

3. On nearing the bater lie checks himself by throwing the body back, 
immediately swinging the halteres upwards and making a slow stride forward. 

■i. With the next stride he swings them sharply downwards, bending the 
body and the front leg as the arms descend. 

5. On the return swing lie takes off, shooting both legs to the front, so 
that arms and legs are neatly parallel. 

0. Before alighting he forces the arms vigorously backwards. 

There is, then, no difficulty in reconciling the evidence of the vases with 
a running jump. But we need not therefore exclude the standing jump, the 
method of which was iu many ways similar. In particular, some of the 


4 "’ The only example to the culinary is on a 
Roman mosaic from Tuscnlum. Its late date 
and the exaggeiation ot t lie dr living make its 


evtleiiee of little value. Sehreiher, Atli 
xxiii. 10. Mon. 'L I. vi. vii. PL S2. 
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figures represented as stooping forward and swinging the bells downwards 
are often more appropriate to a standing jump. We may conclude, then, that 
both kinds of jump were practised. In the Pentathlon the somewhat doubt- 
ful evidence of the Panathenaic vases is slightly in favour of a running jump. 

IV. — Variations in the Use of Halt ere*. 

The types which have been discussed seem to represent the method of 
using the lialteres for the long jump. It remains briefly to consider, and if 
possible to explain, the motives of certain vaiiations from these types. 



Fro. 10.— K. F. Kylix. UAL E :<>. 


1 On the interior of the Vatican kylix v ‘ we find a variation in the run. 
A wreathed athlete is running with lialteres, not holding them before him. 
but swinging the arms alternately after the manner of the Stadiodromos. It 
is the ord.nary conventional representation of a runner, the right arm moving 
w ith the right leg, and not as it should do with the left. 17 The attitude is a 
favourite one on the interior of kylikes, 45 and the artist appears merely to 
have added a pair of lialteres to an ordinary runner, perhaps to show 

’ ,! Mi'.i. ireej. Ax. 2 h. artistic elleet, and ast.iibe- to the same cause 

Pollack ill Hippudivniici, p. 50, uses this a similar inaccuiacy m depicting the nio\e- 
,is an illustration of the way in which the incuts of a hoise. 

Greek artist sometimes sacrifices tmth to ■*’ E g. L'.JI. E 21 22. 
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that lie is a pentathlete, the halteres being the recognised symbol of the 
Pentathlon. 

A similar explanation may be given of the figures on a red-figured kylix in 
the British Museum (Fig. Id ), 49 where we have two jumpers running forward 
anil swinging their halteres alternately. On either side of this kylix are a 
diskobolos, an akontistes, and a jumper with an instructor. The vase is an 
excellent example of the influence of symmetry in the arrangement and the 
attitudes of the figures. The jumper is on the left, the instructor one from 
tile right on each side ; in each case the instructor looks towards the two 
figures on Ids left, while the figure to the right looks towards the instructor. 
Finally, in all eight figures there are practically only tsvo attitudes, attitudes 



typical rather of the diskobolos and akontistes than of the jumper. We 
can onlv conclude that the aitist has simply drawn two figures in a favourite 
attitude and added to them a pair of halteres, to indicate that they are 
jumpers. 

Similarly, on a kylix in the Forman Collection 30 there is a delightful 
little figure moving away to the left, with halteres in his hands, and turning 
his head and body round to the right. He certainly has nothing directly 
to do with the actual jump, nor have those athletes whom we see carrying 


B. .1/. E 


J /nd >K / iV O-J. 


1(1 Ci't'f’wnu-. 
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tlie halteres in one Land or both, 51 or stooping down to pick them up. 52 
In all such cases the halteres are merely added as an attribute of the pent- 
athlete, or the jumper. 

2 . Another slight variation seems due to the desire for artistic effect. 
We have seen that the halteres are naturallv swung to the front parallel to 
one another. When the figure is represented in profile, the effect of the two 
arms parallel to each other is as stiff as the effect of a profile drawing with 
the feet together. So the artist sometimes (c.//. Fig. 11) draws the arms at 
slightly different angles, 53 and thus produces a much more pleasing picture. 
Yet the variation is due to artistic considerations, not to any difference in the 
scene depicted. 

3. Lastly we have a few vases which really do seem to show the halteres 
used as dumb-bells. In the kylix representing the actual jump (Fig. 3), we see 



i’n... 12. K. F. Oj:>o(.jiue. 15.11. E 501. 



another athlete to the left swinging the bells sideways left and right. 54 He 
strides forward with his right foot, his arms level with the sliouldeis. His 
right arm is bent towards his breast, while tlie left is extended, and his bead 
is turned towards the left. On a Berlin kylix figured by Krause 55 we have 
the reverse of this scene, with the right arm extended and left bent. The 
drawing of both these figures is remarkable for its vigorous action. Less 
vigorous but essentially Mmilar is a figure re pi educed by Jutlmer from a 
drawing in the Roman Institute. 5 ' 5 The attitude is one which is generally 
associated with the akoutistes. but the drawing in the first two 
vases is so vigorous that we can hardly explain it as merelv ail akont- 


' l Aceh. Z-\t. ISSo. li. Otrli. A. I'. 271. 
SU'jkelbei" Grab. »/iv Hell, xii xxiv\ f>. 
1>. M. 11. 570. 001, E M. 

Jjr< v. 00S. 

^ U M. J'"y >, E 5, Geili. A. V. 30. 


r! (bill. A.V. 204. Arch. Z< ,/. 1SS4. xyj. 
r ’ 4 A, 'eh. Z' It. 1SS4, x\i. 

11 Op u t. ix. 1> 25 h. 

” tutliiK'i , up. e!t. Fig. 10 = Appris'd iLs Hum. 
List. ix. tis llS-JB: 
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istes with halteres substitute'! for the akontion.- The exercise of swing- 
ing the dumb-bells alternately right and left is a familiar one in the 
modern gymnasium, and is especially valuable for developing and giving- 
flexibility to the muscles of the shoulder, the muscles which are 
particularly important in throwing the diskos and akontion. It seems, 
therefore, only natural that some such exercise should have been employed by 
athletes training for these events, just as the jumper may have often prac- 
tised swinging the bells upwards and downwards in tlie manner actually 
required in the jump. This view is confirmed by the drawing on a red- 
figured oenoclioe in the British Museum, E 501 (Fig. 12), which represents a 
different moment in the same swing. On opposite sides of a pillar stand an 
athlete with halteres and a robed spectator or official. Tlie former is leaning 
to his left with the head turned to wards his right hand. The arms are not, 
however, horizontal, but the central moment of the swing is dep)icted when 
the arms are still swinging on either side of the body. 

We may conclude, then, that the pentathlete in the fifth century did 
use the halteres for developing the special muscles required for the jump, the 
diskos, or the akontion. These exercises were subsequently adopted by 
trainers and medical men, and incorporated by them in their systems of 
physical training. 

V . — Jumping without Halteres. 

Aristotle in his Problems 37 discusses the question why the pentathlete 
jumps further with halteres than without them. Even if we had no such 
direct evidence the monuments leave us no doubt that, whatever was the case 
at athletic festivals, jumping without weights was certainly practised in the 
gymnasia. Dr. Hauser, in his articles on the Tubingen bronze, has collected 
all the vases illustrating such a jump) in supjport of his theory as to the 
position of a runner at the start. In discussing the footrace I tried to 
show the fallacy of classing these vases with the Tubingen bronze, and 
suggested that they really represented jumping without the halteres. 53 

On a vase given by Krause 59 we see a youth with feet together, knees 
bent, and bands stretched to the front, standing on a low bema, ready to 
jump). In front of him is a low pillar, and Krause supposes that he is 
preparing to jump) over it. The attitude, however, is at least as appropriate 
to a long jump) as to a high jump, and unfortunately for Krause’s theory the 
interior of a red-figured Munich kylix shows an almost identical figure, but 
in this case the pillar is behind him. 00 The pillar, then, cannot represent the 
object to be cleared. The same figure but without the pillar appears on a 
roughly drawn kylix in the British Museum, E 101. Still better is the 
figure on a red-figured ptelike, 61 belonging to Dr. Hauser, opposite to whom 
stands a robed official stretching out bis hand with a gesture of command. 


57 v. 8. 

•> 3 J.H.S. 1903,. pi. 272. 
Op. at. ix 23. 


eo J.TI.S. loc. cit. Fig. 4. 
1)1 J.IT.S. lue. at. Fig. 3. 
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There can be no doubt that these figures represent jumpers, but whether luiig- 
jmnpers or high-jumpers, we cannot say for certain. What U certain is that 
here we have a standing jump, whereas we saw that the evidence ot the vases 
was in favour of a running jump with h alt ere s Perhaps we may add to these 
vases a bronze in the Museum at Athens' - ' 2 which, as far as can be judged from 
its mutilated condition, represents the same attitude. 

The interpretation ot the second group quoted bv Dr. Hauser is not so 
certain. A Leyden krater shows us a youth striding forward with his anus 
stretched out horizontally (Fig. 13 , w Before him we see another youth holding 

a skapane. and a pillar. Martin Faber suggests 
that this is an illustiation of the two • Sprung- 
scliritte ’ which, according to Fedde, formed 
part of the triple jump. Now Fedde is trying 
to explain the jump of Phayllus in t lie Pen- 
tathlon, and theie is no doubt that in the 
Pentathlon halteies were used. Unfortunately, 
in this vase the halteres are wanting, and 
therefore it cannot be used in support of his 
theorv. The attitude, save for the exaggerated 
stride, resembles that of the jumper on the 
A similar position occurs on an Athenian skyphos. 64 showing 
a bearded athlete and an official on either side of a pillar. The athlete 
stands with his feet less widely apart, apparently waiting for the command, 
or receiving instructions from the official, who stretches out his hand towards 
him. Again, on a Bologna skyphos 05 published by Zannoni we see the same 
attitude twice. The details of the officials, the pillar, the skapane make it 
certain that the motive is athletic, and the analogy of the vases representing 
jumpers with halteres suggests that there, too, we have athletes preparing 
for the jump, presumably, as iu the jump with halteres, a long jump. We 
may conclude, then, that the Greeks did practise jumping without halteres. 
that they practised thus a standing jump, certainly a long jump, and possibly 
a high jump. 

My thanks ai - e due to Mr. Cecil Smith for permission to publish various 
vases in the British Museum, to Professor Furtwangler for his kindness in 
enabling me to reproduce the gem, Fig. 5, and to Mr. George Rovvden for 
much information about modern jumping. 

E. Norman Gardiner. 


Flu IS. — KiiAir.i:. Lr.vnrx 
Finn Anh. Znt. I8S1. ix. 2 ' 


Beilin diskos. 


De Kiddci , it 750. 

'* An-lt. Z'-H. 1SS1, ix. 2. 

•a Jtihihiii-h. ISI‘5, p. ISC, Fiti S 
15 S,-iin n, IJoJ'j'iua , xxii 
"■ Tin- following leeord- may he uf interest. 
Running lorn; jump without weights. 24 ft 
117 m. Kuiiiiiiig long jump with weights, and 


oil a hoaitl, 29 ft. 7 in. M r. Rowden considers 
that Howard who ditl this performance would 
not have jumped more than 21 ft. without as- 
sistance. High jump without weights, 6 ft. 
5j in. ; with ws ights, 6 ft. Sj in. Mr. Kowdui 
oliuiates ti at tlie weights were woith an extra 
loot. 
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DURING a visit to Corone (the ancient Asine and medieval Coron) in 
March of this year, I copied and took impressions of a stone which had been 
recently found in the Venetian fortress there, not far from the church of 
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"Ayto? Xapd\a/U7ro9. It is a fragment of a white marble stele, of which only 
the left margin is preserved. Height ‘3 Go m. ; breadth T6 m. ; thickness 
•09 m. 

H.S. — VOL. XXIV. 
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VII. 30 [to]i? X[o(7roi9 TrXdarais yvyjrapiois] 




Tpecj)OfJ.(i}[voi s ppeppaia 

X V ] 


31 

vSpaycoyip <V'Y) [6](X)[jj? ppepas Tpeibiopevw ; ppep/jerta) 

X Are'] 


32 

tw epya^ope v<o is r d)[? V7 roppvcreis ?] 


5 


Si’ oXr/s ppepas Tpe(p(opevep) (ij)[pep(/]cna) 

X Are'] 


33 

UKOV7JTT] cnrdOrjs inro [yppereiw? 

X Are'] 


34 

TrepnceefyaXaias 

[X Are'] 


35 

creicovpiov 

[X r' ] 


36 

jSnrividov 

[x V ] 

10 

37 

dpups cj 77 ciOgs 

[X p ] 


38 

8i<f>depapi(p Is TeTpdS(iov) dp, - - 




7 -epyapgvov *] KpoKUTo[v 

X pi ] 


39 

tcaXXiypdtfiw is ypacftpv /c(a)[W/crr»;r] 




{ TTiyuiv p 

[x Are'] 

15 

40 

Sevrepas ypatfrps cttl-^cov p 

[X at' ] 


41 

uyopaiois ypdepoven XifieXXa. 




f) rafiXas aTi-^ovs p' 

[X d ] 


42 

/3paKup(w Topics ical Ko<Tpy][<rea)s\ 




filpov 7 rpcoreiov 

i* n 

20 

43 

/3ippov Sevrepetov 

[X pi ] 


44 

KapaKaXXov dSpov 

[x Are'] 


45 

KapatcdXXov peueporepov 

[X * ] 


46 

f3 paicicov 

[X *'] 


47 

ovScovtcov 

[X S' ] 

25 

48 

pdirrij 




- - [py u)(j)ris il'[8vpClTOS XeiTTOV ? 

X r ] 


The letters are small and carelessly formed, often running into each 
other and rendering the reading somewhat difficult. 

We have heie a fragment of the well-known ‘ Edictuvi Diocletictni dc 
/ml its rtrv.ni cedidium of which portions, both in the original Latin and 
also in Greek translations, 1 have been found in Egypt, and various parts of 
Greece and Asia Minor. The known fragments have been collected and the 
Edict comprehensively treated 

(1) in 1851 bv Mommsen ( Berichte dee mchsischea Gesellschaft dee 
Wissoisehoften, Phil. hist. Glasse, iii); 

■2) in ISG4 by Waddington (Edit de Diocletien, etahlissant lr 
Ma.iiiiiuni dmin l E ni fire B'nnuui. repiinted from his com- 
mentary to Le Bas, Inscriftions grceyues et latines, No. 535) ; 

3 in 1873 by Mommsen (G.T.L. iii pt. 2, pp. 801-841) : 

:’4 in 1893 by Mommsen and Bltimner fMommsen’s reconstruction 
of the text reprinted from C.I.L. iii. Suppl. pp. 1909-1953, 
with an introduction and commentary by Blumner . 

1 ‘ Wa- 'll- gi it-chi-' In- IKrsetzum: anLingt. ties LtteinivAeii Onginals blieb je-.’.esmal den 
bat erne "tfb itHe -"li.lie Wulil liicht ge.^f- OitW.li"idtn r.b«Lv,eii. — Blunniev. Moxuiial- 
i , ii. -niidein iii.- Au'li.linnig -bi Cl - l-.-tzuiin (->. ,/ •/. ,vj. 
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Since 1893 an important addition lias been made to our knowledge of 
the Greek version of the Edict by the publication (B. Sm'?;?, 

’A p%. 1899 pp. 147-176) of two fragments from Aegira, containing, besides 
the heading — [rljaas rifeds e/cacnov el' do vs o[uSe]zd e^earai vir[epjdaLvei]v 
v7roTeTaKTa[i], — chap, i 1— vi. 10 and vii. 74-viii 42. 

For a general introduction to the Edict it is enough to refer to the work 
of Mommseu-Blumner above cited, and also to a concise summary of the main 
points of interest in W. Loring’s edition of the Megalopolis fragment ( J.H.S . 
1890 xi p. 299 foil.). I must content myself with noting here the following 
points : 

1. The Edict was promulgated towards the end of 301 A.D., but proved a 
failure, and was soon abrogated. 

2. The prices are reckoned in copper denarii, represented usually by X, 
sometimes in Greek by y and in Latin by J0. The value of this coin is 
fixed by the Elatea fragment (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1885 p. 222 foil.), which gives 
the price of a pound of pure gold as 50,000 denarii : the value of the dtiiarias 
is therefore xoihnj °f a pound of gold, i.e. (Mommsen, Hermes xxv. 1890 p. 25 
foil.) T827 pfennig of German currency, or a little less than 4 of an 
English penny. 

3. The prices named are mu.eima. Cf. the heading quoted above, and 
the following sentence from the preamble of the Edict ; ‘ non praetia tenalium 
rerum — neque enim fieri id just urn putatu r, cum plurima interdum provincial 1 
felicitate optatcie cilitatis it cel net quodam ajlv.cnt.iae privilcgio glorientur — sed 
modum statuenduni esse ecnsuimus ; at, cum ■ cis aliqua caritatis emergeret — 
quod dii omen avertcrent ! — a car din, quae velut cam pis quadaia immensitute 
dijfusis tcncn non potc cat, stututi nostri finibus et moderaturae legis term in is 
slnngcretur.’ 

The Corone fragment contains lines 30-4S of Chapter vii ; the chapter 
is entitled ‘ He mercedibvs opera-riorum! but vii. 24 introduces a second title 
• I)e aeramcnto’ ( irepi ^aX/ccopurav), a designation which strictly applies only 
to items 24 a-28 and 33-37. The Greek text of vii. 30-48 has been hitherto 
unknown, save for two fragments, (a) I.O. ix. 1. 279 frg. a col. ii, (5) I.O. 
vii. 3061. 

a b 

30 TO 1 

31 Y KE 

32 T X 

The Latin text, however, is known from the Stratonicea copy (the largest 
fragment of the Edict yet discovered), while the Aezani fragment contains a 
few letters from 38-42 and 45 foil. 

To facilitate comparison I quote in full the Latin text (Mommseu- 
Blumner, ',p. rlf. p. 22). 

P 2 
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30 

Reliquis plastis gupsariis pastis diumos 

X 

quinquaginta. 

31 

Aquario onmi die operand pa-to iliuinni 

X 

biginti quinque. 

32 

C’loacario onmi die operanti pasto dim nos 

X 

biginti quinque. 

33 

Samiatori in spatha exs usu 

X 

biginti quinque. 

34 

In easside ex- usu 

X 

biginti quinque. 

35 

In sequri 

X 

sex. 

36 

In bipenni 

X 

OCto. 

37 

Baginu spatliae 

X 

cen[tum]. 

38 

Membranariu in t endnne pedali pergamen[ae] 

0 XL 

39 

Seiiptori in seiiptura optima versus ii centum 

0 XXV 

40 

Sequ[enti]s scripturae bersumn n" centum 

0 XX 

41 

Tabellanioni in seriptura libelli bel tabularum [in verjsi- 




bils n" centum 

X 

X 

42 

Bracario pro excisura et ornatura pro birro qualitatis 




primae 

X 

sefxaginta] 

43 

Tro birro qualitatis secundae 

X 

quadiag[iuta] 

44 

Pro caracalla nraiori 

X 

biginti q[uinqr,e]. 

45 

Pro caracalla minor i 

X 

biginti. 

46 

Pro bracibus 

X 

biginti. 

47 

Pro udoniluw 

X 

quattuor. 

48 

Sarcinatori in beste soubtili replieaturae 

X 

sex. 


I must acknowledge my obligations to Bliimner’s commentary (op. cit. 
pp. 112, 113; for some of the matter contained in the following notes: I 
have, however, tried as far as possible to avoid repetition by confining myself 
to points directly suggested by the Greek version. I have marked with an 
asterisk (*) those words which do not occur in Liddell and Scott (seventh 
edition;, and with a dagger r'-) those which are wanting in the Thcsuiirm. 

30 . 1 To other modellers in plaster,’ lx., all save the pla-stue imoginorii 
just mentioned (vii. 20). The word ^yvyfrdipios is not found elsewhere, but 
the formation is parallel to that of ftpa/cdpio v (42), Bi<f>depdpio<; (38), /ca-ty-dpio? 
(vii. 75), Xavapio? (xxi. U, Xifipdpio? (vii nO), pappopapio g (vii. 5). etc. The 
wage is reckoned by the day, and is exclusive of the workman’s board, which 
is supplied by the employer. 

31 . Like the Latin opvonvs, the Greek word vBpaycoyos is applied 
either to an official attached to an aqueduct or to a water-can ier employed 
to carry water for gardens, baths, etc. Here it is used in the latter sense. 
Compare Manetho, ApotiLsm. I. (V.) 84 

rravrore vvKTepn’Oicri p.eaovpave(ov Kpono? a/Vd? 
pe^ei KtjTTovpov<; upyaXeo v? vSpaywyov c, 

petei S’ i'8po(f)opov<; ’rroXvirpp.ora ?, oW in to yatrj? 

Kevflpdjvas eiivovaiv dei/ceo< r ei re/ca picrffov, 

?/ 7 rarvypoiai roirouji n rapijpevoi epyutovrai 
ptjizore row icior ti KTcopecoi eV Kapdrwv ye. 

In connection with this description we may notice that onlv one class of 
labourer, the p"t,'<>,\ receives a smaller wage than 25 dino.ru dailv. Cf. also 
Artemidor. iv. 74. 
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32 . The clnararius is lie who keeps the drains iu order : the reference 
here seems to be to the drains of private houses rather than to the public 
sewers. The usual Greek equivalent for the Latin cloaca is virovoyos 
(Ditteub. Ay l/.' 1 58U. 17; 536. 11, 15; I.G. ii. pars 5 lG9b 16; Strabo v. 3 
§ 3 ; Appian, Hist. lima. iv. 40 ; etc.), but viroppvais occurs with the same 
meaning in Strabo xiv. 1. §§ 37, 43. Possibly we should read Xavpas 
(Aristoph. Pax. 09, 158), or the Latin word may have been transliterated 
into Greek. This last, however, seems to me unlikely, for had the word 
been intelligible at all in Greek, we should probably have found cloacarins 
rendered by /cXoa/cdpLo ? (see analogous instances quoted above, 30), avoiding 
the paraphrase 6 ipyatogevos eis k.t.X. 

33 . The *a/covr)Tp<; is a polisher of metal ware, especially weapons, 
corresponding to the Latin samiatur or samiarius : the latter term occurs also 
in a Greek form in Joh. Lydus, de magistr. i. 46, where among the elements 
composing the Roman legion are mentioned cragidpioi, oi rd>v ottXcov o-tiXttvco- 
t at. The word d/covgr/js occurs in Corgi. Gloss, ii. 178, S : ii. 22S, 12; 
iii. 25, 57. 

The airuOrj is a broad, two-edged, pointless, cutting sword. ’Am) yp gaecos, 
‘ used.’ 

34. HepiKecf>a\aca, ‘helmet.’ The word is found in I.G. ii. 727b 16 
(316 5 B.C.); I.G. xii. fasc. 5 pars 1 647 (beginning of third century B.c.) ; 
Polybius iii. 71. 4, vi. 23. 8, etc . ; Schol. Arist. Ac. 1203 ; Suidas and Hesychius 
s.t. ; Pollux i. 135 (with a description of its parts); LXX. The form Trepc/cecj)- 
dXatov occurs in Polyb. vi. 22. 3 and Pfi/rn. Maya. s.v. yXatvovs. 

The words ta.s usu of the Latin text are omitted in the Greek. 

35. + *’l€/covpiuv, securis, ‘ an axe.’ 

36. \*Bnrivviov, hipcnnis, ‘a double axe.’ Cf. Quintilian i. 4. 12 a 
pinna (quod est acutum) securis utrinque habeas aciem bipennis. This 
word and ae/covpiov are, I believe, airaf Xeyoyeva. 

37 . Qg ki i aivdOgs, ‘ the sheath (Pollux x 144) of a sabre.’ See above, 33. 

38 . f*At(f)dep ' pios or ^infOepoiroios {Gory. Gloss, iii. 371, 2S, cf. 25, 38) 
‘ parchment maker.’ As in all these cases, the price is that of the labour 
alone, the materials being supplied by the employer. Aupdipai, prepared 
hides, were from early times used as writing material Of. Herodotus v. 58 rd? 
ftvfiXuvs SifOipas /caXeovcn inro tov 7 raXa/ou oi 'Icoves, on /core iv airdvi 
j3i(3\wv iy_pio)VTo SufiOepycn alyegcri re /cal oiegai' ’in Oe /cal to /car’ ip ce ttoXXoI 
twv ftapfidpoov is Toiavras Si<fi0ipas ypdfyovat), but the preparation of parch- 
ment on a large scale was first undertaken at Pergamum under Eumenes 
II (197-159 B.c. 1 .), when Ptolemy IX Euergetes II Physcon (170-117 B.c.) 
prohibited the export of papyrus from Egypt. See E. M. Thompson, Gl\ and 
Put. Palaeography, p. 34 foil. The usual form of the word is n epyaggvg [sc. 
iicpOepa), but the neuter is found in Joh. Lyd., de nu iisih/is i. 24 'Ptogaioc ra 
yeyftpava 7 repyaygra KaXovaiv. 
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• I am unable to restore the word following Terpadpov' : the latter word 
confirms Mommsen’s conjectural qvaternione for the corrupt t endow' of 
the Latin text. We would expect the Greek version to have rerpaSior 
Tro&iaioir. Another doubtful point is the meaning of +' ii /<-po/c«Vo[u], which 
occurs only in Ducange, Gloss. Grace. ‘ /cpo/caro ' Pullens in Turcogr. Crusji.' 
The word is almost certainly a transliteration of the Latin croeatum ( ef. 
Pliny Sat. Hist. xvi. § 147 semen crocatinn : Front o Ep. ad J I. Coes. 2, 1. 
croeato rest's), past participle of croco, • to dip saffron-i/d/ou- ' (Isid. Oriy.x i. 
11,4). We are reminded of -Juvenal’s crocea niemlrana t obeli a impletur (vii. 
23). As regards the Latin text, the Stratonicea copy fails us for the end of 
this line, but the Aezani fragment has IIOROoi : Le Bas read [nujtnero 
0, which the context shows to be untenable, while Mommsen (Mommsen- 
Bliimner, not. celt. p. 22) has the note ‘ id est YPERGA,’ to which, however, 
the resemblance is of the slightest. Evidently the Latin version had erocct\ti\ 
though I cannot explain the II preceding it where we would expect SIBE 
or YEL. 

39. 1 To a writer for the best writing, 25 denarii per hundred lines.’ 
! Mit jener sind vermuthlich Luxuseditionengemeint ’ IBltimnerud loc.). The 
word Ka\\iypct(f)os is common in the fourth and succeeding centuries of our 
era, but before that it seems to occur only in Herodianus Gram., Philct. 435 
(p. 477 cd. Piers), whose floruit falls about 170 A.D. The verb KaWiypafieco 
is found as early as Aristotle (PJid. Alex. i. 7) and Josephus (Apion ii. 31), 
but in reference to style, not to handwriting : KaWiypatfria is used by 
Plutarch to denote beautiful writing in either sense (ii. 397 c contrasted 
with 145 F). 

40. ‘For writing of the second quality, 20 denarii per hundred lines.’ 

41. ‘ To a notary for writing legal documents, 10 clemrii per hundred 
lines.’ ’ Ayopaias here corresponds to the Latin tabellio, tabellanioni in the 
Latin text being an error of the engraver for tcdellioni. This use of the 
word dyopaios is late and rare, but ef. Thesaurus s.v. ‘ ’A yopaios. Tabellio, 
Basiliciarius. Glossae : Basiliciarius, IMaYa/ro?, ’A yopaio^. “ Noturn est in 
Basilicis judicia Romae, praesertim centumviralia. celebrata fuisse. Idem 
Auctor alibi : Tabellio, Ayopaio ?, N o/jlikos.” Casaub. ad Theophi'. Char. 6.’ 
So also Ducange ‘ ’ Ayopaia forensia et publico, instrurnenta in Nov. 49, 52, 73, 
114, 142 diversa ab ISio^elpois. Sed et ayopaioi dicuntur Tabelliones. Vide 
Cujac. ad Nov. 44.’ The word frequently = hunio forensis, ‘one skilled in 
forensic speaking.' Cf. Pint. Pencl. xi, fjTrov pev wv iroXepiKos. . .dyopaios 
oe Kai TroXiTiKOs paWo v : id. wepl buaanria<;, 532 B, Shcr/v e^oi'Te? i roXAaha? 
ovk ecnpev enreiv rov anpeXt pov Kai ayopaiov : id. avpiroaianeov 710 D, pepiy- 
pevoi TToXniKois Kal dyopatois avhpiicn : Philostr. Vitae sophist, ii. p. 245 
a^ai/w? avrov vi TeicaOpTO Sewo*; mv % prjaOai Tot? Trpdypacnv, Kai yap Sij Kai 
tmv dyopaUov eh ovtos. TayQeXXiW occurs in Procopius iii. 154, 17. 

t*Ai/3eXXa Kai rafiXai cover all documents of a legal or semi-legal nature 
which would be drawn up by a notary. Af/deXXo? ‘a petition,’ ‘ memorial.’ is com- 
mon in late Greek ( examples in Sophocles, L eieon of the Homan and Bir.aatine 
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Periods), but I know no other case of the neuter XifeXXov. Libdlus is similarly 
used in Latin for a petition, a lawyer’s brief (cf. Juv. vii. 107 Quid oiusidici* 
pracsient magno coalites in fusee libelli?), or a certificate {Dig. 39 4, 4 
signifies at id libello manv. sua subscripto). T d/3Xa (javXa), as a translation 
of the Latin tabula is common in Late Greek for ‘ the dice-board ’ : so also 
rafiXl^a), TafXta-r/js, etc. For its use with the meaning ‘tablet,’ ‘label,’ 
Sophocles (. Lceicun of Pom. and lit/':. Periods) quotes the apocryphal Ada 
Andrcae ct Mutthiae 3 (ed. Tischendorf), Malalas p. 103 (ed. L. Dindorf , and 
Porphyrogenitus Cerimon. p. 338 ( ed. Reiske). The word rajdXa also occurs, 
as Hr. Kenyon has pointed out to me, in Perl. Papp. S3S (second to third 
century) and 847 (A.D. 182-3), while rafieXXa is found in Perl. Papp. 3SS 
(second to third century) and Oxy rlujnchus Pop. 273 (a.d. 9 5j. 

42. f*Bpax-dpiO‘>. Originally the word, which in its Greek form occurs 
here only, meant a ‘ breeehes-maker,’ but both here and in the instances 
where it occurs in Latin (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 24, Cod. last. x. 64, 1 ) its range 
is much wider. The fipa/capios undertakes the cutting out (t oftij) and 
finishing (tcoa-ggaa;) of such articles as are made of coarse woollen cloth or felt, 
while the tailor (pav-TT)?) is chiefly engaged (below, 48 foil.) in the sewing of 
finer garments, especially those of linen or silk. 

B Ipov irproTsiav ‘ a cloak of the best make,’ for it is with the workman- 
ship and not the material that we are here concerned. The various kinds of 
ftipoi are detailed in xix. 26-42 and xxii. 21-26 ; in the latter passage the 
fuller’s payment for his work is fixed, while in the former we have the 
maximum prices for the finished articles, ranging from 1,500 to 10,000 
denarii. The /3/po? (probably etymologically connected with irvppos, ‘red ’) 
was a thick mantle with a hood {cf. Juv. viii. 145 : tempora Santonico culoperta 
cucidlo, with the scholiast’s note cucullo de birro Gallico scilicet), contrasting 
with the lighter and more pliant laccrna (Sulpic. Sev. dial. i. 21, 4: ilia ut 
birrum rigentem, haec ut flnentem texat laceniam). The word is usually 
spelt with two p's, as in the following line, but the form /3('po? occurs again in 
the Megalopolis text of xix 35 foil. The word is also found written /3r)po<; 
and f3i]ppos and in the diminutive figpiov, figppiov. Cf. Ducange, Gloss, raid, 
et inf. Grace, s.v. 

44. A somewhat similar garment was the caracalla talaris, a long mantle 
or great-coat with a hood, which gave the emperor Caracalla his name. 
Here, however, we have probably to deal with a different garment, either a 
short close-fitting tunic reaching to the knees with sleeves and a hood (E. 
Saglio cip. Dar.-Sagl. s.v.), or a kind of hood protecting the head and 
shoulders (Blumner ad. loc.). In xxvi. 120 foil, we have an elaborate list of 
the various qualities of caracallae at prices from 3,500 to 600 denarii. In 
Latin the word is always feminine, cerracalla or caracal! is: in Greek xapd- 
KaXXov is the only form met with- — Passio S. Christophori quoted by 


2 i jlumiter {op. cit. \ '. 171) speaks of Kapa- KapanaWuv. Sophocles {Lexicon s.v. Kapa- 
ted Wat, but in the passage refeired to (xxvi. Ka.\\a) also makes the Greek noun feminine, 
120 foil.) Mommsen writes /capa/coAXou’, not but without ground. 
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Ducange s.v. Kapa/cdWiov, Anth. Pcil. xi. 345, ami here K apaxaWiov also 
is found (rf. Ducange s.v.) meaning ‘ a small hood.' 

46. The fipa/cta are the breeches which, originally Gaulish (Cf. Diodor, 
v. 30 iadgai Be xpcovTai [of PaXdraf] KaTcnrXg/cTiKacs . . . uva^vplcnv as 
eKelroi (Bpa/cas Trpoaayopevovaii'), were adopted by the Romans from contact 
with their Gaulish subjects (Tac. Hist. ii. 20) aud by the time of Alexander 
Severus (222-235 a.d.) seem to have been worn by Romans generally, 
including the emperor (Lamprid. Alex. Sec. 40 §11, bruens albas habmt, nan 
coceineas, ut priu.s solcba nt : cf. also § 5). A reaction, however, took place 
under Honorius, who forbade the wearing of bro.ene in Rome (397 a.d. Cod. 
Th. xiv. 10, 2). In Greek the word usually, as here, appears in the form 
ftpa/cla (Schol. Arist. Vesp. 1082; Suid. 302c, 2954b, 3256c, 3812c ; Etym. 
Mag a. 9S s.v. dva^vplBas ; Photius, Lex. p. 21. 15 : etc), but it also occurs as 
/3pd.Ke<s (Hesych. s.v.) and /3 pd/cai (Diodor. loc. cit., etc). 

47. 4*Oi jBcinaa are a kind of shoes made of felt. Cf. Martial xiv. 140, 
loitm., Udoncs Cilicii. The word does not occur elsewhere in Greek, though 
Pollux (x. 50) uses the form ovBd>v and Charisius 552, 33 ovBwvdptov It is 
to be noticed that the translator has a strong tendency to turn into Greek 
neuters words which in Latin are masculine or feminine — a e/covpiov, fimivviov, 
Trepyaprivov, XlfteWov, xapd/eaWov, /Spa/Aa, ovBcbi’io v. 

48. It is not possible to restore this item with certainty. The -acfjr] ? 
seems certain both from my copy and from the squeeze, and if so, it is 
most probable that we have some compound of pa<£?/. ’Avappacbi'i suggests 
itself, and both it and the cognate dvappcnneiv, dvappafyucos are frequently 
found in medical writers (Galen, Aetius, etc.) in the sense of ‘sewing up.’ It 
must be admitted that this is not the meaning required here. In Corp. Gloss. 
ii 172, 43 draSiVXwo-t? is given as the Greek equivalent of rcplicaturci, but 
that this need not necessarily be the word here employed is proved by the 
use of Bupdepdpios in 38 (Corp. Gloss, iii 371, 28 gives BifyOeponoios as the 
Greek for in c cab ra nanus) and of ovBcovia in 47 (Corp. Gloss, iii 296, 26 

ipirlXiov tain). 


Marcus Niebuhr Tod. 



TWO HEADS RELATED TO THE C'HOISEUL-GOUFFIER TYPE. 


I. In spite of much discussion, the question of Apollo versus Athlete in 
tins famous group of monuments remains undecided. Thouoh there is 
considerable difference in detail, the rendering of the hair as a purely athletic 



Fio. 1 . — Head of Aroi,i 

coiffure is common to all the replicas , 1 
published head in the British Museum 5 

- The argument for the Apollo attribution, 
based on the curls round the fate, falls to the 
ground in view of the coiffure of the accumu- 
lating ephebe heads of this and a slightly 
earlier period. 


o ix Cur rr.su Mr.siuwi. 

but an additional feature in an un- 
seems to have escaped notice, and the 

2 I have to thank the late Hr. A. S. Hurray 
toi permission to publish this interesting head', 
ami to reproduce on a larger scale than hereto- 
lore that which follows. 
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light it throws on the subject is such as perhaps to justify a fresh consideration 
of the evidence. 

This head (Fig. 1). whose provenance is uncertain, answers close 1}’ to the 
other replicas save in one point, the liair. The position and character of the 
locks about the face are very similar, and it agrees with the majority of examples 
in the arrangement of the plaits behind, which are carefully worked 
out, the Choiseul-Gouffier head being quite exceptional in its rendering. Just 
behind the ear. however, and attached in a thoroughly inorganic fashion, are 
two large corkscrew curls. 3 side by side, so entirely unsuitable to the type of 
head as instantly to suggest an addition, even were the existence of numerous 
replicas in which they are absent not a proof of this. What has happened is 
clear. The sculptor adopted a well-known athletic type, and tried to turn 
it into an Apollo by the use of the ordinary external attributes of the god. 
hair loose round the face, long curls behind the ear. 4 

The only other instance of an Apolline attribute in replicas of the statue 
is the quiver on the support in the much modified example in the Palazzo 
Torlonia. But (a) the statue is a copy of a bronze original, in which a support 
would be absent, ( b ) the quiver does not appear elsewhere, and would seem to 
be another instance of the change of athlete into god visible in the Museum 
head, 3 (c) the presence of the quiver does not always indicate a god, as e.y. 
in the Delos replica of the Diadumenos. 

An instance of a similar use of this type of head appears in a statue of 
Apollo from Olvmpia, of interest in this connection. The coiffure is precisely 
the same, and the presence of remains of a lyre render the attribution 
certain, but it is instructive to find that the excavators do not assign it to the 
fifth century, 0 but to a much later period. When long hair was no longer the 
fashion for athletes, it is easy to see how a free creation of later date might 
come to receive the plaits as genuinely Apolline, though in reality a common- 
place of earlier athletic art. This confirms the theory suggested by the 
Mu>eum head and the Torlonia statue, which illustrate the ways of copyists 
m dealing with a famous original, and throw fresh light on a much-disputed 
question. 

Finally, I should like to bring forward three arguments not yet, I 
believe, brought to bear on the controversy as to the attribution of the 
original to Calamis. First, as Prof. E. A. Gardner has pointed out'' 1 , in the 
exceptionally long list of statues ascribed to Calamis, 7 one class, the athlete, 
is conspicuously absent. This fact, in connection with the use of the words 
and XeirTo-ris 3 to characterize his style, should make us hesitate to 


*' Tli< 'so oil the light side aie missing, but 
tilth position is dearly shown by the lines of 
breakage. 

4 The head ha* sutleied con^idmahly . the 
lirtw being completely gone iati old resolution 
i> replaced by a east of that of the L’iioisoul- 
G outlier athlete » and the chin bioken away. 


5 Overbec-k, Apollon, p. 109, points out the 
untrustworthy character of this replica. 

*’ 01 >j inpm, Bild>e. p. 224. Taf. lvii. 3-5. 

•a }I<t ,ulhn"k, i. p. 235. 

* Oveibtck, A.Q. 50S-520. 

" uK 531. 
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assign to him a work of so markedly athletic a character. Secondly, if the 
attribution to him of the Delphi Charioteer be correct — and it tallies with 
the literary evidence in every particular — the Choiseul-Gouffier type cannot 

be the work of the same man, or even of 
the same school. Thirdly, the type is not 
identical with the Alexikakos of Calainis 
reproduced on Attic coins as Furt - 
wiingler 9 suggests. Careful examina- 
tion of these coins had convinced me of the 
presence of locks of hair on the shoulders 
in the true archaic fashion of a cultus 
statue, and a specimen of the bronze coin 
in question, recently acquired by the British 
Museum, decides the matter (Fig. - ). Two 
long curls hang down behind the ear, while 
the hair is knotted on the neck and rolled 
back from the forehead under a fillet in a 
fashion entirely different from that of the 
Choiseul-Gouffier type. 1 * 1 If then the coins, as is most probable, represent 
the Alexikakos of Calamis, that statue differed widely from the group of 
works under discussion, and was of the delicate late archaic character, peculiar 
to Attic Art of the transitional period, and to Calamis as the representative 
of that period, a position clearly assigned to him in our literary evidence. 10 



Fig. 2. — Bko.nze Coi.v of Arnr.xs ix 
the Br.rnsu Museum (2 : 1). 


II. In connection with this head I propose to take another (Fig. 3;, also 
in the British Museum, 11 3 * * * * * ably analysed by Mrs. Strong, 1 ' 1 who points out its 
Apolliue character. A unique eleetnun stater of Mytilene 13 confirms the 
attribution in a striking manner (Fig. 4). Though somewhat more youthful, 
and bound by a laurel wreath instead of a fillet in accordance with the usual 
practice on coins, the resemblance of the squarely built skull with its waving 
locks to the Museum head is very great. The features too are alike, 13 * 1 as are 
the proportions of the face, both differing widely from the other Apolliue 
heads on coins of Mytilene. It is difficult to believe that the die-cutter had 
not some such original in his mind wheu executing this remarkable type, 
which was issued c. 400 B.c. 14 That the Museum head is closely related to 
the Choiseul-Gouffier is certain, and as is the relation between them, so is 


3 Apucl Roseher, LeztkuA, p. 156. 

9a Cf. fixe famous ephebe head from the 

Akropolis for the arrangement over the fillet 

and the knot behind. 

10 A round hole just above the plaits would 

seem to shew that the Museum held was 

supported from behind. The slattte therefore 

may have been pdaeed in a niche. 


11 An inferior replica in Munich. J/e istci-- 
wcrki', p. 115 . 

12 Strenu Hclhvjiana, p. 293. 

11 IS. M. Cat. T,oas. etc. PI. XXXII, 1. 

Ul In the B.M. head the nose is a restora- 
tion. 

11 Op. eit. Introd. p. Ixv. : text, p. 15S. 
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that between our coin and a well-known class of Syracusan tetradiaclims 
probably, as Furtwnugler suggests, 1 "' reflecting' tin.' style of Pythagoras, 
certainly connected with the Choiseul-Gouffier type. Our Apollo and the 
coin of Alytilene are later in style w but clearly belong to the same school as 
the Choiseul-Gouffier figure and the tetradiaclims, which a plausible 
conjecture assigns to Pythagoras of Rhegium. Pythagoras was a Samian 
by birth, and it seems no far-fetched hypothesis that an artist belonging by 
race to Samos, by adoption to Sicilv, by Ins athletic works to Greece proper, 1 ' 



Fi n. 8. — Head ix tiie Uian.-ti Mv-f.um. 

might be known in the Eastern Mediterranean as in Sicily and the main- 
land . 15 * * It is true that we have no literary evidence for such works, but 
statues by bis purely Attic contemporary Calamis stood in Sicily 19 and on 
the borders of the Black Sea ,- 0 so that even without the witness of the coin 
we might conclude that woiks of the school of Pythagoras were to be seen in 


1 > Must* p. 10S aii'l PL VI. 14. 

' ir ‘ Notably in the plastic treatment of the 

hair. 

’ 7 "Wcilc-s uf hi-; Ntno.l in Delphi. Olympia, 

aii'l Thela-. 


lieplu*a> of the Choiseul-Gouffier type 
Lave been found in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
l " Pau< v. ^5. 
fctiabo, vii. 3 lib 
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the islands. The Mytilene type thus Confirms the attribution of the head to 
Apollo instead ot laccho-y tin.' interpretation proposed bv Tui'twangler. and 
both are derived from a later work of the school that produced the Choiseitl- 
Gouftier figure and kindred works. The differences between them are as 



Fie. 4. — Sr.virn or Mviilkxj: in' iiu: Iiiausii Mcsri'M 2 : 1 '. 

important as the points of likeness, proving with what care and delicacy the 
sculptors of this school distinguished between Apollo and Athlete, and 
giving us examples, continued by numismatic evidence, of either tvpe.- 1 

K.yth.uuxi: A. McDovvai.l. 


' 1 Mrs. Stiong’s position ( -V o. o, bjc. Cit gieat, an t the distinction of tvpe a. to i.:V 
that both aie Apollos sec-ms hardly tenable. mind, Hind. .mental. 

The diilVreuce in date is, as she allows, not 



NITOKRIS-RHODOPIS. 


One of the most curious of the Greek stories about Egypt is that which 
ascribed the building of the Third Pyramid of Gizeh to a woman, according 
to the usual tale, the famous courtesan Rhodopis. We find this story given 
in various forms by Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo. Herodotus would 
not credit it (ii. 13d), but it was evidently generally accepted among the 
Greeks in Egypt, so much so that the native historian, Manetlio, when called 
upon by the Greek rulers of Egypt to write the history of his country, 
himself attributed the building of the pyramid to a woman, an Egyptian 
queen. Nitokris, the heroine of another Herodotean story (ii. 100). This 
Nitokris Manetho places at the end of the Vltli Dynasty. Thus Nitokris 
and Rhodopis were connected, and Professor Petrie in his ‘History’ (i.p. 105) 
considers that the Herodotean Rhodopis is ‘ evidently another version of 
Nitokris, whom Manetho describes as fair and ruddy.’ In reality however it 
would seem that Manetho’ s Nitokris was a version of Rhodopis rather than 
Rhodopis a version of Nitokris. 

The historical existence of a queen Nitokris at the end of the YIth 
Dynasty has hitheito been generally taken for granted, because on a 
fragment of the Turin Papyrus of Kings which might possibly be 
referred to this period, occurs the name of a monarch, probably a queen 
named Neit-akerti. Now Neit-ak erti or Nitakrit, ‘ Neith is pre- 
excellent ’ is without doubt the correct Egyptian original of the Herodo- 
tean name NiTtc/qx? 1 * : so that the Turin papyrus name Nitakerti has very 
naturally been generally identified with the queen Nitokris whom Manetho 
places at the end of the YIth -Dynasty. Hence we find the queen Nita- 
kerti or Nitokris regularly placed at the end of the YIth Dynasty in modern 
histories of Egypt, as in Prof. Petrie’s. 

Former historians have not hesitated partly to accept Manetho’s further 
story about his Nitokris having built the third pyramid. We know as 
Herodotus did, that this pyramid was in reality built by Menkaura (Mykeri- 
nosh of Manetho's IVth Dynasty. Perriug however, the first explorer of the 
pyramid, thought that he could discern traces of later additions to it and 
these supposed later additions have been regarded (c.g. by Bunsen - and 
\\ iodemann; " as the woik ol ‘ Nitokris, and the oiigin of-Manetho’s statement. 


1 Correctly intequetel m - iuiai'lua-e '1 m - .b'ji-j.ini ii. 0.3,5 if. 

Ei uosthenes as 'Affrii-a iinaipooos. 3 Ainpusd,. t?, j. oj 6. 
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Prof. Petrie however does not accept this : while equating T.P. Xita- 
kerti = J/«?i. Xitokris, Xitukris-Xitakerti is a YIth Dynasty queen 
regnant, he does not admit that she can have added to the pyramid of 
Mykerinos : ‘ though the third pyramid has been enlarged, it is certain, from 
the excellent masonry of the core, from the granite casing of the outside, 
and from the absence of all inscription inside, that it belongs entirely to the 
IVth Dynasty, and has no connection with the rubble pyramids of the Vlth 
Dynasty at Sakkara.’ With this opinion all archaeologists would agree, 
as far as a YIth Dynasty addition is concerned : 4 the .Manet honian story of 
Xitokris and the pyramid is an impossibility. 

But how did the story originate ? In the royal list of Abydos occurs 

^ Xeterkara 

YIth Dynasty. This Menkara bore the same name, to all intents and 
purposes, as the king who really built the pyramid, Menkaura (Mykerinos). 
Prof. Petrie thinks that this YIth Dynasty Menkara must be the throne- 
name of the queen Xitakerti-Xitokris : ‘ the real builder of the pyramid 
being Men-kau-ra, he has been confounded with the ‘ queen ’ Men-ka-ra of the 
end of the Vlth Dynasty,’ who was c.c hi/pothesi Manetho’s Xitokris. 

Prof. Petrie’s explanation of the attribution of the building of the Third 
Pyramid to a monarch of the end of the Vlth Dynasty as being due to a 
confusion of Menkaura with Menkara is undoubtedly correct, but his 
criticism does not seem to me to go far enough. He does not doubt the 
historical reality of the Manethonian queen : he accepts the identification of 
her with the Xitakerti of the Turin papyrus without demur, and identifies 
her with the YIth Dynasty Menkara, a queen pro hdc rice; and regards her 
as being, because Mauetho describes her as yevviK.wTa.Tr] teal eopopipoTaTJ] 
tmv /cut’ avTrjv yei >o/iev>], £av8t) Tt)v x P°io.v , the original of Rhodopis 
Lepsius, on the other hand, thought that she was thus described by Mauetho 
not on any independent authority but merely because be identified her with 
the Rhodopis of the tale he made her beautiful because Rhodopis was 
beautiful — and this seems the more correct view : Rhodopis was the original 
of Manetho’s Xitokris, not vice versa, as Prof Petrie has it. But Lepsius 
again fully accepted Xitokris as a historical queen of the YIth Dynasty. 5 


J at the end of the 


the name of a monar 


rch ( Menkara J following 


4 Dr. Borchardt is of opinion that the addi- 
tional work of the Third Pyramid is to be at- 
tributed to an ‘Unibau’ of the XXV I th 
Dynasty, under which special care and attention 
was given to the work of the Old Kingdom 
(‘Znr Gesehiehte der Pyramiden, ’ Aj. Zcits. 
xvx. (IS92), p. 9S;. See Xote 11 below. 

5 Prof. Lepsius’ theory Chronologic dcr 
-■ Egyptec , 307 If.) was, shortly, as follows: 
Mauetho must have known who the real builder 
of the pyramid was. Therefoie he cannot have 
wiitten the words V ttjv TptTTjy fjyeipe irupaulSa. 
They ore the addition of later copyists, who 


identified ‘Rhodopis’ with Xitokris (and so in 
all probability also added the words £avdi ; tt)v 
■xpoiav, certainly added the ‘ rubris genis ’ of 
Eusebius’), because there lived under the XXYItli 
Dynasty a King Psametik-JAnAwd who married 
a iraAAa/cls Aids named Xitokris, and, since the 
Third Pyramid had certainly been built by a 
Menkara, the ‘leic-htsiunige InterpretenzuSais ' 
naturally took him to be the XXVItli Dynasty 
Menkaia and his wife the Tra.Wa.Kis Xitokris to 
be the same as the hetaera Rhodopis of the 
tale. This was a very ingenious theory, but 
since it was propounded in 1849 we have learnt 
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We may perhaps further than this in a critical examination of the 
matter. 

The third pyramid of Gizeh was built by Menkaura (Herodotus’s 
Mykerinos), of the IVth Dynasty. Herodotus knew this as well as we do. 
There was however cunent in his day among the Greeks in Egypt a tale 
that it had been built by the courtesan Dorieln the ‘rosy-cheeked’ (Rliodo- 
pis). This tale survived for many centuries. The Arab historian al-Murtadi 
mentions a story current in his day to the effect that the pyramids were 
haunted, and that the spirit of the Third Pyramid was a beautiful naked 
woman, who appeared to men with a wonderful smile upon her face, which so 
infatuated all who saw her that they immediately followed her and wandered 
in the desert bereft of their reason. The story of the Woman of the 
Pyramid was then equally current in Manetho’s time The best theory of 
the origin of the tale seems to be that of Prof. Piehl,® who believes it to be 
due to the presence by the pyramids of the great Sphinx, which the Greeks 
assumed, as they naturally would, to have the face of a woman, and, because 
it was painted red, regarded it as a portrait of Rhodopis. If we modify this 
explanation somewhat, and suppose that the Greeks called the red-fared 
Sphinx, which they erroneously assumed to be female, pohwTrts, and that 
afterwards by a natural transition they took it to be a portrait of the greatest 
'PoSw7r(9 they knew, the lnsy-cheeked Doricha, the famous Greek courtesan 
who had lived so long by the banks of the Nile, this theory gains consider- 
ably in probability." Prof. Wiedemann’s objections that in Heiodotus’s time 
the Sphinx was invisible (being covered up with .-and) and plays no part in 
the legend - is, as he himself says of Field’s theory, ‘ nicht zutreffend.’ Prof. 
Wiedemann merely assumes that the Sphinx was buried in Herodotus’s time 
because the historian does not mention it : but wo have absoiutelv no ris>ht to 
use such an argument. We ha\e nut even the slightest right to doubt that 
Herodotus passed Thebes and went to Elephantine merely because he does not 
describe the former place. It is odd that he does not mention the Sphinx or 
Thebes, but we have no right to suppose from his silence that he never saw them. 
But suppose it was buried : then Pield’s theory becomes more probable than 
ever, instead of being disproved. For then we should have a popular legend 
about the rosy-cheeked woman of the pyramids, founded on a reminiscence 
of the long burit d and hidden rosy-cheeked Sphinx : this woman the Greeks 


that there was no kni" as M«-nkaia in the 
XXYItli Dvnasty — the name is that of apnvate 
person of the Roman period who Damped the 
sarcophagus of Ankhm mh fViahi.t (Rut. Mils. 
Egyptian Saloon, Xu. '52, published by I)i. 
E. A. Wallis Eu'lire. Th? njAt/yt/j i>t Aioh- 
wsMiufti'ibi London, 1>^5; ipie* u of Psaiuetik 
II. } ami plu.tR h s ii mir i.i \ t :■» tint kin^s m 
the loyal rartnu* h» — »n*i tint tin tith* tn,i- 
nth:r t home hy the XXYIrh D> m-ty «pweu 
Xitukiis in qiu.>tiomh»e< n«*t iiu-.s-aiiiy betoken 


a TraWauls lse< note 11 beluV. ■. 

,5 1W-. Sor. ];,!■/. A, At. xl p. 221 f. 

• The A: ah Listoiian Ahd ul-Latif thus de- 
<*ciihe'» rhi* appe tram t of the face of the Sphinx 
in his day itrtml th- S.uy. p. 17C r t : ‘On voir 
sui la tigurt une teinte lougrdtie et un verms 
i outre, «pii a tout Eebl it de la fran.ht-ur. Cette 
i’unif est tie^dielh*. et si how he parte l*enj - 
pr* mt- d* ~ iir.iC' s et de la h. ante. On. diroit 
nu\lle sourit ^rarieubeineiit.’ 

lie i o' iii'-' Z tr ( t- c p 4s7 
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called Rhodopis and imagined to be their Doricha, who must have built one 
of the pyramids. 

At any rate the legend must have been well known in Manetho’s day, 
and the educated had their locus clcissicus for it in Herodotus. Now for the 
compiling of his history Manetho 11 had before him copies of the official 
Egyptian lists of the kings, no doubt also other Egyptian sources unknown to 
us, and Herodotus, whose work was so well known to the Greek king and 
court for whom he was writing. Now the stories of Nitokris and Rhodopis 
were very likely to be regarded as gospel by many of his readers, who in the 
case of Rhodoiris would, as is so easily done, forget the ovk op8S>s Xeyovre*}, 
and claim Herodotus’s authority for its authenticity. Manetho had therefore 
to ‘ hedge.’ He absolutely rejected the Greek idea of the courtesan Rho- 
dopis having built the pyramid : he knew the story to be absurd, and he had 
Herodotus’s authority for rejecting it. But the story of the connection of a 
woman with the pyramids — a story which may have been of prae-Greek and 
native Egyptian origin — -he had no strong reason for rejecting. He knew 
that the Third Pyramid, the pyramid specifically connected with Rhodopis in 
the Greek story, had really been built by a ruler named Menkaurii or 
Menkara. But there were two Menkaras in the official lists. The first of 
these was a well-known king, the successor of Klnifu (Cheops) and Khafra 
(Chephren), and belonged to Manetho’s IYth Dynasty : the second came at 
the end of his Ylth Dynasty, and was placed in the lists from which he worked 

lH. This name was probably pronounced 

in Manetho’s time as Netekri or very much in Coptic fashion, as *Xute-l;-ri, 
MOTTGKpH. Is it not probable that Manetho thought he could find a place 
for Herodotus’s queen and at the same time an explanation of the story of 
Rhodopis and the Third Pyramid by supposing that the names Neterkara 
and Menkara were the personal and throne-names of one and the same 
person, queen Netekri= Nitokris ? In this case the Third Pyramid would 
indeed have been built by a Menkara or Mykerinos, as Herodotus said and as 
Manetho knew to be the fact, but this Menkara would be, not the king of 
the IVth Dynasty, but a queen, probably Herodotus’s Nitokris, who would 
then be none other than the famous Woman of the Pyramid, whom the 
Greeks of Herodotus’s day had in their insouciance identified with Rhodopis 
the courtesan. Manetho then naturally attributes the fair and ruddy com- 
plexion of Rhodopis to Nitokris, as Lepsius said his copyists had. Thus 
Stein’s note ail Hdt. ii. 131, ' Diese Angabe war nicht eine hellenische 
Fiktion, sonderu beruhte auf einheimischer Sage, die sich bei Manethos 
erhalten,’ will then be the exact converse of the fact : Manetho’s Sage really 
rests on the fiction, whether it be Hellenic or piae-Hellenic. 

I think that this new explanation of the Manethouian passage about 
Nitokris is probably correct. Hitherto, while Manetho s placing of his ‘ Nito- 
kris’ in the Ylth Dynasty lias been generally accepted, ‘she’ has not been 

*' We may assume tor the nonce the actual Manetho, the author of the chronology of which 
existence of an Egyptian historiographer fragments have come down to u-> under liis name. 

H.S.— VOL. XXIV. Q 
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identified with Neterkara, but with the casual name Nit&kerti in the Turin 
Papyrus, as has been said above. But the name Nitakerti or Nitakrit is of a 
type more usual in the Middle Empire (cf. such names as Antef-aker, etc.) 
than in the Vlth Dynasty and occurs in the XXYIth. The Manethonian 
name Nitokris seems to me to be sufficiently explained by the occurreirce of 
the name Neterkara in the lists after the Pepis. Manetho’s queen Nitokris, 
V tijv Tpirrjv yyeipe rrvpaptBa, is a compound of Neterkara and Menkara, 
who no doubt were, in reality, neither of them women, but two successive 
kings. There is then no need to identify Menkara with Nitakerti, as Prof. 
Petrie does, and queen Nitokris must be struck out of the list of the 
monarchs of the Vlth Dynasty. 

We have no reason to accuse Manetho of manipulating his sources with 
perverse intent in order to produce his Vlth Dynasty queen : he no doubt 
considered that there must be some historical ground for the tale of the 
connection of a woman with the Third Pyramid, and did his best to find a 
reason for the story. 

It may be objected that NtVca/ept? still remains a more probable Greek 
form of the name Xitdlcrti or XituLrit than of the name Xeferlard, and that 
this being so we are not justified in identifying N/rw/cpt? with Xeterkard 
rather than with the Turin Papyrus XitaTfcrti. That is so, but my argument is 
that it was Manetho who identified N/Ttovpi? with Neterkara, and his iden- 
tification is intelligible enough when we remember that the final r of the 

word J neter, god, was certainly dropped, and that Manetho probably pro- 
nounced it nete or, as in Coptic, nnte. The name Nitokris first occurs in 
Herodotus, and is certainly a Greek form of Nitakerti or Nitakrit. This 
name was one familiar in Herodotus’ day : it had been borne by queens and 
princesses of the Sa'ite Dynasty, since Neith or Nit was the goddess of Sais. 
It is then natural to find it given to the legendary queen of Hdt. ii. 100 : she 
bears a familiar name of the Saite period, just as the personages of the 
Joseph story, which deals with events of the eighteenth century b.c. possibly, 
— Zaphnath-paaneakh, Potiphar, Asenath, and the rest — bear Egyptian 
names, not of the eighteenth century B.c. by any means, but of the eighth 
and seventh, 10 conferred upon them by scribes familiar with the Egyptian 
names of their own day. The Nitakerti of the Turin Papyrus, whom, from 
the character of her name, and since the Turin Papyrus was written long 
before the time of the XXVIth Dynasty Nitakrits, we must place among the 
ephemeral monarchs of the XIIIth-XYIIth Dynasties, may of course be the 
original of Herodotus’s Nitokris (who, it should be remembered, has in 
Herodotus nothing whatever to do with Rhodopis or the Third Pyramid), but 


j0 Ziiyhimth-pan.imWi is peiiod. Potipherah or rotiphar is 



Z. t-pif t' .1' — T-'t,iUi, ’ , ho (rod spake and lie App/w. ■ lie whom the Sun h.,-. ai\ cn, ; a tvpic 
lives, ‘ a nan.t- of a type which never occurs before ally Sente and Ptolemaic name. 

IOuO B.c.. and was U'ul down to the Ptolemaic 
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it would seem more probable that his informants gave her a name familiar to 
them in their own time. Manetho took the name in all probability simply 
from Herodotus : the name Xitakerti or Xitakrit was not of a type usual in 
his time, three hundred years after the Suites : and it seems highly probable 
that he identified it with the Xeterkara (*Xettlri or *Xutekrt as he would 
pronounce it) of his Vltli Dynasty. Then, because in the lists the name 
Xeterkara stood next to the name Maikara , and he knew that a Menkara 
had built the Third Pyramid, on my hypothesis he jumped to the conclusion 
that here was the explanation of the story of the Woman of the Pyramid : 
Xeterkara ( *Xctelri ) and Menkara must be really the personal and throne- 
names of a woman, a queen Xeterkri-Menkeri. who really built the Third 
Pyramid, and she must have been very beautiful and fair of skin, to account 
for the Rhodopis story. Further she must be Herodotus’s Xitokris . 11 

This, at any rate, seems to me very probable. Whether we identify 
Herodotus’s Xitokris with the Xitak;erti of the Turin Papyrus, and place her 
in the Xlllth-XVIIth Dynasty, or not, it seems to me that we must abolish 
the Xitokris of the YIth Dynasty, who is a mere theory of Manetko’s. 
Xeterkara and Menkara II. were two separate kings: and the twelve years’ 
reign which Manetho ascribes to his Xitokris are no doubt the total of their 
two reigus : the kings of the end of the YIth Dynasty seem to have been 
very ephemeral monarchs. 

H. R. Hall. 


11 If Dr. Borehardt's theoiy iXote 4 above* 
of a XXYIth Dynasty rebuilding of the Third 
Pyramid be accepted (it rests solely on his 
authority as an architect), the fact of this 
alteration under the Saites may also have in- 
fluenced Manetho in attributing its building to 
a queen Xitokris, since this was a Sane royal 
name (see above) : he may have heard that a 
Saite Xitokris had rebuilt it and have thought 
that this must be a mistake for his Vlth 
Dvnasty Xitokris. But this would be a far- 
fetched theory, and would entail the supposi- 


tion that there existed in Manetho’ s day a 
tradition that the alteration had been carried 
out by a XXYIth Dynasty queen Xitokris, and 
of tiiis we have no manner of proof. Lepsius’s 
theory identifying Psammeticlms IPs queen 
Xitokris with Rhodopis (Xote 5 above) has, as 
we have seen, nothing to back it up now that 
we know that tiie name Menkaia in the ear- 
touches of Psaimnetichus II. on the sarcophagus 
of Ankhnesneteiabra does not belong to that 
king. 


Q - 



THE CHASM AT DELPHI. 


Those who have written upon the Greek Oracles in this country have 
been content, for the most part, to accept without criticism the traditional 
accounts of the procedure at these institutions. Where the meaning of a 
custom appears entirely strange and unsympathetic, there seems to be little 
to choose between one account of its details and another. Truth is hard 
enough to discover when the subject is intelligible : when the whole sphere 
of enquiry is dark its claims yield to those of the picturesque. This has been 
the fate of the oracles; their place in the life of the Greeks cannot be 
explained to the satisfaction of our reason and therefore they demand that 
they should be represented to our imagination with all possible violence. 
But the very reason which makes us prone to accept any account of the oracles 
and their procedure if it be sufficiently lurid and effective, should make us 
exercise the greatest caution before we endorse any traditional account as a 
fact. We are not the first to refuse our approbation to the oracles, and to 
demand in the place of intellectual conviction a striking appeal to the 
imagination. Even among the Greeks themselves, romance and legend found 
no centre so accommodating as the oracles. Hot only is the faculty of prophecy 
one which attracts supremely the poetic fancy ; but, since the oracles them- 
selves declined in importance as they figured more largely in literature, the 
poet was left free to embroider or to invent with no fear that his hearers would 
check him through knowledge of their own. In the matter of the actual 
prophecies delivered this has long been recognised, but it is no less true of the 
procedure which led up to the delivery of the prophetic word. 

Moreover the period during which the oracles were active was a double 
one. After a long interval during which the oracles decayed and were all 
but ignored they burst forth again in a general renewal of superstition. It is 
from this second period that most of our first-hand evidence dates. At this 
time even if the oracles had themselves preserved a pure tradition of their 
ceremonies it would not have satisfied the lenascenee. The later oracles not 
only were required to revive the features of the old days : they were forced 
also to live up to the romances woven around them in the time when thev 
were dumb and powerless to restrain the imagination of their literary 
devotees. 

It is the object of this paper to examine the popular and traditional 
account of certain features connected with the oracle at Delphi. It will be 
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shewn that much which is readily accepted by modern writers is based only 
on the evidence of late authors and is inconsistent with the statements of 
earlier authorities and with the existing remains of Delphi. But while the 
Delphic legend was powerful in producing imitations of its fancied customs at 
other oracles, we shall see that the theory of its procedure which is based 
upon earlier evidence finds a welcome corroboration in the correct inter- 
pretation of the one late author who knew Delphi well. Pending the 
publication of the monumental work on Delphi which will crown the industry 
and care of M. Homolle and his able staff, no pronouncement on the anti- 
quities of the oracle can be complete. But the little that can be done may 
serve perhaps to shew the poverty of the evidence upon which rests the 
greater part of the statements generally found in text books; and the con- 
clusions which seem necessarily to follow upon a revision of the evidence are 
to some extent independent of archaeological discoveries . 1 


I. 

The traditional account of the oracle at Delphi reads somewhat as 
follows. In the inmost part of the temple of Apollo there was an underground 
cellar or adytum. Into this vault the priestess descended when the time 
came for her to deliver oracles. There she chewed laurel, drank the water of 
a sacred spring, and took her seat upon a large tripod which was placed 
directly over a natural orifice in the ground. From this orifice or chasm arose 
vapours whose special quality lay in their inspiring pcnvers. These the 
priestess inhaled, and thrown into a frenzy she uttered w r ild words which were 
heard and edited by temple priests and thus given to the world. 

The central notion of this account is obviously the mephitic chasm. The 
fumes afford an easy explanation of the frenzy of the priestess, and, thanks 
to them, there seems to be no more ground for misgivings as to the possible 
supernatural origin of her frenzy than there would be were it produced by 
alcohol .' 2 The underground adytum in wdiich the vent-hole was supposed to 
exist is no less a welcome detail. The opportunities it offered for secrecy and 
mystery appeal to all three classes of those who have theorised about the oracle. 
It is picturesque for the poets and the writers of prize essays ; it is adapted for 
the practice of fraud and so favourable to the historians who think the oracles 


1 The main conclusion of this paper — that 
the mephitic chasm under the temple never 
existed, and that the real chasm is the Casta- 
lian gorge — has been definitely asserted by 
Prof, von AVilamowitz-Moellendortf. Cf. Hermes 
xxxviii. 1904, p. 579. Arist. und Athen ii. 
p. 44, n. 17. He has, however, published no 
arguments, as far as I am aware, supporting 
his contention. 

- There is no ancient authority for the 
description of the vapours as mephitic, but 
that is the invariable epithet applied to them 


in modern books. It does not -eem to possess 
a very clear meaning. Servius ad Acd. vii. 84 
says ‘ Mephitis proprie est terrae putor qui de 
aipiis nascitur sulfuratis et est in nemoribus 
gravior ex densitate sil varum.’ Modern 
writers seem mostly to connect it with volcanic 
fumes. The notion that any natural gas can 
create a prophetic excitement is totally errone- 
ous and therefore it does not matter much what 
is understood by mephitic : cf. infra § viii. For 
the analogy with alcohol cf. Myers, Greek 
Oracles, p. 34 n. 
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were a mere pretence, and since it separates the priestess from the consultant it 
gives full freedom to the intermediation of the priests whose wise direction of 
international politics is the main feature in a third theory. But these two 
are of all the traditional details the most suspicious and the most deserving 
of examination. In subjecting them to criticism three points must be clearly 
remembered. The first is that according to this story the chasm was actually 
under the temple and was of such a nature as to give off vapours of an inspir- 
ing influence. The second is that the priestess descended into an under- 
ground chamber to experience the effects of the vapours ; and the third that 
she did so alone. All three details will be shewn to be false. The evidence 
for one has been taken to corroborate tlie others and it would perhaps be 
sufficient to shew that so far from doing this the stories are independent, 
even inconsistent. But since it is possible to prove the evidence altogether 
worthless, that way is more drastic and better. 


II. 


It has been generally recognised by those who have devoted special 
attention to the oracles that the evidence for the mephitic chasm is very 
late. It is ignored entirely by the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, our oldest 
document relating to Delphi, and throughout the whole range of literature 
down to tlie first century B.c. — when, by the admission of the very writers 
who tell the tale, the oracle was dead or dying, — there occurs no mention 
which taken by itself would lead us to infer its existence. 

For such a chasm there existed words enough in the Greek language. 
Later writers speak of it as a %«a-pa, crTOfj,a jr/s, or aro/xiov. None of these 
words is ever connected with Delphi by classical authors, for the reference 
to a aro/xiov at Delphi in some editions of Aeschylus (Ohoephoroe 800) is 
due only to a recent emendation which lobs Hades of his due and credits 
Apollo with something which he did not possess. 2 The other words /. 
and yvaXov which occur in periphrastic descriptions of Delphi in Pindar and 
the tragic poets, it they possess some vague association with the idea of a 
ca\e, aie not used 'with this intention in the passages which are concerned 
with Delphi — much less with a reference to a mephitic hole. 

■which )•> imed trecpientlv by Aeschylus ami once by Pindar, in most cases is a 
mere synonym for adytum and means the temple itself. 4 In others it 
possesses a reference to the notion that Delphi was in the centre of the earth 


- fiGivhv/'CV 60 0 to 5e /caAcis KTa.fj.evoy. <*? 
vatccv otouiov. The scholiast notes 1 &> 
At57j. J Dr. Ye i rail is clearly right in reluming 
to accept KTiaevov, the emendation of Bamberner. 
and depait trom the ancient tiadition. A 
reference to his article in this Juar.ial xrv. $ will 
shew that his? decision has not h e en inline need 
by any prejudice against the existence of a 
cha&m at Delphi. The word (ttouiov is far 


more applicable to Hades than to Apollo, who 
would scarcely have been recognised by this 
appellation. The context moreover, in which 
the gods invoked are Zeus, the gods of the 
house and finally Hermes, who was especially 
connected with the dead, inevitably suggests 
that Hades and not Apollo is the god intended 
here. 

4 See note at end of paper. 
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and no more suggests a subterranean centre than the navel — from which 
through the omphalos-stone the notion was derived — demands a situation in 
the entrails of the body. Its use is vague, and still vaguer is that of the 
word yvaXov which, rendered conventional by the Homeric Hymn and 
Hesiod, is employed with special fondness by Euripides. 4 But though both 
he and Sophocles use it, as is used, in the sense of a cave, that 

meaning is never possible in the places where it is employed in speaking of 
Delphi. In these passages it means either the temple itself or the temple 
enclosure and is merely a misapplication of the epic plinse used as a poetical 
synonym for clEvrov, or /xavrelov. 

Both these words, however, may have owed their appropriateness partly 
to the general situation of Delphi as it lies in a hollow of Parnassus and 
partly perhaps to some loose notion of the existence of a cave or chasm. In 
themselves they do not require this interpretation, but that there was such a 
tradition appears from Euripides and a scholar of Aristotle, Clearchus. The 
tragic poet speaks of the cave of the dragon at Delphi, 3 a cave which by 
comparison with a parallel passage we may understand him to have con- 
nected with the oracle. Similarly Clearchus speaks of the cave of the 
dragon Pytho, 0 though he does not identify it in any way with the oracle. 7 
This story is inconsistent with the tale found in the Homeric Hymn but as it 
agrees with the best authenticated of all Delphic legends, that of its con- 
nection with the goddess Earth, it may well possess antiquity. But it does 
nut in any way point to the existence of a subterranean abyss which opened 
in a secret chamber of the temple and gave forth the inspiring vapour. 
What truth the legend does contain will be considered below; at present we 
must pass on to the authors who give the common version of the storv and 
subject their accounts to a strict examination. 


III. 

That there was a chasm at Delphi and that vapours arose therefrom 
which inspired the Pythia upon her tripod is stated most clearly by Strabo 
(ix. 419). After having described accurately enough the position of the 
town he introduces with the words ‘ They say ’ his account of the oracle 
itself. To quote his words : ‘ They say that the oracle is a hollow per- 
pendicular cavern ( uvrpov koIXov kclto, ficWovs) with a not very large mouth. 
Out of this rises an air which causes frenzy ( irvevfia ivOovcnaaTucov) and 


J Ell], Pkoca. 232 fa0ed t 1 avrpa Opdicovros. 
I. T. 1245 odi iroiKiXovairos oivanbs Spdnoiv 
<rKi€pa Kardx^KOS evtpvAXcp Sdcpva. -yds ireAcd- 
piav repas, ap.‘pt~€ fj.o.vrt'tov xdovtov. 

6 Clearchus ap. Atheu. 701 c (F.1I. G. ii. 318). 
The story is told in explanation of the phrase 
fe ixa-.wv. J. H. Middleton was quite unjusti- 
fied in identifying this o-irqXaiov with the 


adytum ; the story of the dragon-slaying as 
told in the Horn. Hymn is quite independent 
of the oracular chasm. 

■ The full identification of the oracle with the 
chasm in this myth appears in Apollod. Bill. i. 
4. 1. 3. The dragon guarded the oracle and 
prevented Apollo from approaching the chasm. 
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above the mouth there is placed a large tripod upon which the Pythia 
mounts and, inhaling the air, prophesies.’ 

This account is followed by Longinus (de Sullim. xiii. 2) who tells in a 
simile how the Pythia approached the tripod and was tilled with a divine 
exhalation which arose from the chasm, and by Iamblichus who professes 
ignorance as to the truth of the versions which he is reporting (de (Myst. p. 73) 
and, though he is doubtful whether the Pythia sat upon a tripod or upon an 
ordinary chair, yet describes the air which inspired her to prophesy as thin 
and fiery. The story gave opportunities of obscene parody which were not 
missed by the Christian Fathers who borrowed from each other their comic 
account of the entrance into the Pythia of a irovrjp'ov n rvevfia. From them 
the story found its way into a late scholium on Aristophanes s and there have 
actually been scholars who quote it thence in corroboration of Strabo’s 
account without, presumably, noticing the source from which it is derived. 

These passages are of no importance, but of about the same date as 
Strabo, and perhaps from the same source, is the story told by Diodorus 
Siculus (xvi. 26) and described by him as the ancient and traditional account 
of the discovery of the oracle. ‘ Where the adytum of the temple now 
stands,’ he says, 1 there is (or was) a chasm. Here in the clays before Delphi 
was inhabited a shepherd brought his goats. Each of these as it approached 
and looked into the chasm began to leap about and to bleat in an unusual 
way. The shepherd was astonished and going himself to the chasm looked 
down 0 and was affected in the same way as his goats. They behaved like 
people in a divine frenzy, he foretold the future. The fame of the marvel 
spread abroad and all the neighbours came to see it and they, testing it for 
themselves, all became frenzied. Hence the oracle became famous and was 
held to be an oracle of Earth. For some time those who wished to consult 
the oracle went to the chasm themselves and foretold the future for each 
other, but afterwards, owing to the number of those who fell down the pit in 
their frenzy and were never seen again, the neighbouring inhabitants decided 
to avoid this peril by appointing one woman the prophet and getting their 
oracles from her. They therefore constructed an apparatus which would 
enable her to become frenzied and to prophesy without danger. The instru- 
ment had three legs whence it was called a tripod and it was the prototype 
of almost all the bronze tripods now made.’ This tale is referred to by 


s ad Plut. 39. Ci'. Origen v. Oils. lii. c. 25, 
vii. c. 3 (i'd. Koetseliau, Berlin, 1899j. Joh. 
Chrysostom, Horn. xxix. ad i. Cor. c. 12, v. 1, 
Migne, Pair. Gr. Ixi. 212. The origin of the 
scholium was noted by eighteenth century 
scholars 'cl. Dindorf ad lor.) yet it is repeatedly 
quoted as an authority, notably by Middleton, 
J.H.S. ix. 305, wliogivesa false reference. For 
a different explanation of the story cf. Aorden, 
Vergil Aen. vi. 1. 77. 

,J The words used by Diodorus vpotrfiKtipatrai’ 
(of the goats) and KariSdvTa (of the shepherd ) 
and the absence of any reference to a m '€vna 


ivSoiKjiaaTLKov seem to imply that he looked 
upon the inspiration as visual in origin. Clearly 
antiquity was very doubtful about the mephitic 
vapours ; hut these minor inconsistencies in 
such poor evidence are not of much account. 
The matters which are explained by the aetio- 
logical legend quoted by Diodorus are : a. The 
"oracle from goats’ practised at Delphi, i.e. the 
preliminary rite known to us from Plutarch (de 
Dtf. Or. 16, 19, 51). 0. The attribution of the 
oracle to rfj. y. The invention of the Tripod. 
5. The virginal dress of the Pythia. 
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Plutarch (de l)ef. Or. cc. 42, 46) and by Pausanias (x. 5. 7) and is to be found, 
taken straight from Diodorus, in a scholium to Euripides (ad Or. 105). 

In these two accounts the Pythia is represented as seated upon the 
tripod above the mephitic chasm. Another batch of passages presents a 
conflicting account in which the tripod is omitted or reduced to no import- 
ance, and the Pythia is conceived not as sitting above but as descending 
herself into the mephitic chasm or cavern. The more scientific descriptions 
do not inform us to which of the two traditions they refer. The pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise, the de Mando (p. 895), in enumerating the various 
qualities which belong to different natural exhalations, couples Delphi with 
Lebadeia as a place where airs arise from the earth and produce prophetic 
inspiration. So too Cicero refers to the theory in his de Divincitione f§§ 79, 
38, 115 ) and he may safely be presumed to have found it in the writings of 
Chrysippus or another Stoic. 

The discrepancy between the two accounts is most noticeable in a 
passage of Justin (xxiv. 6. 6) who, while he does not actually say that the 
priestess enters a chasm, omits all mention of the tripod. This is remarkable 
since he is presumably following Strabo or a common source, as appears from 
the fact that, among other coincidences, both go out of their way to philoso- 
phise upon the existence of a city devoted to the cult of a god. The chasm 
he describes as a ‘ profundum terrae foramen, quod in oracula patet’ and he 
defines the nature of the prophetic air as a ‘ frigidus spiritus.’ 

The reason of his forsaking his authority and omitting the tripod lay 
perhaps in his preference for Roman writers. Livy (i. 56) speaks of the oracle 
as a chasm from the bottom of which arose the oracular voice, and Valerius 
Maximus (i. 8. 10) is more detailed if more confused. According to him, 
during the Civil War Appius compelled ‘ the priestess of the Delphic Tripod’ 
to descend into the lowest part of the sacred cave where the noxious but 
divine vapours were strongest and most fatal. This account is embellished 
by Lucan in a passage ( Phars . v. 79) too fantastic to be quoted as evidence 
even in this company. It, with all the other passages from Roman authors, 
is evidently based upon Vergil's description of the consultation of the 
Cumaean Sibyl by Aeneas. 

The chasm is also referred to by Dio Cassius (Ixiii. 14) and by the 
pseudo-Lucian (Kero 10) when they narrate that Mero destroyed the oracle 
by throwing corpses of murdered meu into its mouth. To Dio the chasm is 
the source of the holy air, while to the pseudo-Lucian as to Livy it is the 
orifice from which the divine voice {o/j.<pa() proceeded. Other references to 
the chasm are vague. Pausanias though he refers to the story told by 
Diodorus only mentions the chasm when he says (x. 5. 12) that the bronze 
temple at Delphi had, according to one account, fallen into its depths, and 
Varro, if he does refer to the chasm at all in his remarks about the 
Omphalos, does so without suggesting that it was connected with the oracle. 10 


10 Varro de Ling. Lett. vii. 17, cf. J.H.S. ix. vocaut Delphis in aede ad latns est quidJam ut 

p. 294 n. I am unable to agree that the ‘ quod thesauri specie quod Graeci vocaut dfupa\6u 
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Among the authorities for the chasm and its mephitic vapour it is 
customary to place Plutarch and, as is only just, the greatest importance is 
ascribed to his evidence. Of the authors quoted, none speaks at first hand, 
and Strabo, the most important, deliberately dissociates himself from the 
account he gives. But Plutarch was a resident at Delphi and, as a priest of 
the temple , 11 he must have been well acquainted with the oracle and its 
proceedings. If his word could be quoted as corroborating the account of 
the Pythia’s inspiration from the mephitic vapour, his evidence would be 
decisive for his own time at least. But as a matter of fact Plutarch not 
only ignores the chasm but uses words which are totally incompatible with 
its existence. 

He refers, it is true, to the legend preserved in Diodorus and adds a new 
detail to the story, the name of the shepherd Ivoretas. It would be strange 
if he had not known a tale which was evidently the stock legend of the 
Delphic guides, and it is the manner and not the fact of his reference that 
is important. But neither in his allusions to the story nor, as we shall see, 
in the context which evoked the reference does he mention the chasm. The 
words he uses are purposely vague and in both the passages wherein Koretas 
is spoken of he chooses with care the same formula. To give his own words : 

‘ They say that the virtues of the spot (i.c. Delphi) were first discovered 
through a shepherd who chanced to come upon it, and then uttered ecstatic 
cries which the bystanders at first laughed at, but afterwards held in awe, 
when the things which lie foretold came true.’ In the other passage he 
says ‘ The man Koretas who, the Delphians say, first proved the virtue of 
the spot by chancing upon it .’ 12 

In both passages, although the peculiar property of the Delphic air is 
the subject under discussion, there is no mention of a chasm such as Diodorus 
and Strabo identify with it. On the contrary the most general word totto? 
is used and the participle i/xirecrovTa can receive no other object. In this 
woid there might be a memory of the tradition, but it is a word 
vliicli was very generally used in the sense which it has been given in the 
translation above. Taken by itself the passage could never suggest that 
either towo? must be taken to mean a chasm, or that a chasm must be 
supplied as an object to the participle. Had he meant to insist upon the 


quern PytlmnH aiunt tumuios’ of Yarro 
• what in the temple at Delphi is called 
the x° i<T . ua (the macular t left in the rock). 1 
Hi" wool" -suggest rather that there was an 
omphalos tomb as Rohde. 5 i. 132, and 

Mi"" H. misfii. J.TI.s. xix. 225. conclude to 
have been the <*ase. To this question I hope to 
return on another occasion. 

11 Plutarch took part as priest in the dedica- 
tion of a statue to Hadrian, cf. C.I.G. i. 1713 


Pomtow, Jahrb. 1SS9, 551 ,s >iq. 

1 c. 42 Kai 'yap ivravda rr\v 7repi rbv roirov 8u- 
vau.iv efj.<pavri yeveadac i rpwrov laropovaiv, vouecos 
nvbs iixTT€cr qvtos Kara Tiva rv^nv , elra (pccvas ava- 
( pepovros evdovc rui'Seis K.r.A. ..ol Se >. oyuoraroi 
AeAipcov Kal Tovvoixa rod dvdpanrov bia i uv7] l uovev- 
ovrss Kop-qrav Aeyovrriv. 

c. 46 6 yap Kopijras iiceivos, tv At A <pol Aeyovffiv 
TTpccrov iixirecrovra rrjs irepl rbv roirov tiuvduzws 
dtcrdijaiv irapacrx^Tv. 
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legend nothing could have been simpler for Plutarch than to supply the 
word. But his language appears to be deliberately chosen. He is correcting 
a legend u hieh he qualifies as an empty fiction. 1 ' 3 

Had Plutarch spoken elsewhere of a chasm it might just have been 
possible to translate ep-n-eorovra as if it meant ‘ to tall in ’ and to 
interpret the whole phrase as elliptical. But as a matter ot fact iii the 
whole context Plutarch says nothing which can be taken as pointing to 
the existence of a chasm. The dialogue it is true is concerned very largely 
with the theory that the Pythia’s prophetic powers are due to some 
mysterious quality in the Delphic air. But this atmospheric quality is 
spoken of in the most general way and is never connected with any feature 
peculiar to Delphi. It is said to be the result of a combination of Sun and 
Earth and therefore rightly regarded as due to both Ge and Apollo (cc. 48, 
48). It is subject to the decay which affects all terrestrial tilings and the 
prophetic inspiration (pevpa km tti > evpa) is divine and holy par excellence 
whether it is manifested alone and through the air or in combination with a 
liquid spring. These are words which would apply equally to any oracle in 
any situation, and there is no mention of any cavern 14 or chasm from which 
the air arose, though had Plutarch wished to refer to it he might have done 
so as easily as did the writer of the Jc Munch. 

It might indeed be said that the chasm was so well known that Plutarch 
had no need to mention it. But he is not merely silent. He speaks of the 
air in such a way that there can be no doubt that he conceived it as pervad- 
ing the whole sanctuary (de Dcf. Or. 46). It is impossible that, when the goats 
were sprinkled with water to test the presence of the oracular god. the 
ceremony took place within the secret chamber in which the Pytliia bestrode 
the chasm. Yet the manifestation of the divine presence which was the 
result of a successful trial— the shivering of the animal — is assigned to the 
same cause as the prophetic frenzy : if a god he the inspirer, lie causes the 
goat to shiver as he causes the Pytliia to prophesy : if a natural quality of 
the air, then goat as well as Pytliia receives it. Nor are goats the only 
creatures which have their share in breathing the exhalations. Aunnonius, 
the speaker in the dialogue who is combating the theory of an inspiring air, 
asks, if this is the cause of prophecy, why the Pytliia is alone to tee! it. 
Surely, he says, it would affect all alike. His argument would have been 
quite pointless if the Pytliia had been conceived as being alone in experi- 
encing the ‘mephitic vapours’ as is generallv supposed to be the case. Y"et 
Ammonius’ objection is never met, and since it is probable that Plutarch puts 
into the mouth of the speaker, his old master, the ideas which he himself 


13 Ammonius the speaker who makes the 

second reference to Koretas dismisses the story 
ill the words ef 5-f; toIto ,u?; /xi dos cirri ftjjSc 
■xXaaua Ktvov, is ^yoduai. The import- 

ance of the choice oi speaker will he noted 
below. 

14 Middleton J.H.S. ix. 304 asserts that 
‘ Plutarch in many passages speaks of the 


Pytliia dt'v, dilidy to the vault or avrpoi/.' This 
is presumably a misprint for aSvTov since m 
the two references given there is no mention of 
ail avrpov, nor is there as far as I am aware ill 
any wiiting of Plutarch's. Tlieie ceitaiuly is 
not in the treatises on the oracles. But if a 
misprint it is a very misleading one. 
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held, it is clear that he had no belief that the vapours arose from a chasm 
in a secret place and that the Pythia alone retired mysteriously to inhale 
them. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of this testimony. 
Plutarch knew the oracle as no other of our authorities knew it ; he knew 
the legend and he knew and he made use of the theory of the prophetic air. 
If he is correcting the legend, as he is evidently doing here, there can be 
little doubt that he does so through his knowledge of the place. Since he 
means by the prophetic air nothing more than the air of Delphi, he is clearly 
in direct contradiction with the theory that it was a vaporous exhalation 
from a subterranean abyss. 


V. 

But if there is no passage from an author earlier or more trustworthy 
than Strabo which directly asserts the existence of a chasm and its vapours, 
there might be preserved some incidental remark, some reference to a detail 
of ritual which would corroborate his account. Such a piece of indirect 
proof is generally adduced from Plutarch who, as we saw, refuses to recog- 
nise the .existence of the chasm. He speaks several times of the priestess as 
‘descending’ (/ caTaftaivei ) for the purpose of delivering oracles. His words 
are taken to imply that the oracular chamber was underground, and by 
the aid of a picturesque imagination the whole scene has been conjured up. 
The Pythia descended into some secret and subterranean chamber in the 
floor of which there was an orifice. There she mounted a tripod and alone 
experienced the frenzying effect of mephitic gas. The wild words were 
heard by the priests who stood above the adytum and they either edited her 
utterances or concocted them according as the historian is a sceptic or a 
believer. 

Of course this is a combination of two distinct traditions. Even if the 
priestess did descend into a subterranean vault, this does not in the least 
suggest that the vault contained a chasm or that any vapours inspired her 
as she sat upon the tripod. But as the two details have beeu taken to 
corroborate each other, it is necessary to enquire into the truth of tlie second 
as of the first. 

As to the existence of something known as an adytum at Delphi there 
need be no doubt. It is mentioned once, if not twice, in the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo. 13 The oracle itself uses the word and Herodotus (vii. 140, 141) 
makes the Athenians, in a reply to whom the word is used, employ it in a 
second question. To it Aeschylus refers in the commencement of the 


lo H>j . Horn. od A poll. 443. In 1. 523 The identification of the adytum, as opposed to 

Allen and Syke^ read 5el 5 J &yccv &8vtov the temple, with the building of Trophonius 

(d0€op kclI 7 rioia vt\ov from an inferior group of and Agamedes spoken of by Steph. By z. v. 

MSS. for avrov ddireSov, Here, if there is &€\<poi is not very convincing and the second 

any distinction between aSvrov and vtjos, it interpretation put forward by Allen and Sykes 

would seem that the former is the widei term. (p. 103, aO. 1. 296) is preferable. 
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Eumenides where he describes it by the name p^yo,'. Towards this place 
the Pythia is making her way when she enters upon the scene, and her 
intention, as she herself says, is to go there for the purpose of prophecy. 
She describes it as covered with garlands and doubtless she refers to the 
laurel to which Euripides frequently alludes. 11 ' It contained the omphalos to 
which Orestes clung as to a sanctuary and is generally spoken of as a holy 
of holies. 

Euripides as is his manner is more vague. In the Ion he uses the 
word, as he uses yvaXov, in a double sense. Xuthus says of himself (Ion 
662) that Ion is the first person to meet him as he passes out of the adyta — 
meaning the temple. Later on in the play (1. 1309) C'reusa, threatened by 
Ion, takes refuge at the altar of the god and prays Ion to slay her ‘ within 
the adyta of the god.’ No doubt stage conventions were sufficiently' loose to 
allow the audience to imagine that the altar to which Creusa was clinging was 
within the temple. But the whole machinery of the play' would lead one to 
believe that the altar stood somewhere outside the temple, as it stood in 
fact at Delphi and at all other sanctuaries. In that case Euripides is using 
the word vaguely, and his reference is not to the topographical position of 
the altar, but to its general sanctity. Its untouchable character is extended 
to cover the whole of its surroundings. 

In another passage (Andr. 1147) Euripides speaks of a voice which 
pretended to be divine as issuing from the inmost adyta 17 and Aristophanes 
(j Eq. 1016) says that Phoebus shouted from the adytum through the precious 
tripods. He is here parodying the line in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. 

But in all these passages adytum means no more than the interior of the 
temple. Euripides himself speaks of the meeting of Xuthus and Ion three 
times and on each occasion uses a different word. For aSv-cop iPiovri fioi 
in 1. 662, lie says 86/x a>v twpS’ in 1. 535, and sk vaov <ruf?e/? in 1. 7&7. 1 - 

M ore over, he explains the use of the word when he makes Ion say (1. 226) to 
the Athenian women of the chorus that they' may' not enter the temple 
(and see the omphalos) unless they have sacrificed. 19 That restriction is quite 
enough to justify the whole temple being called an adytum. 


lj Cl’ Eur. And,-. 1105. Ton 79, 102, 122, 
etc. 

3 ” Of. Piinl 01. vii. 32 6 xp v ° r ° K v/ J - as evwdeos 
aSvrov . . . eiire on which the sc-hol. remarks 
aSt/TOu vjyovv rod vaov rrjs euccdlas ■7re , ir\r l pCi.'LLevov. 
So Aristonous hymn 1. 14 (ppiKwevros aSvrov 
of Apollo. These are of course mere phrases. 
How they are to he understood appears from 
the stoiy of Aiistodieus at Branchidae (Hdt. i. 
159) who went round the outside of the temple 
destioying the birds and their nests when 
Key erat (pcovrjv £k rov aSvrov y eveadai k.t. A. 

Similarly Euripides, I. T. 973 says that when 
Orestes — on the occasion of his second appeal 
to Apollo — lay irpoadev adurotv eKradeis , evrevOev 
avd jjy rpiTToSos 4 k xP vcro v \aKuv $o?f$os f* 


ii re/ijje. In none of these passages is there any 
notion of an inner chamber. Euripides also 
uses the word aSvra very vaguely in 1. T. 1257 
(text corrupt) and Andr. 1035. A similar 
vague use of the word yavTua appears in Ion 
739, whore it = the whole tsixzvos. 

13 The first person met with on leaving the 
temple is described in various ways. Hdt. vi. 34 
av &<p4as aTnoiras 4k tov Ipov (7r puros eirt 
%€ivia Ka\4(TT]\ Hagnesian laser. Ivein. 17. 
1. 2S vixai Se avrjp ecrrrjKe tt apos vtjoco Ovpau'V and 
1. 3S 4v T€fx4vtl . . . V7)bv iubjj. TrpoALTroZffl . 

3<> riutaieh [de E ap. JJdph. 2, 1 says that no 
woman may approach the oracle. Euiipidt-s 
seem? to have known of no such restriction. 
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Herodotus is still more definite. The oracle which he cites is the one 
commanding the Athenians who were consulting about the Persians to quit 
the temple. 20 The god says ‘ a\\’ Xtov ciBvtolo ’ and on the occasion of 
their second consultation they refuse to leave the temple in the words ov toi 
ctTrifiev etc rov ciSvtov. He himself does not use the word adytum when 
speaking of the temple but the more usual prose word megaron. That the 
two are identical is obvious since they are both used in the same passage 
without any hint of a difference in meaning. ‘ Having performed the 
customary rites,’ says Herodotus, ■ they entered the megaron and sat down. 
Thereupon the Pythia prophesied thus : ‘ Hapless men, why sit ye ? . . . . 
Xav, leave the adytum.’ Clearly the place in which they sat was called 
indifferently megaron or adytum — indeed the identity is never questioned- — 
and since in other passages the words peyapov, lepov, and aSvrov are used as 
synonymous, there can be no doubt whatever as to the meaning of any one 
of the words. The whole temple was adytum as a hallowed place, a place 
tabu, just as a whole enclosure might be adytum, or a grove, or a cave. 

The procedure at the temple as far as it concerns the adytum is 
definitely stated by Herodotus. Iu two passages besides the one just quoted 
he describes the consultation of the oracle and in all he uses the same words. 
Of the messengers of Croesus (i. 47) lie says ‘As soon as they entered the 
megaron and put their question, the Pythia spoke in hexameter verse : ’ of 
Lycurgus : (i. 65) ‘ Immediately after he entered the megaron the Pythia 
spoke as follows.’ The phrase is something of a formula but there is no reason 
to think that it is in any way misleading. Both the tales, of Croesus and 
Lycurgus, are evidently derived from Delphic sources, and the hand of the 
advertising agent is visible in the emphasis laid upon the miracle of an 
immediate answer. If this is the account of a consultation given by the 
Delphians themselves we may not believe it unless we like, but our 
scepticism would scarcely justify itself if we preferred any other. In any 
case the meaning of the phrase is perfectly clear. The enquirer entered 
the adytum and sat down, and thereupon the Pythia answered the questions 
put to her, or in more miraculous cases answered the question before it was 
uttered. The temple of Delphi is thus exactly parallel to that of Athena 
on the Acropolis. Just as the Pythia prophesied to the enquirer as soon as 
he entered the megaron, so, when Cleomenes was forcing his way into the 
adytum (Herodotus uses the word) 21 of Athena, the priestess stood up from 


" ' Similar commands to leave the temple 
occur in other oracle cf. A el. xne. Jtisf. iii. 43. 
B aiv a7r’ iuuv Tp.Troticov. (hilel), Protf. l 9, 
ej-tdt v'tjo v. Ini* tile TtepiKaWtos e^idi vrjov of 
A« 1. r. /(!. iii. 44 Simplicius, W E plctct. vncLar. 
xxxii. has ?|i(h GTjKov. An oracle quote*! by 
Zo s iiiiu-* i. 57 a> delivered Ly Apollo S.trpe- 
doi.M- to the people ot Pahnyia h.v» ’'E^re fxoi 
ueydpxv. 

-l lldt. v. 72 He also * peak'- of a ueyapnv 
on t:>* Arropoli*. viii 53 into which Adit man* 


lied when the Persianshad made their way thither 
by the seciet ascent. It is the same as the adytum 
in this passage ; cf. Durpfeld, Ath. Mitth xii. p. 
27. In ix. lid tlieie is mention of the a8vrov = 
oJkos of Protesilaos at Elaieus, which mav or 
may not have been underground. If it was, 
Aitavktes had a queer idea of comfort, hut his 
McnVge would have been as great if the 
adytum merely means the temple, cf. Hut. v. 

24. For a8vrov as applied To Brail - 
hidae cf. 'U>pr>t n. 17. Tlieie weie certainly 
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her seat and before he had passed the doors ordered him not to enter the 
temple (fJ-pB’ eaidi e? to ipov). Neither in one case nor in the other is the 
priestess imagined as seated in a separate chamber, much less in one below 
the ground. 

It would be idle to accumulate proofs since this theory of the adytum 
fits every reference to it in classical times. But two corroborative details 
may be mentioned. In all the vases which represent the scene at the 
beginning of the Eumenides the Pythia is portrayed with the temple key. 
This is in itself of no great importance since the vase painters might 
naturally represent the Pythia as they were accustomed to represent 
Iphigeneia or any other priestess. But it probably reflects the tradition of 
the Attic stage, and it corroborates the view that Aeschylus and Euripides 
meant the temple when they spoke of the adytum. The other testimony 
bears out the description of the procedure found in Herodotus. Xenophon 
in the Apology says {Ap. Socr. § 14) that the oracle declaring to Chaerephon 
that Socrates was the wisest man was delivered in the presence of many 
people. So Herodotus in his account of a consultation at Ptoium (viii. 135) 
says that Mys was accompanied by three chosen men of the jilace when he 
put his question to the prophet and was answered at once. 

We may, if we please, discount from the miraculous in these descrip- 
tions. It may have been the case that the questions were delivered in 
writing or that they were given beforehand as they were later at the oracle 
of Apollo Koropaeus in Thessaly. But that question does not affect us here. 
The one thing certain is that no amount of ingenuity can twist the adytum 
known to Herodotus and the tragic poets into anything akin to a secret and 
subterranean vault. 


VI. 

Iu the face of all this evidence we have only the one phrase of Plutarch, 
namely KaTafiaiveiv, upon which to base a theory of a subterranean vault 
and of a secret place in which the Pythia was inspired and uttered raving 
words to the priests. Inconclusive as this poor shred of evidence must be, it 
is proved to be utterly worthless when strictly examined. 

It is true that Plutarch regularly uses words compounded with Kara to 
describe the progress of the Pythia into the place of oracles.' 22 But even if 


adyta underground, ef. Frazer, Pa us. vol. iii. 
p. 15 (from whose instances v. 1. 5 and x. 33. 11 
should he deducted as uncertain), but the theory 
that they owed their name ytyapov to then- 
origin from caves (cf. W. Robertson Smith, 
Rch of Seal.- p. 200) receives no confirmation 
from the use of that word in Herodotus. He 
uses it ii. 141, 143, 109, 176 of the main 
chamber of Egyptian temples, vi. 134 of the 
adytum of Demeter at Paros, v. 77 of a 
Western Hall on the Aeropiolis at Athens. Of 


these only the one at Paros seems to have been 
a secret chamber, but nothing suggests that it 
was subterranean. 

JJ de Pyth. Or. c. 6 Sri...oude xp l0 . u * yr l uupois 
oii 5’ aAovpyioas ay.iroxou.oviri * Karetaiv ols to * 
C i uavTe'iov>. C. 22 ovr airb tox v V s ovSbv ovP air* 
aAA 7]S tivos oyiroiplas real dvvayouis otti (popoyevrj 
Karetijiv ols t i> xPVrTVprov. c. 2S orav 5’ oicot 
Karo A9y Kal yov-qrai irapa ri 6oy. do Jj.f. Or. 8 
dvolv oxpu'Vro TrpotpTjrKTLv iv yopoi Kadioyovais. 
C. 51 kutoBt] ols rb yavroiov, Sis tpaoiv, &Kuv<ra 
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she did thus ‘ descend ’ into the adytum she was not alone in doing so. The 
word is indifferently applied by him to the priestess and to the consultant. 
It has been often noticed that in the life of Timoleon (c. 8) Plutarch says of 
him that he ‘ descended ’ . . . into the oracular chamber. 23 But a passage in 
a different work may conflict with a common usage through many reasons. 
Plutarch may he following some authority who is describing a different 
temple or he may be speaking with a knowledge of the Delphic procedure 
less accurate than it afterwards became. But this passage is not alone. 
Even in the dialogue on the Pythian oracle 24 — the dialogue from which 
nearly all the references to the priestess’ descent are culled- — Plutarch 
refers to the consultant as ‘descending’ and uses the word which should, ex 
hypothesi, be reserved for the priestess. The passage is never quoted, appar- 
ently it has escaped the eyes of the curious. 

These passages prove that the adytum was open to the consultant — 
not a secret chamber of the Pytliia. We must now ask whether being open, 
as it was in the days of Herodotus, it was yet underground. In the passage 
describing the consultation of Timoleon which has been quoted above 
Plutarch says that as he was ‘ descending ’ into the place of prophecy a fillet 
slipped from some offering and all embroidered as it was with crowns and 
victories fluttered and fell upon his head. It would surely be impossible to 
hang offerings in an underground and secret cellar ; but we know that in the 
megaron or adytum at Delphi offerings were hung as in all other temples. 
Herodotus (viii. 37) speaks of arms placed there and kept sacred from human 
hands, and though the temple which he knew had been destroyed before the 
clays of Timoleon the new one was not very different — at any rate it was 
similar enough to allow all later writers to he totally ignorant that theie had 
been any change. 25 In the new temple as in the old — according to the 
picture given us by Aeschylus and Euripides — the omphalos stood in the 
cella or megaron. This is proved by a reference to the omphalos in one of 
the engraved ‘ Aaope ’ accounts which details the money spent in the fourth 
century on the rebuilding of the temple and by the corresponding mason- 
marks on the walls of the cella.' 20 The place in which the omphalos stood 
was probably the adytum iu later days as in earlier, and thus the chamber 


kcll aTtpodvfjLos. As far as I know no word such 
a-a avapaiveiv is ever u->ed for her departure 
ti om the adytum as Kayet avserU Mi hit cf le Goffc 
LntniiuUK. part 2, e. 2, p. 60. JEtwhs , p. 156 
- I’' it. Thlt. C. 8. sis AeXcpovs TropevQels e Ou<re 
Tip dew (if. Hdt. vii. 140 etc.) ual Karafialvov- 
r os ei? to /javreiov avTOv yiyvera t (rriue'iov. in 
yap rwv Kpefj.au.evwv avadrpjoiTccv raivla t is 
aTroppveiGa. nai (pepuixevTj (rreepavovs exovaa /cal 
Ni/cas eu.Tr€TroiKt\u.evas Trepteireae rfi Ke(pa\f] ruv 
Ttu. Cf. Hermann, Gr. Alt. ii. p. 259, n. 16. 
Fiazer. vul. v. p. 353. 

I)'. P*th. Or. e. 26. ov yap b Setya ua At a 
Kare$a.ive 7 repl atvijs av5pa7ru5ov XpTjrroueBos ou5’ 
b SetVa ire pi epyaalas. The im of the word 


without an object would suggest that the 
technical meaning ot the term is connected 
with the consultant rather than with the Pvthia. 
and this is borne out by the passages from 
earlier authors quoted below. 

JI. Homolle concludes that the present 
temple was exactly similar to that built by the 
Alcmeonids and destroyed in the fourth 
centuiy. Cf. B.C.B. xx. 1396, p. 6.54 

Cl. 1 lazei, P'tit-*. v. 316, passages there 
quoted. For the inscription and the mason - 
rnaiks. Homolle, C.It. Aotrl. 7«v.v. ssiu. p. 335 
Ii. liven those who hold that the omphalus 
was originally a tomb do not dispute its 
ultimate removal to the temple. 
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into which Timolcon and others ‘ descended ’ would appear to be still the 
same one as that wherein the Athenians, Croesus’ messengers, and Lycurgus 
sat. 

Of the two passages which seem to conflict with this view, and to suggest 
that there was a separate chamber for the consultants, neither is conclusive 
nor definite. Plutarch speaks of the chamber in which the consultants sat 
as an oZ/co? and seems to distinguish it from the adytum. In the de I)‘f. Or. 
c. 50 he says ‘ The chamber (oZ/ros) in which the priests seat the consultants 
is . . . occasionally . . . filled with a sweet scent and an air which wafts . . . 
perfumes from the adytum as from a spring ( dirocfropas oxnrep i/c m] y f / ? tov 
d&vrov Trpocr/3dX\.ovTo^y There is nothing in these words to suggest that 
the adytum was underground, for it would be a most superficial mistake to 
invest the word Trrjy/j with ideas which belong to our word ‘ well.’ Certainly 
oZ/co? is a very strange expression for the main cella of a temple,' 27 but it 
cannot equal oiK-ppa as Botticher makes it when he speaks of a vestibule 
leading to the underground adytum,' 23 and if it was the final point reached 
by the consultant, then, as the two passages quoted above make clear, the 
‘ descent ’ whatever it was must have been into it. The only way out of the 
difficulties presented by this duplication is to suppose that the oZ«o? is nothing 
but the cella and the explanation of the use of the word can be found in the 
very fact with which it seems to conflict. If the consultant and the Pythia 
were both in the same chamber — the adytum or megaron of Herodotus — then 
in order to distinguish one portion from the other, Plutarch was forced to 
employ an unusual and incorrect term. By limiting the extent of the 
‘adytum ’ in a way which was unknown to earlier authors, he was forced to 
find a new word for the remaining portion of the cella in which the consult- 
ants sat. 20 The other passage is notoriously obscure. Pausanias (x. 21. 5) 
speaks of an inmost part of the temple into which few penetrate and 
which contains a second, a golden statue of Apollo. He distinguishes 
this from the main cella in which he saw, inter alia , the hearth but 
not the omphalos. But he is strangely silent as to this chamber and 
though he speaks later 'x. 21. 7) of the adytum into which the water of a 
spring Oassotis penetrates by an underground channel and makes the Pythia 
prophetic, he does nothing to connect the two. The general confusion of his 
account suggests that he was not privileged to see the oracle at work ; but 
the words he uses for the inmost chamber merely lead us to believe that 
either the presence or the absence of the golden statue and not the mystery 


For the meaning of the word oIkos cf. 
Fraenkel and Fnrtwaengler in Eh. Mus. lvii. 
1902, 152, 252, 543. Delamare, Ecv. Et. Or. 
xvi. 1903, p. 160. The use of the word here 
agrees with none of the meanings suggested. 

23 Ttkltmik- ii. § 62. 4. Rayet’s theory that 
it was a vestibule similar to that discovered at 
Branchidae receives no support from the name 
of the latter, cf. Pontrenroli and Haussoullier, 
Didtjuies, p. 92. But for this theory, cf. infra, 
H.S. — VOL. XXIV. 


nn. 36, 39. 

29 The whole notion is an extension of a 
phrase of Pindar, 01. vii. 32, supra n. 17, 
and therefore the word adytum is used while it 
is elsewhere avoided by Plutarch, cf. supra 
n. 23. Incidentally we may notice that the 
sweet-smelling adytum is very far from the 
mephitic chasm or the cave whose lower depths 
were fatal. Of course in rindar the epithet is 
ipiite commonplace. 


R 
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of the oracle caused it to be kept, sealed from inquisitive eyes. Xor is the 
second passage conclusive as to the underground nature of the adytum. The 
only thing that Pausanias notes is that the water of Cassotis pa-scd mider- 
o round ' he does not in the least implv that the place in which it reappeared 
was underground also. We are thus thrown back upon the use ot the word 
KaTafiaiueiv for evidence of any descent into the adytum. Put before we 
decide that it implies this notion we must subject it to a stricter examination. 

The word is used, it is true, regularly when, as in the case of Trophouius 
at Lebadeia, there does really seem to have been something of the nature of a 
subterranean adytum. But it is also employed occasionally where there does 
not seem to be any reference to an underground chamber and almost appears 
to be a technical term for the entrance into any adytum. Thus Isyllus 
speaks of the consultant ‘descending’ into the adytum of Asclepius at 
Trikka.’ 1 ’ There is no reason to believe that the chambers in which 
consultants slept at temples of Asclepius were underground, but that they 
could be called a.lyta appears from the inscription giving a list of Epidaurian 
miracles. Similarly Pausanias employs the word alternately with icrftaiveiv 
when he is speaking of the great temple of Isis at Tithorea (x. 32;, though 
this temple, as far as one can judge, was in its entirety of the nature of an 
adytum. On the other hand, compounds of a? are regularly used by 
Herodotus when he sjdeaks of the Delphic or any other adyta, and even 
Plutarch uses the word eadyovai (dc Dcf. Or. 49) of the priests leading the 
Pvthia to her place of prophecy. 

But Plutarch’s use of the word is too definite and constant to be 
explained by these occasional parallels. With him the phrase amounts to a 
regular formula, and there must be some reason why the word should be 
regularly connected with the oracle at Delphi. If it were the case that 
the reason lay — as-is generally supposed — in the peculiar construction of the 
Delphic temple with its underground adytum, then, since we have seen that 
in earlier times the whole temple was spoken of as an adv turn, we should expect 
that Plutarch’s use of t lie word, if it corresponds to his own experience, 
should be unique. But as a matter of fact the word is not employed with 
reference to Delphi first or only by Plutarch. It is found in older authors and 
found in such combinations that it refuses absolutely to bear the meaning 
which is commonly attributed to it. 

The word in an allied form occurs first in the poem which for antiquity 
as for us was the chief document of the oracle’s history. In the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo the god is described as entering the temple in the 
words : 


3U Cf. 'Wiluinowitz, hyllos p. 11,7.6*. iv. 1*50. 
29 ou5e K€ &e(raa\las eV TpucKTjt ireLpade'n^s us a5u- 
top Ka.Ta.3as ’A<ncA.7j7riOi/ k.t. a. We do not know 
enough about Trikka to say with certainty tint 
it no uu lergiouud adytum, but it is 

vny unlikely For Epidauru* « t. Pittaib. 

SUi Kavvudias, Foi Jlcs. 12. I. iv. JC*2. 112. 
That* catainly the 4te}»hi" place was not &ub- 


ttn’iUKMm rill* use of Kara&zs in connexion 
with m n nation may be due to analogy with 
the tegular word* Ka.Ta.Koifi.av, KaTa/cem-fai of 
the consultant,. Professor Ernest Gardner 
to lue that the insciiption should 
lead a Jztov and not aSoroy. I have no means 
of checking Kavvadias’ leading.) 
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e? o’ cIEvtov KariSvae Eia TpiiroEatv ipiTif/.aiv. jl 

An echo of the epic phrase was caught up by Pin Jar. Describing in detail 
the consultation of Tlepolemus at Delphi he speaks of that hero as TivQiov 
va'ov KctTufiavTii ( Pijth . iv. 55). There is nothing here to suggest a descent 
into an underground chamber nor even a reference to an adytuin or a pvyos; : 
it is merely a poetical employment of a classical phrase. And. votary of 
Delphi as he was, Pindar must yield before the Pythia as an authority upon 
the rites and language of her own oracle. Clear and unambiguous for once 
she answers the question that we put to her in the line quoted by Herodotus 
as delivered to Cypselus (v. 92. d.' : 

oX/ 3 io? ouro? uvpp o? ifiov Eopov elcr/caTaftatvei. 3 - 

This line seems finally to clinch the question. The word is applied to 
the oracle at Delphi simply through the force of epic usage. It owes its 
employment not to the actual experience of Plutarch but to its usefulness in 
filling out a hexameter and to its existence on the classic page of the 
Homeric Hymn. Traced back to the epic it must be interpreted, not 
according to the fancied picture of Delphic ritual, but according to Homeric 
usage. In Homer, as Mr. J. L. Myres has pointed out in this Journal 
(vol. xx. p. 140), the prepositions uvd and /card and their compounds are 
employed regularly with a special significance. In speaking of a house the 
epic poet uses Kara to denote direction from outside inwards, as he uses uvd 
for the direction from inside outwards. Tiie use of the word /carafiaiveiv in 
connexion with a temple merely puts that building in the same category as a 
house and, in one case as in the other, it does not afford the slightest 
indication that there was any descent into any part of it beyond, perhaps, the 
step down from the threshold into the main chamber. If any more reason 
be required for the association of the word with the temple at Delphi than 
the exigencies of the hexameter and the influence of the epic it may perhaps 
be found in this notion that the descent implied in the word was the descent 
from the threshold. For the \d'ivo<; ot>So? at Delphi was itself one of the 
marks connected with the oracle in the Golden Book, 33 and it may perhaps 
have helped to stereotype the phrase. 

The use of the word by Plutarch loses all value as evidence when it is 


31 Hymn. Horn, ad 443. Tiie commen- 
tators do not seem to have remarked the 
irregular use of the aorist active in place of the 
middle. 

•s- In quoting this oracle Dio Clirys. xxxvii. 
p. 103 reads tlaatpiKavti and when the same line 
recurs in an oracle an. Certamen Homeri et 
Hesiod i, p. 17 aytpnroAevet is introduced from 
Hvnm xxiv. 1, ‘I&tltj il) re avamos AiroWwvos 
4 Karoio ne0o7 eV ii'yadeji itpuv So aov a/MpmuXeuet, 
where ayrpnvoAevei is thoroughly applicable to 
Hestia who dwelt within, but scarcely suitable 
to Hesiod. The two last feet had to be rilled 


up. Another oracle, Anth. Fa!, xiv. 77, varies 
the phrase u\@los outos aviip its vvv Kara Kaivov 
ovSoi' $oi(iov ’ATToAAatvos xpyarripiov Aaava- 
fiaLvei. So ibid. xiv. 100, Menelaos and Paris 
are said epbu Sopov elffavefiijre (schoi. A. II. V. 
64). The fact that the form which occurs in 
Hdt. is the nearest to Epic usage seems to prove 
it genuine. 

11. ix. 704, Od. viii. 80, Hy. Hum. 206. 
It occurs with the tripods in or. ap. Aelian 
V. H. lii. 43, Anth. Pal. xiv. 77. For a possible 
meaning cf. infra, note 39. 
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seen to be a mere stock phrase, a sacred tag from the epic. 34 That it was not 
originally employed at Delphi with any notion of descent into an underground 
chamber appears cjuite clearly from the words vaov and hopov which Pindar 
and the oracle couple with it. Even in Plutarch it is not once used with 
the word ahvrov, he joins it with pavreiov and %prj<TTi']piov, words which are 
commonly employed by older authors as equivalent to vaos and So/xo?. 
Plutarch also agrees as we have seen with the older authors in employing the 
word to describe the consultation by the visitor. His use of the jrhrase, there- 
fore, so far from bearing out the usual account of a subterranean adytum, 
actually seems to corroborate our contention that the adytum for Plutarch, as 
for Herodotus and the tragic poets, was merelv the interior of the temple. 
Xo doubt the Pytliia was seated in an inner portion of the cella ; but to say 
this is merely to make an inference Horn our notion of probability. It is a very 
different thing from believing her to have been placed in a subterranean and 
mephitic hole. 


YII. 

Even if the adytum could be proved to be subterranean its underground 
position would be no proof of the existence of a vent with noxious vapours. 
The inference from one to the other seems generally to have been made by 
the link of the Pytliia. She descended into the adytum where she was thrown 
into a wild frenzy. Some cause for the excitement must be found and none 
is so handy as the inflaming gas. Therefore the subterranean adytum is 
assumed to corroborate the account of a mephitic chasm. 

But the Pythia s frenzy is a flimsy basis foi an argument. Most writers 
who speak of it are agreed in rejecting the wild accounts of Latin authors, but 
with one accord they point to an anecdote told by Plutarch which proves that 
on one occasion the Pytliia’ s frenzy was of the nature which they commonly 
associate with mephitic vapours. 

On this occasion as Plutarch says (He Dej. Or. 51) the Pytliia went un- 
willingly into the adytum and there became mad. Some days after she died. 
The event is dated and as it was all but contemporary with Plutarch we may 
accept its truth. But it would be hard to say what it proves, Plutarch him- 
self adduces the incident as a sign that sometimes the prophetic power 
pos-essed by the priestess is out of tune with the properties of the air. But 
he might equally well have said that it proved ' there were spirits about,’ and 
most Greeks would have approved this inference. We prefer natural causes, 
hut au attack of hysteria may be brought on by many things besides vapours 
arising from clefts in the ground. 

The whole question of the character of the Pythias frenzy demands fuller 
treatment than it can receive at this point. But here it may be said that her 

34 It is not inipussiMu that Plutaicli's choice in late Creek, Kar4pxofi.ai. for various senses of 
of the word was partly influenced by its the ivmil and of ava/3aiveiv, of. Durpfeld u. 
technical suise = in certameu descendere, cf. Reisch Thvx'if. p, 159. 

L. tin cl S. s.v. 1. i. So t»»o Kadlyui is U'scd and, 
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reluctance to prophesy is generally attributed by classical authors to ritual or 
political reasons and not to her iear of the natural effects of the gas.-”’ .More- 
over since the appeal is made to Plutarch we may allow Plutarch to answer it 
out of his own mouth. Divorced from its context the anecdote which is intro- 
duced as an exception is piloted by scholars as if it embodied the rule. Had 
the writers ulio use it as a bash for their theories troubled to pursue their 
researches a few pages Lack in the same dialogue they would have found that 
Plutarch distinctly states off ]> t f. Or. c. 48, that the air was not too frenzy ing 
or exciting and caused neither harm nor pain to those who inhaled it. Indeed 
had such a frenzy been the necessary condition of inspiration, as the writers 
seem to imagine, it is difficult to see why the priest and the emjuirets and the 
Hosioi were so alarmed when the Pythias voice .shewed signs of distmbance 
and why they all lied helter-skelter out of the temple when she rushed 
shrieking to the entrance. 

Plutarch himself as we have seen docs not connect the air with any cleft 
or chasm. We see now that the kind of prophetic inspiration which he 
credited to the Pythia does not in any way suggest that she experienced any 
effects from her supposed descent into the adytum which would justify us in 
supposing the mephitic chasm to be seen there. X or, as we shall see, had 
there been a mephitic chasm would it have produced the effects with which it 
is generally credited. 


VIII. 

Literary evidence is thus proved unsatisfactory. On the one hand we 
have a circumstantial and definite account preserved in late authors and 
generally accepted by modern writers. On the other we find that this 
account is in no way corroborated bv the words of authors who knew the 
oracle in its prime and that the evidence of Plutarch who knew the oracle 
well in later days does not bear out the usual statement. In the case of such 
a conflict of evidence the natural appeal is to the authority of archaeology and 
to that of another science even more certain in its results. There may be 
some indeed to whom in the face of the positive remains of the temple of 
Apollo a more consistent tale than the one we have examined might appear 
worthless. Since, however, the literary evidence is so unsatisfactory there 
must be even more general confidence in the results afforded by an 
examination of the site. Xor if it be objected that in the course of time much 
may have been destroyed and more thrown into confusion is the case altered. 
We have seen that the evidence for the existence of the chasm all dates from 


"> The two classical instances ai e variants of 
the same story, applied to different personage* — 
rinlonielos (Diod. Sic. xvi. 27) and Alexander 
(Pint. Alex. 14). In both the excuse given lor 
a refusal is that the day was not the regular 
one — at least in Diod. that seems to be the 
case, though the text is corrupt. Her reluctance 


in the ease cited above is due to the unfavour- 
able omens. Only Roman autliois — Valerius, 
Lucan — make it personal. Ct. Gardner and 
•Tevons ilnn uni p. 205 for the tradition il view 
of the Pythia’s fieuzv, and Middleton J.H.ti. 
ix. 304 for the argument thence to the intoxi- 
cating air. 
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a period when the temple must have been substantially the same as the one 
the remains of which are now visible. Moreover even if there had been any 
change from the earlier temple even the best informed of the authors were 
ignorant of it. But even if the evidence of archaeology might leave us 
undecided, the cpiestion of the chasm and its vapours falls so definitely into the 
sphere of geology that it can only be a matter of surprise that that science 
lias not been appealed to before. 

Concerning the existing remains of tlie temple of Delphi it is 
impossible to speak at lengtii. The lips of those who have visited the site 
are sealed as firmly in courtesy to M. Homolle as were those of visitors in 
earlier days through the power of religious mystery. But we hope that we 
shall iucur no divine resentment if we repeat only what has been published 
and is well known. There are no signs of a subterranean adytum , 26 though 
there are subterranean passages which here, as elsewhere iu Greek temples, 
are due to no more mysterious a cause than economy in architectural 
construction. A or are there signs of such a vaulted grave as certain theories 
would take the adytum to have been. Delphi was certainly a Mycenaean 
centre, but nowhere, says M. Homolle, are Mycenaean remains so rare as 
under the temple itself and between it and the supporting wall . 37 Nor is it 
likely that a vaulted tomb should occur here in the centre of a Mycenaean 
habitation. A shaft-grave might well have stood there, but a domed tomb 
would be found more naturally outside the circle of the town cut into the 
rock. Of these there are uot a few in the immediate vicinity. 

M. Homolle, moreover, has concluded from the evidence of a certain 
stone that the tripod stood with the omphalos. 2 ' That stone was placed in 
the eella and, though we cannot lay any weight upon an argument which has 
not as yet been publicly developed, it seems to afford a strong corroboration 
of the view that there was no adytum besides the eella. The temple also 
seems to have conformed to the ordinary rules of Greek temple-architecture , 89 
hut in the light of what has been published it is impossible to assert that the 


Cf. Fiazer, Pen's. v, 330, 353. In 1S94 
M. Homolle thought he Iia>l found traces of 
the ‘ aombie et souterraiu adytou" C.It. xxii. 
5Sr presumably wheie ! le dallage e.-t coupe 
vo is le milieu du monument par line depression 
large et prof'onde ' ( il.C'.H . xviii. 177. C. It. 
XXII. 30'2, Arch. An~. 1S95, p. 4 ). But in 1897 
he writes U.C.H. xxi. 273 that he has not 
found ‘l’antiede la Fy title.' The reconstruc- 
tion of tlie temple at Branchidae to which the 
remains at Delphi were at first compared itself 
awes tuo much to a fancied theory of the 
temple of Delphi to be quoted its evidence. If 
it doe- i e present the tradition it would appear 
that tlie descent into the ceiia or adytum was a 
leal one, blit, as tlie aiguim-nts above would 
shew, that descent was mule bv pinpliet and 
consultant alike : and the adytum, if low'd in 
level than the prodoinos, was not subterranean 


or secret, but was liypaetbral and the chief hall 
ot the temple. Cf. Ilayet Etudes, p. 153. 

;r B.C.U. xx. 643, cf. Frazer Pans. v. 399, 
for Mycenaean remains and tomb3 generally. 

s= Homolle quoted by Studniezka Hermes, 
xxxvii. 263. 

S ' J Cf. Frazer Pans. vol. v. p. 333. This 
account is later in date than the provisional 
report of M. Homolle, L’.C II. xviii. 1S94, 177, 
C.It. xxii. p. 302, which is contradicted in one 
impoi tant detail (the existence of an interior 
colonnade 1 by tlie report of tlie next year, C.It. 
xxiii. 329, and conflicts with the suggested 
restoration recently published (Foiulles cle 
!>■ l/'hes ii. PI. tj >. The existence of an 
opisthudomos is ntte-ted by inscriptions ; C.It. 
xxiii. o'aS, and seems to disprove the sugges- 
tions of Rivet, cf. supra, n. 36. 
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opisthodomos was not entered from the cella and thus converted into a secret 
chamber. 

So much for the subterranean adytum. With regard to the mephitic 
chasm one can only say that with the best will in the world the French 
excavators have failed to find a trace of it. Of course it may be said that 
such an orifice may have been filled up ; and such as we have seen was the 
legend of late Imperial times. But with the cave of Corycia, higher up on 
Parnassus, still remaining: as it was in the davs of Pausanias and with every 
inch of the sacred enclosure accounted for, the probability of such a 
disappearance is but a weak one. There have been countless earthquakes 
which have done their worst for the buildings of Delphi. But those which 
have occurred since the present temple was built cannot have been the ones 
which filled the chasm. In that case the subsidence would have left signs 
in the partial submergence of the existing foundations. Nor can it well 
have occurred earlier unless the chasm was destroyed before it had found a 
place in literary tradition. 

But the whole question of the chasm and its vapours becomes an idle 
one, when its possibility is considered according to the laws of geology. The 
manner in which this feature is conceived appears most clearly in a note by 
the late Mr. F. IV. H. Myers to the words ipi/Spopov x@ 01 ’°s which Pindar 
{Pijth. vi. 3) applies to Delphi. He translates the phrase 'deep murmuring 
earth ’ and in a note explains it as ‘ an epithet applicable to volcanic soils.’ 
He and many other writers — modern as well as ancient — have been too 
strongly influenced by the description of Aeneas consulting the Sibyl at the 
temple of Apollo at Cumae. It may suit Vergil to weave into his story 
details applicable to the neighbouring volcanic locality. But such details 
are strangely misplaced at Delphi. In that place it would be impossible to 
find any 1 volcanic soils.’ The whole neighbourhood of Delphi is composed 
of the hard limestone rock which is usual throughout Greece. Such a rock, 
as everyone knows, is commonly pierced with caverns and pot-holes and it 
would seem at first that this might easily give an ojrportunity for a chasm 
such as Strabo describes. But Delphi itself does not lie upon the limestone 
which forms the precipice above it and the slopes below ; it rests on and it owes 
its whole existence to a terrace of schist which has resisted the action of 
water. If in the limestone there might have been a pot-hole, no such 
feature is possible in the schist. That rock is not hollowed by water into a 
cave, nor worn into a hole giving access to a cave underneath. It cannot 
even allow of a spring such as Pausanias says welled up in the adytum, 
though the water might have been carried in a conduit from a spring issuing 
out of the limestone above the terrace. 

There might, however, have been a fault where the two strata — schist 
and limestone — joined, and from this fault vapours might have arisen. But 
in the first place it is extremely unlikely that such a fault stood immediately 
under the temple, or that it could have presented such a character as the 
account would give it. In the second place — and this is more important — 
the vapours arising from it could never have produced the effect which in the 
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traditional account it was invented to explain. Such vapour-;, like all others 
which issue from the earth, do nothing more to tlm.se who inhale them than 
suffocate and chokeff’ They might account tor the dreams of those who 
entered the cave of Trophonius or the stupor of consultants at Asiatic 
Plutonia or Avernus, but they could never have inspired the Pythia to her 
flights of impassioned verse . 41 

We can see now why Plutarch rejects the story of the chasm. It did 
not exist. At the same time we can understand why the older authoiities 
give no indication of a belief in any tale such as is told by Strabo and 
Diodorus. But these stories do not grow out of nothing and. as we have 
seen, even the older authors are vaguely conscious of some cavern or chasm, 
of some formation of the Earth which gave Delphi its peculiar sanctity. 
That natural formation was not an orifice with mephitic vapours, but it was 
sufficiently wonderful to maik Delphi as a sacred spot. We shall now 
enquire into its nature and at the same time we shall see in what way the 
story of Strabo grew up. 


IX. 

Outside the sacred enclosure at Delphi but in the very centre of the 
rocky precipices which enclose the platform upon which it stands there is 
the chasm or gorge of Castalia. The two rock-faces which rise up behind 
the town are divided at the eastern corner bv a huge cleft at the extremity 
of which a plentiful spring wells forth. This spring is the famous spring of 
Castalia , 42 the waters of which were invariably connected by antiquity with 
the sanctity of the Pythian shrine : and the chasm at the mouth of which the 
spring rises must inevitably lemind every visitor to Delphi of the legends 
which surround the place. Here must be the fancied scene of the dragon- 
slaying, for if the account followed by Euripides only speaks of a chasm, the 
best tradition points to the identification of the Python with some spring , 4 ' 2 


4 " The belief that oracular chasms were 
vulumie is veiy haul to kill. The compile** of 
the Guide Joanne luis disfoveied a mephitic 
chasm in a fancied cave ot Apollo Pythios at 
Theia. Ceitainly volcanic soils and mephitic 
\apours al onnd in that legion, hut the lime- 
stone mountain ut Ale so Vuuno, when* the cave 
is situated, is peiliaps the onl\ place in the 
island where they are impossible. The associa- 
tion ot Ap-’llo P\ tide's with eaves is largely a 
fallacy pi educed by this belief in * mephitic 
vapour*' ’ 

41 Tor the geology uf Delphi see Dr. Alfred 
Philippaon in Pauly- AVis-owa 11 <<l-En* y:l. s.c. 
Del phot. The statements made a bow I owe to 
the kindness of I>i. Philippian himself who 
with The gieare^t couitesy lias suit me 
piivately answeis to all my questions. Ho 
himself considers the -t««ry of a nnphitie 


chasm * im Ganzen Piiester-Betiug gewesen 
zu sein.' 

42 Castalia is the one spring which is invaii- 
ably mentioned by ancient authors as the 
juominent Delphic feature, o/. Bind. Pyth . 
IV. 103 /j.€fiai’T€v t uai 5 eVI K aara\[a. It was 
ccitumly u-ed fur ceremonial washing**, Kur. 
l<jii 94. 1 4.6. Phoen. 222, Aiistonous IIu, an. 
v. vi, Iluiare Od. iii. 4. 61, but the unanimity 
ot the evidence to its supreme importance as 
the .spiin^ jxi,‘ • xccllt //»■<.’ of Delphi is the only 
good ground we possess for connecting it with 
the water thunk by the piiestess. Pans. x. 
-4. , sntes that she drank the water of 
Cassis 

ft. Hymn Hu, a, til A pull. 300 and Svkes 
and Alien ml /<»*. Kunpides and others as we 
have seen speak only ot the cave, but in late 
author-, c.y. Ovid. Mt.lu,u<j,‘/jh. iii. 14.0iigen vii. 
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and here at the same time is the original feature which invested Delphi with 
a peculiarly sacred and macular power. 

This is not the place to elaborate an account of the manner in which 
such a feature as the chasm with its spring became prophetic. The slightest 
acquaintance with the customs of primitive people will explain how a chasm 
in the rock proves to he the locality supremely fitted for the home of some 
mysterious and awful power ; and the gorge of Castalia placed where it is in 
the majestic scenery of the rocky hollow above the steep vallev of the Pleistus 
gives a final touch to a locality which is already awe-inspiring enough in 
itself. There is no need to quote parallel customs from other nations 
to prove the sanctity of the Castalian gorge : hut since its sacred (qualities 
have been obscured by the romantic tiadition of the mephitic vapours 
it is necessary to cite irom < 1 recce itself evidence which will prove that such 
a chasm, open though it be to the sky and as free from noxious gases as the 
mountain top itself, could be connected with the presence of an oracular god. 

Nor must we travel far from Delphi to find a complete parallel to the 
Castalian gorge. Some twenty miles eastward, where the Sacred Road from 
Delphi to Thebes strikes the plain and the lake of C’opais, there stood the 
city of Lebadeia with its oracle of Trophonius. Here, too, the prominent 
natural feature is an enormous and winding gorge which splits into two 
the spur of Helicon, Mount Laphystius, upon the slopes of which the oracle 
and the town were situated. High up on the hill-side but at the end of the 
chasm two abundant springs well forth and their waters united send a strong 
torrent to the plain below. In the lower part of the gorge, below the springs, 
there was placed, apparently, the sacred grove of the god, and somewhere 
near the springs there stood a temple. Here divination was practised by 
means of incubation, and there is nothing improbable in the traditional 
account that the consultants slept in a cave. But in the time of Pausanias, 
at any rate, there can have been no natural cavern, since the one which lie 
describes was artificial. Nor for the same reason can there have been 
mephitic vapours ; here as at Delphi the gorge with its two springs sufficed 
to suggest the presence of a god who declared himself in prophecy. 

Proceeding further eastward at the other end of Copais we reach the 
oracle of Apollo Ptoius. Here too a mountain explains the original choice 
of the sanctuary and a high precipice and a spring connect the situation with 
those of the other oracular shrines. But here there is no chasm and we 
must pass on to the oracle of Amphiaraus at Oropus 44 for the third example 


c. 3, the cave is called C'.istalimn intmm, to t?js 
KacrraAlas aropiov. Their testimony is ut little 
importance but tlie Homeiic Hymn is explicit, 
and seems to prove that the Python is no grave- 
snake as Hiss Ilanison would make it, J.H.S. 
xix. '205 . hut the ordinary guardian id’ the 

spring, of. Frazer. Pans. v. 44. This spring 
can haullv have been Cassotis if as Dr. Frazer 
says that source is fed by a conduit, p. 355, nor 
could it have been in the sanctuary of Earth 


since spiings do not gush out of the schist. 
Tlie water there is also brought by a conduit 
(Fiazer. op. Cit. p. 286). 

44 Whether the oracle at Oropus was the 
original Ainpliiareum or not does not seem to 
matter liere. If it was transferred here from 
elsewhere the place eau only have been chosen 
because of some pre-existing and similar rites. 
But if. Wdamowitz -Moellendortf, Heini-.s xxi, 
p. 104 n. 2. 
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of an oracular cleft. In this place the temple of the god stood in the very 
gorge to which it owed its sanctity. Among the still thickly wooded hills 
which rise abruptly from the Euboean Straits and form a high wall between 
the sea and the broken valleys of North Attica there is a glen closed 
in by the high hill-sides. There would be nothing remarkable in this alone, 
for the mountains which seem so solid to one sailing on the sea are broken 
at many points by the force of winter torrents. But in this glen some greater 
landslip has torn away the side of the hill to the south-west and the rock 
stands bare and gaunt amid and beneath the dark forest. Nor lias the 
effect of the abrasion been merely to expose a single face of the rock. The 
rock is laid bare upon two faces which stand nearly at right angles to each 
other and here the mountain torrent which flows at the foot of the rock is 
forced to turn. The precipice stands exposed to the height of perhaps a 
hundred feet and its appearance is made yet more remarkable by the colour 
of the rock. This, for some reason impossible to discover from below, is 
partly grey and partly red. 

Here also the chasm is combined with a spring, and both together go to 
form a sacred place which, though in the fifth century it was almost entirely 
confined to the cure of the sick, seems in earlier times to have possessed 
oracular virtues similar to those of Delphi and Lebadeia. The spring was 
one of the customary type in which offerings were deposited by the consult- 
ants, but the actual divination seems always to have taken place by means 
of incubation. But these details are unimportant; the matter of signi- 
ficance is the existence of chasm and spring in combination at an oracular 
shiine. If these two oracles shew these features we can safely conclude that 
Delphi was not different. The gorge of Castalia is the true chasm, and 
vapours arising from the ground, a subterranean adytum with an orifice into 
the earth, are mere figments of the priests or the historiaus. 

X. 

It is in no way surprising that the story of the vapours and chasm 
should have arisen. The gorge of Castalia, striking as it is, is not sufficiently 
mysterious to satisfy the superstition of a civilised people. The ideas which 
invest such a chasm with sanctity belong to a very primitive culture, and 
though it is to them that the place owes its original distinction, something 
more violent must be found to justify that distinction to later and more 
sophisticated minds. The gorge is open to the air and men may walk safely 
along its bottom when they cease to believe in the power of infestiu" spirits, 
and even the spring which al way- retained sufficient sauctitv to be named as 
a prominent feature of Delphi became too familiar and intelligible to be 
credited with special powers. Tims we find that Pausanias is forced to 
as-ign the piophetic inspiration to a spring called Cassotis, although that 
name is unknown to an\ other author and the tradition is unanimous in 
crediting all virtues to Castalia. 
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But the legend of the chasm still remained and was identified with the 
oracle. We find it in the association of the oracle with the goddess of the 
Earth, in the localisation of the dragon in a cave and at a spring and, 
perhaps, in a vague memory which asserted itself in the choice of words 
descriptive of the oracle. But it would have been contrary to the spirit of 
the classical period to insist upon this feature as marking the chosen abode of 
the god, and therefore we find the Delphic Rock, the Omphalos, the Laurel, 
the Tripod, or the Hearth preferred as symbols of the oracular deity. The 
chasm was relegated to a second place because the ideas to which it belonged 
were dead, and the legends which may have originally centred around ir were 
discredited if they were not forgotten. 

BiTt the time came when the importance of the chasm and its legend 
was felt again. The Pythia’s inspiration was a phenomenon which needed 
explanation and to explain it something more plausible was required than 
the mere entrance of the deity. Everyone knew that the qualities of the 
air at different places produced pathologic effects ; the importance of climate 
and temperature was noticed at a comparatively early date by the scientific 
among the Greeks. But the Pythia’s- inspiration was an unique and abnormal 
phenomenon and it required some more striking explanation than a mere 
reference to climate. Therefore since it was known that strange effects were 
produced by the vapours which arise from vents in the ground, nothing could 
be more suitable as a rational cause for her inspiration than just that chasm 
which legend had already maiked out as the original feature of the oracle. 
And if in this development the real chasm of C'astalia was forgotten and a 
new one invented such as never had existed and never could exist, there is 
nothing strange in this, since the oracle itself was already in a period of 
decay. 

The explanation of supernatural phenomena by natural causes is a side 
of Euhemerism which we notice less than the other only because it is so 
familiar in our everyday thought. But in Greece such explanations belong 
to a certain period. What might have appeared the sheerest atheism in the 
time of Anaxagoras had become a century later the dominant mode of 
thought. The successors of Aristotle, if not the master himself, were busy 
with the task of resolving the supernatural into the natural. To that period 
we might assign the rebirth of the legend of the chasm in its new form, and 
we might even connect it with the name of Ephorus. Not only would that 
author have gladly accepted the physical theory of the inspiration but he 
would certainly have decked it with all the adornments of a legend. He 
was a romancer as well as a theorist and he belonged to the time when 
the old legends were revived nut through any belief in their truth, but 
merely because of their picturesqueness and literary attractiveness. He is 
even taken to task by Strabo for his absurd accounts of the origin of Delphic 
institutions which he prefaced by just such a serio-comic invocation to Truth 
as we might expect from him when he was launching upon the road of the 
picturesque. To him, then, perhaps belongs the whole account of the 
mephitic vapour, and since he was prince among those who sought out 
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mythic origins, we may credit him with adopting, if not with inventing, the 
legend of the shepherd, and the invention of the Tripod. 

How far the story emanated from Delphi, or was seized upon by the 
professional guides who told credulous visitors stories about what they saw, 
we do not know. But there were other people besides the visitors to the 
temple who gladly accepted the story of the chasm. The largest share 
in the peipetuation of the legend undoubtedly belongs to the Stoics. They 
weie delighted with an explanation of a divine manifestation which was 
compatible with their general notion of a deity acting by natural means. 
Moreover, the theory helped them out of an exceedingly awkward dilemma. 
They held that prophecy — the communication of the gods with mortals — 
was a fundamental fact in theology, and yet they were faced with the 
unpleasant truth that in their day the oracles were dead or dying. To 
hold that the gods no longer were able or willing to speak with the human 
voice would have been an uncomfortable doctrine, and they could not but 
rejoice in a theory which left the gods without direct responsibility. 
Illogical as it may seem, the Stoics were quite content with a theory 
which slurred over the difficulty by saying that the powers of natural 
things weie subject to change, and that therefore the oracles which deiived 
their virtues from some qualities of earth and air suffered the lot of all 
terrestiial things. Meanwhile the gods remained as they were, willing to 
communicate with mortals, but bound down by the natutal laws which they 
had themselves created. 

At the same time with the completer decay of the oracles, the 
transference ot the literary centres farther away from the seats of prophecy, 
and the growing delight in the romantic, the more lurid accounts of the 
procedure at Delphi naturally gained greater currency. Just as the theory 
of the vapour owed its acceptance to the fact that it explained the decay 
of the prophetic inspiration, so the picturesque descriptions of the oracles 
blossomed when there was no living oracle to prove them false. The legend 
gained force through the very destruction of the things it was intended to 
explain. When the oracles again nourished, with a pitiful revival of their 
ancient glories, we need not be surprised it they were decked with the 
ornaments which had been showered upon them during their period of 
sleep. They were forced to live up to their reputation and to assert 
themselves against all incredulity. But at Delphi, as we have seen, the 
new order does not seem to have been very different from the old. It 
was leit to the other oracles, such as those of Asia Minor, to masquerade 
in the features which the legend of Delphi had made conventional . 43 

A. P. Oppe. 


AYt- hear of a cave at Klaros. Tae. Ami. ii. 
al. It ha,-. jieilupN bec -11 found situated in a 
chasm -inulai to tho-e mentioned above, ef. 
Schueliari, A.M. xi. 132. It must have been 
entirely distinct tix in the temple and not uniikt 


such a Sib} IS grotto as was artificially con- 
structed and adorned in the 2nd eentuiy A.n. 
at r.iytlnae. ef. Buresch, A.M. _\~vii. 16. On 
the other hand the supposed oracular cave at 
I'toiun foi uhith there is no literary evidence 
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NOTE ON Mbjo's AND riaXov. 

Though these words are not quoted as evidence for the existence of the ‘ chasm ’bv 
writers v ho have studied the oracles, they are so often explained by a reference to the 
traditional story in editions of the classics that an examination of them at some length 
seems necessary. They will be seen to be far from possessing a definite topographical 
reference. Oil the contrary their associations are veiy vague and they serve as examples 
of the domination over the Greek mind of conventional phrases. This is of importance 
with reference to the use of the word KaTa,3alneiv which has been argued above to be a mere 
epic phrase and not a term descriptive of actual experience. In religious matters such as 
we are dealing with here this constant, repetition of phrases for their own sake is intelli- 
gible and common to all times. It was, no doubt, far more noticeable in the innumerable 
hvmns sung to the divinities than in the occasional echoes which occur in the extant 
literature. 

The primary meaning of the word pv^ds is ‘ that which is within.’ Its commonest use 
is to describe the interior of a house, and in that sense it is employed for the interior of the 
temple at Delphi, Pindar, Pyth. v. 6S /avy<D t pavnj'iov which the scholiast 

explains as the adytum. In Aesch. Eum. 38, the Pythia speaks of herself as about to 
enter the n oXva-recprj /my 6v, i.e. the adytum containing the omphalos and adorned with 
laurels. So ibid. 170 the Eumenides say to Apollo /myd v e^pavas by allowing Orestes to 
take refuge there. The plural is used for the singular in the same sense ibid. 180, when 
Apollo replies to the Furies ! (nrdWaco'eiTde pavriKlov pv\d>n. Here the sense is made quite 
clear through the use in the same sentence of the synonym e£a> bapdrcov (179), In Eur. 
Ion 229 [Mt] 7r dpid els pv\r,v the word no less certainly means the interior of the temple, the 
adytum. 

The same notion leappears complicated with a different one in the other passages where 
pv\6s is used. This second sense is emphasised by the epithet pLros or by the implication 
of that idea contained in a reference to the omphalos. Euripides just as he could say of 
Apollo I.T. 1238 plerov yds ey at n plXaBpon could describe Delphi in the words Or. 331 tva 
Xeyonrui peaup(pa\ui pvy_oi. But in this phrase, as Phuen. 244 shews, with its substitu- 
tion of yvaXa for /rvyoi, the sense is extended. Mayo,- is no longer applied in the sense of 
the interior of a house, but means the interior of something wider. Noi does it imply in the 
least that the ‘interior,’ the ‘place within’ should he covered up: we speak ot the 
‘ interior ’ of a continent and places are spoken of m Greek as lying in /ivyoi. The word 
is commonly used for inlets of the sea and is equivalent to xtTXa — which has the same ambi- 
guity. As the omphalos marked the centre ot the earth, so the place where it stood could 
be described as the place within the earth, as we say • the heart.’ How easily the ideas 
of omphalos and /myor suggested each other appears from the use of pe<rcp<f)aXos icrrla for 
a palace hearth in Aesch. Ay. 1056, and its application to Delphi by Eur. Inn 462. Delphi 
possessed both omphalos and hearth, and naturally their existence made the third word 
applicable. 

Ill Aesch. Choeph. 953, o A oilas 6 Ylapnamos ply an e\ an /ivyoi/ \donds the customary 
mention of the omphalos is not unnaturally replaced by the genitive of tile thing to which 
the omphalos belonged (as in I.T. 1258 quoted above). Here Delphi is frankly described 
as the 1 heart’ of the earth, but the metaphor is drawn not from an inner organ as with us 
but front the navel. Varro has criticised the idea, Liny. Lat. vii. 17. Certainly the phrase 
recalls the usual description of the realms of Hades as guy <4 yds but Aeschylus has carefully 


is a humble construction of stone very near the 
foundations of the temple (cf. Frazer, Pans. v. 
1001. All these eaves contain water either from 
a spring or brought by a conduit. The temple 


at Branehidae tcf. supra, n. 36) dates from tire 
third century, and further excavations must be 
awaited before the account of Rayet and 
Thomas is accepted. 
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guarded against the misinterpretation by using the won! Ilapvdaios which at once pioelaims 
the sense in which pi>x<is is used. Both senses of the word a underground h central were 
sufficiently familiar in Greek to allow Euripides to play upon the confusion O/il. 2t>0 , 

and it is more than probable that the peculiar identification of the word with Delphi was 
largely helped by the position of the town and perhaps by a vague memory of the Castalian 
gorge. Xo doubt like yva\ov and other phrases it goes back to a time long anterior to 
Pindar. 

Like pvxds the word yiu\ov may be used for the interior of a c tve. Soph. Phil. 1081, 
Eur. II LI. ISO : but its original meaning appears to be : a hollow,’ fas ot the two concave 
parts of the 6d>prj f cf. Ebeling. Lex. Horn. .s. i\ ). In this sense it is applied to Pelphi, 
Hesiod. Thioq. 409, XlvBoi ii/ rjyaBei) yvaXois vrro UapyrjiroiG. Hi/nul. Horn, cfd A poll- 390, 
\r>€uop Ik dcicpvrjs yvaXcov Ir.u Uapyrjiroto which is appaiently copied from Hesiod. Pindar 
uses this with other epic words in connexion with Delphi Ptjth. viii. 63 vuov . . . 
Ilv6C>vos ev yvSKois. and much later Aiistunous employs it in the epic sense in his 
Hymn, c. (5. 

So far the word is quite simple ; it describes the ptsition of Delphi as accurately as 
does the phrase employed by Strabo dearpoeihes- But the word having become conven- 
tionally associate 1 with Delphi is used carelessly and vaguely by Euripides, and his misuse 
of the term is instructive. Of the nine times that he employs it six are in descriptions of 
I'elphi. This proves the influence of the epic line, and it would seem that he chooses it 
with no clear idea of its meaning, but merely because it was a hallowed word in this 
connexion. In Phot.i. 237 pecropfaXa yvaXa #oi^ou the word is a mere synonym for 
pv^ol in Or. 331, and the identification reappears in Hel. ISO. rrerpiva pvxora yvaXa (not ot 
Delphi /. In Tun 220 the Athenian women ask if it be allowed yvaXav v-rvfp^rjvai \evn<3 nob'i 
{ia\ov : where the context shews that the word must mean the temple itself, and again 
p.v\o; is used as an equivalent (cf. 1. 228 cited above). But in other passages ihiil. 76 
Sa<pt>coS i) yva\a, 234 yvciXa raft etmdciv, 245 yvaXa Xivarrovres Beov, Anilf. 1093 6eo 0 yprcrou 
yepnuTa yiaXa the meaning seems to vary between the temple and the whole enclosure. 
The latter sense would seem to be nearer to the original meaning and is definite in I. T. 
1236 Kap770<fcdpuLS yvuAois ot Delos and perhaps in Soph. O.C. 1491 of Colonus. But in 
applying the word to the temple itself Euripides prefers literary association to accuracy of 
description. In Soph. Fi/m. 422 (Xauck; the word if correctly restored is used as vaguely 
as possible, and therefore appears a convincing emendation. 


A. P. O. 



MYSTIC A VANNUS IACCHI. 


( Continual from Vol. XXIII. p. 324.) 


I MUST ask the readers of the Hellenic Journal to take the somewhat 
disjointed notes that follow strictly for what they are, namely, addenda to my 
paper in last year’s Journal (vol. xxiii. 1903) on the ‘Mystica Yannus Iacchi.’ 

My object in writing that paper was to elucidate the mysticism of the 
‘fan ’ and thereby, I hoped, to throw some light on an obscure chapter in the 
history of Greek religion, namely the shift from the worship of Demeter to 
that of Dionysos. Incidentally it became necessary to examine the various 
forms of winnowing • Ians.’ My personal interest in this necessary step in 
my argument was slight and my statement of evidence, I fear, inadequate 
and superficial. Since the appearance of the article many friendly critics 
have supplied me with material to fill the gaps left by my ignorance, and the 
examination of this material has not been without its use to me in clearing 
up some obscurities as to the mysticism of the fan. 

The new material here presented is chiefly from Ancient Egypt and 
Modern Greece. But for the kindness of Prof. Flinders Petrie I should never 
have known of the Egyptian wall-painting in the Bologna Museum. To 
Mr. B. C. Bosauquet I owe a special debt : he collected the series of modern 
Greek winnowing tools now in the Cambridge University Museum of General 
and Local Archaeology and Ethnology ; and throughout the past two years 
he has with unwearied patience instituted on my behalf enquiries into modern 
methods of winnowing. 

Supplementary as the remarks that follow must of necessity be, it would 
be worse than useless to attempt any formal ordering of the subject, but the 
new material may best be considered in relation to two monuments which 
both, I believe, depict Harvest Festivals : they' are 

1. An Egyptian sculptured slab now in the Museo Civico at Bologna. 

2. The steatite vase found at Phaestos now in the Museum at Candia. 


1 . — An Egyptian Sculptured Slab (Fig. 1). 

In my previous article (J.Ii.S. xxiii. p. 305) I drew attention to the 
passage at the close of Idyll vii., in which Theocritus speaks of the planting, 
at a harvest festival, of the j ntyon, the winuow-shovel. For the reason of this 
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practice the Scholiast refers ns to the Triptolemos of Sophocles, but unhappily 
none of the extant fragments offer any explanation Mr. Hoi fun l Bosaiupiet, 
it will be remembered, noted the custom in Teneritie and explained the 
planting of the pt-yon as a ‘ sign that the winnowers’ work was done.’ Mr. G. F. 
Abbott in an account of winnowing processes in Macedonia which he kindly 
sent me writes ‘I do not know whether the planting of the tfiruapi, i.c. the 



Fio. 1.— Koyitiax Sli-li-tciied Sr.vfj of the Eighiecsih Dynasty now in the 

Bologna Museum. 


winnowing-shovel, in the heap of grain is an essential feature of the process, 
but it is an extremely common habit. I have often seen shovels planted in 
heaps of grain in shops and granaries.’ Here it would seem most probable 
that the shovel was planted to keep it from getting lost. Mr. R. C. Bosanquet 
makes the interesting suggestion that the setting up of the jit yon may be a 
signal to the tax-gatherer that the heap of corn is ready for his inspection. 
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Till the landlord or tax-gatherer has made his inspection the grain in modern 
Greece as in ancient Egypt must remain on the tlneshing floor. 

Many strands may go to the weaving of a custom, but these practical 
utilities do not, I think, exhaust the significance of planting the [A yon. In 
the Idvll there is about the ceremony an air of ritual and it takes place in 
the very presence of Demeter herself. We have however for Greece no 
actual evidence that the ceremony is religious. For Egypt we are better 
furnished. This brings us to the Egyptian scenes 1 in Fig. 1. I owe 
the description and the interpretation that follows to the kindness of Mr. 
F. LI. Griffith. 

Tlie slab of limestone in the photograph may have formed part of a tomb-wall, 
rock- cut or built, of the XYTIltli dynasty preserving the terminal scenes of two lower- 
most rows of sculpture. Agricultural scenes abound in the tombs. 

In the upper compaitment the subject depicted is winnowing, done with pairs of 
wooden scoops. 2 In the middle is a heap of corn : on the left is a group of three labourers, 
one of them with his scoops uplifted, the other two holding theirs lowered, while a smaller 
figure, separate, is in the act of scooping from the heap. On the right side is a man 
winnowing, another with branches sweeps up the loose corn, 3 and a third carries a 
globular pot and otters refreshment in a bowl to the winnower : behind him is the big 
water-jar on a wooden stand. 

The inscription names tin: smaller scooping figure ; the attendant Amen-nekhu.’ 
Above on the left there are four names — Apiy, Paser, . . . ba (?), and Eennefer. On the 
right likewise were four names to only three figures, viz., Sety, Meryy, ?), Ra-aay, and Ra. 

In the lower compartment is the measuring of the grain, in this case with very 
interesting religious accompaniments, which seem to be unite new. The corn-measures 
ate circular buckets, tapering to the top : the bands are clear enough, but not the staves. 4 
Only two officers are figured here, hut four are named, each with the title ‘ measurer.’ 0 
The names are Ptahmes, Huy, Meryy ,1), and Hat : a mutilated group, .... -hat, is 
crowded in between the instruments upon the corn. These names throughout are charac- 
teristic of the second half of the XVIIIth dynasty. 

On the left, upon a wooden stool, is a figure of Thermuthis, the serpent-goddess of the 


1 Mr. T. Ashby was good enough to obtain 
tor me tlie excellent photograph reproduced 
in Fig. 1, and for permission to publish it 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Professor 
E. Brizio, director of the Museo C’ivico at 

Bologna. In the catalogue of the Museum 
(Museo C'ivico di Bologna. Catalogo di Anti- 
chita Egizio deseritte dal Prof. Oav. Giovanni 
Kminek-Szedlot the slab is described on p. lt>7. 
No. 1912, and the hieroglyphs are printed 
but no figure given. Tlie monument formed 
pait of the original collection at Bologna given 
by Pelagio Palagi, but nothing further appears 
to be known of its provenance. In the cata- 
logue it is described as ' frammento di stele 
in calcare, alto O'til, largo 0 50.' Mr. Petrie 
considers it to be a votive harvest tablet, com- 
plete. 

- Originals of both XHth and XVIIIth 
dynasty were found by Petrie at Kahun (Kahun 
Gneub aad llaicara. p. 29, PI. IX, Fig. 11'. 

H.S.— VOL. XXIV. 


3 A sweeper is usually figured here. 

4 The hieroglyph of the corn-measure how- 
ever seems generally to have a rectangular out- 
line, but good examples are rare. See also the 
scene of measuring incense in Xaville Dir el 
Bithari iii, l’l. LXXIX. Mr. Petrie notes that 
the modern Egyptian form agrees with that on 
the slab. 

5 The title • measur.-rs ’ denotes a vocation 
or profession, not merely their action in the 
scene. The measurers must have been officials 
of the government or local administration or 
else representatives of some great landlord such 
as the temple of Ammon of Thebes. The thresh- 
ing was presumably done by the farmers when- 
ever the measuring was for the administration. 
It is not easy to determine whether the ottering 
to Thermuthis was part of tlie rejoicings of the 
farmers or made on behalf of the administration 
for a good revenue and large 1 measurement. ’ 


S 
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granary, whose name is spelt in hieroglyphs, RNWT. Her form is that of a cohra f uracil.-;, 
with headdress of two straight plumes and the solar di-k. The inscription in front u-ads. 
•Renut [Thlermutliis!, 1 ' possessing victuals, abounding in wealth in the house of n riting 
(of harvest-ree irds, etc.): she giveth corn (!) bv hundreds of thousands of mea-ures.’ 
Before the goddess is a strutted wooden stand piled with offerings lying in or about a 
howl or basket: all the offerings appear to be vegetable, but the precise nature of the 
heaps ami bunches and individual fruits can only he guessed at, except the lotus-flower 
and a cucumber. 

The implements used in the winnowing, etc., neatly and formally arranged on or in 
the heap of winnowed corn, are a handled corn-shovel, perhaps not figured elsewhere, 
Hanked by a pair ot hand-scoops and a pair of sweepers, with another pair of scoops on 
either side : on the left is also a three-pronged fork, apparently that used to keep the 
corn straight on the threshing-floor.' I do not know of any parallel to this appearance of 
the implements in the scene of measuring the corn, and it is no doubt to be connected 
with the presence of Thermutliis.s 

It is abundantly clear that whatever practical utilities may have 
originally caused the planting of the pty<m in Egypt, assuredly the ceremony 
became a religious one. The shovel, the winnow-boards, the sweepers, are 
votive offerings dedicated to the goddess ; their intent is the same as the 
bowl of fruits. The presence of the goddess reminds us of Demeter in the 
Idyll ; her snake body even recalls Demeter’s snake. Demeter herself as an 
earth divinity may have once had snake-form ; in any case the snake remains 
her vehicle. 

The best commentary and illustration of the Bologna sculptured slab are, 
as Mr. Griffith has indicated, the harvest-scenes on the tomb of Paheri Sa 
Tig. 2) at El Kab, which is dated within a few decades of 1500 B.c. Palieri 
was a ! scribe of the accounts of corn ’ and a portion of his tomb is decorated 
with agricultural scenes. These scenes speak for themselves. In the lowest 
row of the portion here reproduced we have scenes of ploughing and sowing, 
in the mid-most grain is reaped with sickles to the right, to the left flax is 
pulled up by men and women, the earth cleaned from its roots, the stems 
tied in sheaves, and later the seed-heads torn off with a comb ; in the topmost 
row is a corn-heap, high at the circumference, depressed in the middle where 
the oxen tread, a boy with a branch or broom sweeps in the straved stalks. 


0 For the name Thenuuthis see Spiegelberg, 
-hj. u. Or. Eijcunanitu n us Mmniciidikettcn 

p. 12 -. 

” For this ami other details compare the scenes 
in the tomb of Palieri at El Kab (see Fig. 2), 
published by Tylor and Griffith in the Xlth 
memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1S!U, 
1’1. Ill : also scenes in Wilkinson. Aiiricnt 
EiypUniis I Bin-lib elition ' 1 Yol. II, p. 403 , 
I’risse, Moiiunv.nk. I‘l XL1 ; = Pr ; sse, Art 
E'jyptkn, Tunic 11. PI 201. 

- The gnat tombs of the Middle Kingdom 
contain no winnowing -cone ot any intere-t. 
The Old Kingdom -ceiio- aie described by 
Einian ill his pp. 574-5, with refer- 

* lives li.iml- scoop-, -Weepers, tl.lee-i, longed 


forks (for winnowing?) and sieves aie used, and 
in some eases a bowl on the corn-heap or on a 
stand near by probably contains an offering 
of first-fruits to Thermuthis. Unlbitunately 
the reproduction of aiehaeological detail in the 
plates ot Lepsius’ Dcnkniakr is not quite 
tiu-twnrthy. 

Eleventh Memoir, Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Tylor and Griffith, 1S94. The Tomb of P.dmii 
at El Kab, IT. Ill, pp. 12—14. To this 
memoir 1 must lefc-r for tin- full account o! the 
paintings, and in it aie given the text an, I 
tun-I.itiou of tile delightful little songs to the 
L.buiire! s and ecen the oxen winch altermte 
with the scenes depicted. 
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Next, to the left is the winnowing scene. The winnowing is clone by tossing 
the threshed grain into the air with pairs of shovels precisely like those 
depicted in Fig. 3. Excavation in Egypt has brought to light pairs of 
shovels of exactly this character : 0 they are made of slightly different shape 
for the right and left hand respectively. They find perhaps their last surviving 
descendant, as Mr. Bosanquet pointed out to me, in the boards with which 


_ T JMS OP PaHERi 






Fig. 2. — Harvest Scenes from the Tomb of Paheri. 


the gardener of to-day picks up his new-mown hay. They are little more 
than an enlarged form of hand. One of the labourers is sweeping the grain 
together with a broom which also closely resembles the broom erected on the 
corn-heap (Fig. 1). Finally, planted on the great heap of corn to tire left is 
not a shovel but a scribe taking account of the measurement of the corn. 

It is somewhat disappointing that, as the ptyon is shown so clearly 
erected on the Bologna slab, we find no instance on the tomb of Paheri or, 
so far as I am aware, on any Egyptian wall-painting of its actual use. In 
all the agricultural scenes known to me it is the sole-shaped shovels which 
are employed. The sieve and the three-pronged fork are well shown in 
a scene from a tomb at Sakkarah (Cairo). 0a 

In the matter of th e ptyon the gap left by ancient Egypt is filled by 


“Dr. Flinders Petrie, Kahun Gv.rob and and asain of the XVIIIth dynasty. 

Hun-ctra, 1890: KaTiun , ]>. 129, PI. IX, 11 ; 1U Perrot and L'hipiez. Anetent -E'jijpt, Fig. 28. 
such shovels are found in tombs of the Xllth. 

S 2 
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modern Arcadia. Tlie spade-shaped shovel 10 reproduced in Fie. 8 was 
bought by Mr. R. G. Bosunqnet at Tripolis in Arcadia; it is rudely hewn 
out of the native fir and is called bv the natives cpruapi. It has a double 
use ; with a very long handle 11 it is employed for lifting bread out of an oven ; 
with a slightlv shorter handle it serves for winnowing. It is the counter- 
part of the fan erected in the corn-heap. It is at once obvious that an 
implement such as that in Fig. 3 might easily be confused with an oar of 
the ‘ paddle ’ shape. On p. 30-5 of my former article I noted that Hesychius 
defined thrinco: as ‘the pti/f/i of grain’ and that Eustathius believed the 
2 > f !'»n of Homer to be an instrument with three or five prongs, an instrument 
substantially the same as the Cretan Qpivdt n. 1 - I was unable then to decide 
whether the implement confused by the landsman in the Odvssey with an 
oar, had teeth like the Cretan dpivaKi , or was a simpler form of shovel with 
a long handle. I now unhesitatingly decide in favour of' the shovel and am 
convinced that the prescribed planting of the oar in honour of Poseidon was 
a ritual replica of the planting of Demeter's shovel-fan. 



Fir;. 3 . — Shovel from Tripolis is Arcadia. 


How is it then that the ancients themselves, as I previouslv pointed out. 
constantly confused the pronged ihrinn.y with the plain spade-shovel ? I am 
again indebted to Mr. Bosanquet for solving the difficulty. He writes to me 
‘ the Cretan OpivaKi is now mode from a wooden .spade imported from a Black 


1,1 Cambridge University Museum of general 
and local Areli. ami Etlin. No. 1904, 61. The 
implements reproduced in Figs. 3-6, 8. and 10 
are published by the kind permission of the 
Director of tile Museum, Baron Anatole von 
liugel, and tlie beautiful drawings from which 
they ale rejnoduced I owe to tlie kindness of 
Mrs. Hugh Stewart and Miss Edith Cium. 

11 The long-handled oven-sliovel is known in 
English and Scotch diale-t as a }»•./. In Old 
Flench prVc is from Latin pain. On a sarco- 
phagus of Impeiiil date in tlie Medici garden at 
Home a baker is represented putting a loaf into 


an oven with such a p.cl (Jalin, Ber. d. Sachs. 
Gesdlschuft, 1861, FI. XII. 1). Mr. Paton toils 
me that lie heard a Folk-tale recounted by a 
woman from Constantinople with the Odysseus 
incident include 1, and in it the icinnoieiinj-faii 
been, nr it buyers pel ! (tpruapi rov ipovpvov.) 
The shift from tlie country to the town imple- 
meat is very natural. 

As i egar» ! s the spelling of thi- modern 
Gieek furm Mr Bobinquet writes 4 1 made out 
tint QfivaKi Is the accepted Cretan form : 
OipyaKt is dialect, probably confined to East 
Crete, Supra ci simply a misspelling. 
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Sea pore and trimmed into the tooth-shape at home. The Arcadian makes a 
similar spade but leaves it toothless. In a word the Qpivcuct, is a modified 
< pTvapi , hence the confusion of commentators and lexicographers.’ 

At Tripolis in Arcadia they use not only the spade-winnower ( tpruapi ), 
but also a t wo- pronged folk known locally as outpidvi (from Si/cpavov). The 
two-pronged fork is also in use at Sikyon and called Si/cpavi. The word is 
accoiding to Mr. Bosanquet a genuine survival, not a classical form revived; 



Fig. 4.— Fork from Caxdia. 


the Sikvou peasants are illiterate Albanians and such Greek as they had 
was thoroughly Ka6opi\ovpevov. On enquiry at Sikyon the name dipvd/a 
was not recognized, elsewhere on the mainland the word 'hiKvia-Trjpi is said to 
be in use. The Si/cpavi is made from a natural forked bough : just such an 
instrument (Fig. 4) Mr. Bosanquet found in use for turning over straw in 
a threshing-floor near Candia : the surface of the wood is polished with 
long use. 13 

In Tenerifte Crete Sikyon Arcadia, it would seem then, two winnowing 
implements are in use, (1) some form of spade toothed or untoothed, (2) some 
form of fork, the number of prongs varying. Mr. Hasluck kindly draws my 
attention to the fact that in Bithynia a toothed spade with five prongs is 
used for winnowing. It closely resembles the dpivdtci of Crete. 14 As to 
Macedonia Mr. Abbott kindly tells me that during the threshing of the 
gram which is done by ponies ‘ the stalks of corn which lie scattered several 
inches thick are turned over with a two-pronged fork formed of a young tree 
with leaves, or with a shop-made fork armed with several prongs.’ The 
latter instrument diffeis from the Cretan Qvpvd<i inasmuch as it is a real 
wooden fork not a half spade. The actual winnowing is done with a wooden 


13 lav. 1904, 02. Ill this lespect it is a con- 
trast with the rough newly-hewn suiface of the 
wiimow-spade in Fig. 8, the biand-new condition 
of which lias been skilfully shown in the thawing. 
The SiKpdvi ol Crete had to be sawn across for 
convenience of transport and unhappily the 
handle portion was temporarily lost : this is 
indicated in rhe drawing by dotted lines. 


14 Daur-at, Le Tuiirilu Moivb-, iii. pp. 155, 15S. 
Dr. Mai tin Nilsson kindly tells me that in S. \V. 
Sweden a three-pronged fork was in use of a 
shape I have not seen elsewhere : the handle 
continued formed the central prong and two 
short side-prongs parallel to the centre are 
attached by tiausverse bars foiming a kind of 
lattice woik. 
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shovel (cf)7vapi pronounced as c pKvdpt\ A woman generally helps the 
winnower-'. She stands on the threshing-thiol holding a lough hand-bloom 
made ot a bunch of dried twigs with which she sweeps the stmggling • chaff 




Fig. 5. — For.K feom Aelohasheh ix S. Palestine. 

and grain.’ In this respect she is paralleled by the Egyptian sweeper in 
Fig. 2. 

Palestine can also show the two forms of winnowing implement, the 
spade or shovel and the fork. In Fig. 5 we have an implement 10 much 




Fig. 6. — Fiu:k am> Suovr.i. rimM Palestine 


less rude than those already mentioned (p. 247) : it is a five-pronged fork of 
somewhat spade-like shape. The fork shown side bv side with the shovel 10 


n Cambridge Museum ol Aivh. ami l tlni. 
lav. 1903. t>3, brought from Abudi.nbrh m 
S. Palestine by Hi. MaeAb-M. 


11 Hastings, Did of the Bible, s v. Agiiculture. 
Dr. Hastings kindly sent me the original diavr- 
ing reerodueed in Fig. 6, 
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in Fig C is differently made, the prongs being tied on to the stem instead 
ot' being nailed to a cross-board. According to Dr. Paterson, these two 
implements represent the ‘shovel and the fan ’ of Isaiah. 1 ' ‘ The mixture left 
bv the th resliin S' and consisting of corn, chaff, and broken straw was turned 
about and shaken with a wooden fork, and advantage was taken of the wind 
to separate the grain from the lighter material. . . At the later stage the 
fork was less needed than the fan, a kind of shovel : finally the grain was 
cleaned by sieves ; the piophet Isaiah inverts the order ot the proceeding 
placing the shovel (rahath) before the fork (mizreh).’ The translation in the 
authorized version of mivreh by ‘ fan ’ is somewhat misleading, as few persons 
connect a 1 fan ’ with a fork. 

We are now in a position to discuss our second important ancient 
monument. 


2 .— The Steatite Vase found near Phacstos (Fig. 7). 

The frieze with which this remarkable vase is decorated is explained by 
Sig. Savignoni who was the first to publish it 13 as a warlike procession. The 
suggestion had been made to Sig. Savignoni that the scene represented a 
harvest procession, but this suggestion was rejected. The trident-shaped 



implements he explained as spears, the hooked implements set transversely 
as battle-axes. Mr. Bosancpiet was the first to publish his opinion, independ- 
ently arrived at, that the scene was a harvest procession and that the trident- 
shaped implements were dpivd/aa. Since then Dr. Raymond W eill 19 has 
discussed the date and affinities of the vase and he writes ‘ II parait tout a 
fait impossible qu'un pareil objet puisse etre uue arme. C’est un instrument 


1_ Isaiah 30 -*, in Delitzseh’s commentary on 
Isaiah 2nd edit. p]>. 707-709 the word tendered 
fan is explained as a six-pronged iork ; and of. 
Vogelstein Laaihu-uiichafl in I’ulu'tinit. p. OS. 

.Savignoni Muittmciiti tht Ltee'.t, 1903, 
Tav. I and II. 

1U Weill, lie r. Ann. 1904. p. 52. Dr. Weill 
is chiefly concerned with the date and ethnical 


affinities of the vase. He concludes, "le vase 
de Pliaesto- appaitieiit a eette periode de 
l’apogee do la eh llisatioii cietoise, dite peiiode 
de Kuo.-sOs Lrs personnages represeiitei s sur 
le rase sont des cousins des C.iriens des Asiani- 
ques dont la figure nous est connue par les bas- 
reliefs egyptiens de la X X e dynastie.’ 
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agricole ei nous avons devant nous des uioissonneurs allant aux champs.’ 
Dr. R. Zalm 20 at the February meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society 
discussed the vase and pronounced that the procession ' wolil bei Gelegenheit 
eines Erntefestes stattfand.’ Dr. Flinders Petrie writes to me 1 I have always 
supposed the Phaestos vase to represent a harvest-home. The pronged win- 
nowers were used in ancient Egypt, Dynasty V. as in modern Egypt.’ 

The consensus of archaeological opinion in favour of a harvest -festival is 
strong, but so long as the trident-implements were compared 21 with the 
forked spade (0pivd/ci) used in Crete and published in my last article, some 
misgiving might remain. I return to the question now because I hope that 
the Palestine fork in Fig. G will bring instant comiction. Side by side 
with the trident-implements the analogy is, I think, irresistible. 

I had hoped to solve the riddle of the transverse instrument : is it axe, 
sickle or pick ? 22 The axe may I think be rejected. As to the sickle, Dr. 
Flinders Petrie points out to me that the blade is too short and the tip 
would prevent its making a cut. This curious and well defined tip points to 
some sort of pick or hoe. But if the three-pronged implements are winnowers 
we need some instrument used at harvest. Dr. Petrie asks ‘ Is it possible 
that they rooted up the corn-stalk whole ? Then the pick could be used to 
crack up the earth and loosen the roots ? ’ This would account for there being 
no sickles. Rooting up in place of threshing is not an uncommon practice 
ou a light soil or where long straw is wanted. Flax was so rooted up in Egypt 
(Fig. 2) and Mr. Bosanquet tells me ‘corn is often rooted up to this day in 
Crete, but, so far as I yet know, without the aid of a hoe.’ The difficulty 
still remains that a metal 23 instrument attached 24 to the OptvnKi would spoil 
its balance and increase the labour of using it. Dr. Petrie’s conjecture is the 
only one known to me that explains the curved tip. 25 I therefore by his kind 
permission note it here, but must leave the final solution of the question to 
others less ignorant of primitive implements than myself. 

So far the various forms of forks and spade-shovels have led us far away 
horn the hliun. The small scoop-sliovel in Fig. 8 may serve as a link to 
lea-i us back. Ou p. 307 of my former article I noted that Hesvchius in 


J‘>hrb J/t:. 1904, p. 76. Dr. Zahn’s 
theory of a ‘ phalliselie Prozes&ion' seems to me 
improbable, but the full statement of his view 
1 ^ not \et publisher!. 

J.H.S. 1903, wiii. p. 305, note 32. wlieie 
Mr. liosaiiqut't'b i ie\r \ J.H.S. ax. 1902, p. 389; 
is quoted. 

-- Though Sig. Sa\ignom decides in favour of 
the a\e the other alternatives o< mired to him 
,s.*m p. SS ot his monogidphi : sputking of tin* 
tiaiisNfise lii>tlUltn*iit In* t,i\% * li elie puo 

inunti -e tiattiM di ikh <> di fake, od 
a lie: e di pieeohe 

J ' I* i *iin the suppose 1 date of the vase we 
dmuld expect a metal imtimiieLt, but the blade 


is halted into the u code a handle after the 
manner ol a celt (see c tj. Anacnt Stone Ihiptc- 
nunhf K vans, Fig. 92 

- 4 The manner <d this attachment is fully and 
exactly stated by Di. N\ eill in his paper, p. 54, 
note 1. Dr AN eill abilities that the metal 
object is a siikle and compares * V ensemble de 
cet objet bizarie ? to a complex sickle, with osier 
cage to collect the eais, in use among the Fiench 
peasant iy. 1 lii> instalment is unknown tome. 

A union a celt with a hooked tip is figured 
b\ Sir John Evans, op. at. Fig. S2. and there 
aie hooked tips to -uine of the ‘cutting out 
knives * published by Dr. Petiie (Methods ond 
At Hi'S iif Ai'i'JiUCulnfjil . Fig. 11 
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explaining the word dipt yon says ' the Cyprians give this name to a measure.’ 2u 
Iu Coptic Mr. Walter Crum tells me the word for winnowing-fan is very rare. 




Fig. S. — Scoop from Caxdia. 

It appears to be also the name of a measure. The object in Fig. 8 is 
not used in ‘ winnowing,’ but in measuring grain : it is called not irTvapiov but 



aeaovXa and was bought by Mr. Bosampiet at Candia. Drawn in profile it is 


- tJ Mr. W. Giooke kirn 11 y tells me that in 
Northern India the fan 01 winnowing sieve ‘is 
called Slip, a word which comes finin the 
Sauskiit shiir |>a which again is deiived irointlie 
root sliurp to measure.' The Indian fan is 
figured by Mr. Crooke, <.t\ sun in his ‘ Glossary 


of the X. \\\ Provinces." The shape is different 
from tlmr of the French fans but the piocess of 
final winnowing is as described by Mr. LTooke, 
identical. The rough winnowing is done by 
men, the final cleans ng with the sup by women. 
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singularly like tlie Egyptian winnowing boards in Fig. 2, but it is a genuine 
scoop. It is also, bailing it'' handle, very similar in outline to the regular 
Ul-no.t. figured in my former paper (Fig. 7). It was there noted that these 
winnowing-baskets from France, once actually used for winnowing, are now 
imported to Cambridge for use merely as baskets. 

It is curious that the liknon proper, in use at the present day in France, 
seems to have died out in Greece, leaving its place to be supplied, as will be 
seen later, by the sieve. The latest representation of a liknon proper that 
can lay any claim to be called classical is that represented in Fig. 9, from 
a Roman ash-urn from Igel, and now in the Provincial Museum at Treves,- 1 
The liknon appears as the cradle of the Holy Child on a sarcophagus in the 
local museum at Arles, and again in the sculptured decoration of the tower 
above the choir of the Cathedral at Chartres. 28 A careful search among 
mediaeval and renaissance representations of the Nativity would doubtless 
reveal many more instances. 



Fir, 10 . —Fax fiiom .Malacca. 


In my former paper (p. 313' I noted that it was about the liknon only 

that mystic associations gathered ; though the shovel as we have seen was 

planted as a religious rite, no one attempted to mystioize the fork or shovel. 

The reason is now abundantly clear : with fork and shovel were per- 
formed the first rough processes ot winnowing and they were in the main 

wielded by men on the open threshing-floor — the liknon and the sieve were 
for the final sifting, they were home implements and used mainly by women. 
So it is to this day in Greece : the sieve has wholly supplanted the liknon 
and so Mr. W. Crooke kindly tells me it is in modern India. Every element 
of mysticism that gathered round the Greek liknon can be paralleled in 
India in the my-ticism of the sup, the local fan. In India the sup or sieve is 


17 Hettlltl* ,V' ' 

't Lit //*/.'-' f !,< - 2 ' 


• j ^ tin. 


!!•> t 


inent by the kindness ol L)r. Han& Graeven. 
OoseiTed by Mrs Hu^h Stewart. 
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the first cradle of the baby and in Bombay the winnowing-fim in which a 
newly bom child is laid is used on the fifth dav for the worship of Satufu. 
All through upper India at low-caste marriages the bride's brother accom- 
panies the pair as they revolve in the marriage shed and sprinkles parched 
grain over them out of a sieve as a charm for good luck and a means of 
scaring the demon who causes barrenness. So Irish brides in old times 
used to be followed bv an attendant bearing - high over the heads of the 
couple a sieve filled with meal, a sign of the plenty to be in the home and an 
omen of good luck and the blessing of children. For such a purpose the 
French liknon would have been far too heavy, but the small fan reproduced 
in Fig. 10, made of bamboo basket-work and used for winnowing rice, would 
have been very suitable. The specimen in Fig. 10 was obtained in Malacca ; - ,J 
it could easily be carried in one hand. 

Suidas, it will be remembered ( J.H.S, . 1903, p. 309), defined the lihton 
as a hoskinon or sieve. He is not so inaccurate as lie at first appears though 
probably his notions on winnowing implements were not veiy precise. A 
bjikinon or sieve is not necessarily a pierced sieve; its name connotes 
separation, but not the particular method by which separation is effected. 
Moreover, I learn through the kindness of Mr. Dawkins that even a pierced 
sieve is to this day in Greece used as a liknon. Mr. Xanthoudhides, Ephor 
of antiquities at C’andia, thus described the final purification of corn for the mill 
(the expression for the operation is Kava> aXeapa): ‘ The woman takes a sieve, 
but when the sieve is shaken the grain remains in the sieve and is not passed 
through it, the small impurities, c.j. sand and dust, are sieved away through 
the holes, the lighter impurities such as chaff’ and husks ( <f>Xov8ia ) come to 
the top and are thrown out by the hand.’ The ancient name of the process 
was. Mr. Xanthoudhides added, uva3pa.<T/u6?. s0 The actual liknoii with its one 
open side does not survive, but the gouns-s goes on though supplemented 
by the holes. 

The perforated sieve in fact, as an instrument easier to handle, seems 
everywhere in the modern basin of the Mediterranean to have supplanted the 
liknon proper. On the M est coast of Asia Minor Mr. Paton tells me corn 
(i.e. wheat and barley), alter being winnowed with the <f)Tvdpi and the dpivuKi, 
is pressed through a large sieve (/3o\terTp?) made of gut. This is set on a 
stick ot the giant fennel (/ampr/^a = vdp6>]% > placed upright on the threshing- 
floor, \\ heat is afterwards ly the teamen u > home passed through another 
sieve (a rrapucov) made of wire. Other and finer sieves for meal are made of 
bolting cloth and pierced kid-liide. 

Finally as regards the sieve made of pierced hide Mr. Paton makes a sug- 
gestion of great interest. He asks ' Is not the tvmpanoii derived from the leather 
sieve and consequently used in the rites of Kybele and Bacchus ? ’ This it seems 
to me may be the solution of a difficulty that has long puzzled me. Among 
the ‘ tokens of the mysteries ol the Great Mother in her Asiatic form as 


29 Cambridge University Museum of Aicli.ie- «■ For Arwtotle on araB?a<ru6s see my previous 
ology and Ethnology. Skeat Coll. 510. article. J.H.S. xxiii. p. 30u. 
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Cybele occur the following words;’ 1 ' I have eaten from the timbrel, I have 
drunk from the cvinbal.’ A musical instrument does not commend itself to 
the modern mind as either cup or platter, but if timbrel or tympanon be 
of skin and be in effect an unpiereed leather sieve, the difficult}' as to 
eating disappears. 

Very briefly to resume, there are, it appears, three main processes by 
which winnowing can be effected : (1) the throwing of the grain into the air, 
(2) the shaking of it so that impurities fall out and the grain remains in the 
basket, (8) the passing of it through a perforated sieve. Operation '1) is 
performed by 7rrua, shovels or forks, operation (2) in a basket of special form, 
(8) in a sieve proper, i.e. perforated. Operation (1) is performed in the open 
air mainly though not wholly by men, and it was never mysticized. Opera- 
tions (2) and (3) tend to pass over into each other, were often performed 
in the house and mainly though again not wholly by women. The imple- 
ments used in these two last operations, liknon and sieve, became symbols of 
fertility and of that purification which to the ancient mind was essential to 
the promotion of fertility ; hence their mysticism. 

Jane Ellen Harrison. 


11 Clem. Al. Protr. II. 15. Ta <rvu0o\a ttjs aud those of Eleusis I may refer to my Pro- 
fiviiiTfws ravTijs ... 4k tu/j .1 ravov (<payov, 4k Icyomena, pp. 155 and 536. 

Kvnf3ikov tnior. For details as to these tokens 


Addendum. 

Since the above was written Mr. Alan Wace has kindly noted for me 
a number of monuments in Rome on which likna ate represented. Two 
of these are of special interest, and I much regret that I did not receive them 
in time for publication. They are two Herms, one male, the other female, 
in the Lateran Museum (Helbig, Gut. 663, 66 A Benndorf and Schoue 1ST, 188. 
Reinaeh, Iiep. ii. p. 525). Each Herni carries a liknon full of fruits and 
also, an interesting point, each supports on the shoulder a child. Here we 
have the double symbolism of child and fruit. The Herm with the liknon 
may have a very ancient lineage. Dr. Arthur Evans ( Mycenaean Tree and 
Pillar Cult , p. 115. Fig. 9) notes that the baetvl beneath the altar-table from 
C'yn naiea supports a /(A’/m/t-shaped ‘ offertory basket.' 



THE SO-CALLED ■ SARDANAPALUS.’ 


[Plate X.] 


This interesting type, of which six replicas are known, 1 has received 
comparatively little attention at the hands of archaeologists. One authority 
(see Roscher, LrcUnii, pp 1117— S) treats it as an example of a Hellenistic 
statue of the bearded Dionysos, adducing numismatic evidence for purposes 
of comparison. There is, however, no evidence of the erection of cultus 
statues of the Bearded Dionysos either during the later fourth century or the 
Hellenistic age, and this work alone is quoted as at once the justification and 
the example of the assertion. Xor can the coins be considered copies of 
contemporary statues : they are mere types, possibly reminiscences of existing 
works, certainly nothing more. No better instance of the use made by fourth 
century die-cutters of a cultus statue could be given than the Olympian 
Zeus as he appears on the coinage of Alexander compared with the represen- 
tation on the famous Elean coin of the time of Hadrian. 

A view which has met with wide acceptation refers the statue to 
Praxiteles. Klein follows Treu 2 in considering it the liber Pater mentioned 
by Pliny, 3 a view also held by Arndt 1 and S. Reinacb. 5 

Yet, even if the archaic character of hair and beard and the richly draped 
figure could be brought into harmony with his work as we know it, the 
present statue cannot be a copy of the Liber pater, which is named among the 
earliest instances of Praxiteles’ masterly work in bronze (Praxiteles . . .fecit 
tcinien et ex aere pulchcrrima opera . . . ct Liberum patron). Again, this 
Liber pater would almost certainly be a youthful Dionysos, a subject- 
thoroughly Praxitelean. 0 Klein indeed says ‘ Der Liber Pater ” der Pliuius- 
stelle lenkt- unsere Blicke vom jugendliehen auf den bartigen Gott,’ but 


1 (a) Xaples. Figured Reinach Tries antiques, 
PL 197 : Welters, Jaheb. 1893, p. 177. 

1 b) Athens. Ein-.ehvnrkavf.'&o.'iXi. 

(r) Palermo, id. 537. 

(d) Uthzi. Aliuari. 9110 (unpublished). 

V) Vatican. Daikm. L7o. 3S1. It is livm 
the inscription incised on this example by a 
seventeenth century hand that the type has 
acquired the name of Sardanapalu'. 

(/) British Museum. Roscher. ZeviLou, I.e. 
Sybel, irdtgesch. el. Kv.n&t, p. 255. 

2 Praxiteles, p. 419. 

3 X.H. xxxiv. 69. 


4 Einxehiv. Text to D7o. 557. 

3 Tilm antiques, p. 158. 

6 Of. the description of a Praxitelean Dionysos 
rq>. C'allistratus, Eephrnus 8, wheie lie is 
described as like the Dionysos of the Bncehne , 
ivy-crowned and clad in a nebris : this was also 
a bronze work and possibly that to which Pliny 
refers. See also Jhod. iv 5. 2. A(uo ptyov 5’ auroe 
fioKeie i'Trapxeu' 8ia to Soo Aiouvaovs yeyu’ ei/ai. 
t by uev Tra\aihv Kar ate -ly wva 8ia r b tovs ap^alous 
Trai’Tas 7ra— /o.-corpo-lFi'. suv 5e ved'T epov wpaiov 
/cal rpvipepuv Kal veiv. 



KATHARINE A. 1 


Pliny systematically uses tlie phrase as eqi 
cnee to the bearded god, as the following p 
[Ceplasodoti] c&t Mercarius Liberum patre 



with regard to the Praxiteleau attribution it 
mentioned by Reinach as Praxiteleau, the h.ii 
century works, not, a* he assmts. in the A pi 
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no example of a Praxitelean bear.], and his comparison between that of the 
Dionysos and 1 the drapery of the Hermes ’(!) is hard to justify. Further, 
i he Naples head of which Reinach speaks is the most modified of existing 
replicas ; if there is in it, as he maintains, ‘ no trace of archaism,’ archaism 
there certainly is in the Vatican example and in the remains of hair and 
beard on the Athenian torso. 

With regard to the choice of the British Museum statue here, by kind 
permission of Mr. Cecil Smith, first adequately published (PI. X. and Fig. 1 ),' 
a word must be said. Dr. Arndt s goes so far as to say that it can scarcely be 
considered a replica; 1 nicht aliein ist die Gewandung aus dem noch streugen 
und einfachen Stil des vaticanischen Exemplares Sa durch reichere Faltelung 
ins Unruhige und Bewegte umgesetzt, sondern vor allem ist der Kopf unter 
Beibehaltung der Hauptziige des alteren Typus im Detail wesentlich umge- 
staltet.’ This modified character of the head especially must be borne in mind 
when considering the position and date of the work. The Athenian torso, though 
of commonplace workmanship, is yet extremely valuable from its discovery 
in the Theatre of Dionysos and its severe character, especially in the hair 
and beard, which contrast strongly with the softness and fulness conspicuous 
in the British Museum and other modified replicas, which are less trustworthy 
from their softness of feature and emphasis of detail in the drapery. The 
ivy wreath in our example is probably also a modification, as it appears in 
no other replica. In spite of these objections, the British Museum statue 
is here reproduced as far less known than the ‘ Sardanapalus ’ of the Vatican, 
as being entirely unrestored, and as probably more accurate in its treatment of 
the chiton, especially in its fall over the left foot, a point to be dealt with later. 

The god stands with one leg advanced, clad in a linen chiton and heavy 
himation, his hair bound with a taenia and gathered in a knot on the neck, 
while locks on either side fall loose on the shoulders. The right hand held a 
thyrsos, the left is wrapped in the drapery. There is an absence of restless- 
ness in the quiet pose of the arms and the stately lines of the drapery that 
suggests the fifth century rather than the fourth, an impression strengthened 
by the archaic treatment of the hair and the severity of the features in 
the Vatican and IJffizi examples. The brow is smooth, the line of division 
clearly marked, the eyebrows gently arched, the eyes set far apart with clear- 
cut lids, the nose (in the B.M. example alone unrestored) broad and straight, 
the lips rather full, serene, and passionless, the cheeks simply modelled. 7 * 9 The 
hair, parted over the forehead, waves back in separate strands, and the 
shoulder-locks and beard are treated with similar simplicity. The drapery 
varies considerably in details, but the scheme is simple and dignified, while 


7 The statue has never been reproduced save 
in the poor noodcutiu Roseher, Lexikuii, l.e., 
and on a small scale in Sylx-1, Wcltjach. cl. 
Klhisl, l.c. 

5 £i:>;elnv. text to Xo. 557. 

Adjectives less applicable to the work of 
Praxiteles than ‘stienguinl einfaeli, ’it would 


be haul to find. 

s The more dramatic character of the B.M. 
head, its deep set eyes and greater depth of 
modelling in brow and cheeks, are misleading, 
and due to the copyist, as even the advocates of 
a Praxitelean oiiginal admit. 
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our example is especially valuable for its careful working-out of textures. 
This wavy treatment of the chiton is found in many works of the later filth 
century, c.g. the Hera Jacobsen and the Chiaramonti ‘ Flora,’ 10 while the 
motive of the advanced leg, its shape defined through the drapery, occurs 
in the same class of works. 11 In the British Museum example the left foot 
appears under the chiton, and the detail of the linen folds falling over the 
foot is so much in keeping with the statue, and its absence so much felt in 
the Vatican replica, that it probably belongs to the original. It is interest- 
ing to note that this feature occurs in all the works enumerated here as akin 
to the Dionysos. 

With regard to the head, the nearest parallels may again he found in 
Pheidiau and post-Pheidian works. The Zeus of Olympia, as shown on the 

well known coin of Elis, is extraordinarily similar ; 
there is the same turning-back of the hair from the 
forehead, the same parallel locks waving over the 
crown. 1 - the same arrangement of tresses on the 
shoulders, though the hair behind flows loose instead 
of being confined on the nape of the neck. A further 
comparison is of great interest. A late coin of 
Athens (Fig. 2) reproduces on a large scale the head 
of the seated chryselephantine Dionysos of Alca- 
nienes. here reproduced from Iinhoof and Gardner’s 
illustration of the unique specimen in Herr Lub- 
beeke's possession. 13 Tin’s second great cultus statue 
of the Pheidiau circle resembles our Dionysos in the 
treatment of hair and beard (though the latter is shorter) and in the general 
type of countenance, and a comparison of the profiles is highly instructive. 14 
The roughness of the coin prevents close analysis of details, but the likeness of 
the ‘ Sard.umpalus ’ is undeniable. On the other hand, a comparison between 
the bead of our statue and the Asclepios of Melos in the British Museum 
emphasizes the contrast between the Dionysos and a cultus work of the earlv 
fourth century, and makes the suggestion that the former is a work of later 
date quite untenable. 14 - 1 

The Praxitelean view having been discussed, the theory of Welters, 
attributing the work to Cephisodotus, calls for comment. What we know of 
his style is based on the Eirene and Plutus at Munich, but it can for several 



Fin. 2 . — Bikjxze Coin oi 
Athens is the Lobef-cke 
Collection' idilj. 


Iu Arndt, Chn>t. Xu-Cm-lib' m, PI. Co. Amt- 
lung. J/ns. Ciii'iniiiioali. PI. 01. 

11 ( ither ill. stances ale the Aphiveiitc ee kt}tiois 
published in llom. iLCh. 1901. p. 21 : the 
Hope, Alban i, anl Farnese Athenas ; and tie. 

• Sehut/’llehende Botgliese. ’ The hanging sleeve 
is aI~o i haiaeteiistic. 

12 The same treatment oecuis in the Maidens 
of the iheehtheum. 

!■’ Iinhoof and Gaidner, A urn. Combi. FI. 
CC 5. For the full-length figure reproduced 


on Athenian coins, see Iinhoof and Gardnei, 
ibt.l PI. CC, 1-4 

11 None of the leplmas have hitherto been 
l'epi educed in prr.rde : for permission to have 
this statue so photogiaphed I am again indebted 
to Mr. Cecil Smith. The lighting of the 
statue m its pieseut position, makes a satis- 
tdctoiy photngiaph nf the profile impossible. 

1,1 Dehbeiate archaism was. of course, un- 
known to the age of Praxiteles. 
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reasons hardly form a basis for further identifications : (u it is a poor copy 
of a second-rate original, and can hardly be made the ground for attributing 
to Cephisodotus a work so different in character; ( A Cephisodotus does not 
seem to have been a sculptor of great religious force, nor do we know that 
he was influenced by Pheidian tradition ; (c) he was chiefly a worker in 
bronze ; (d) his date is against the attribution. 

All things considered, it seems a fair inference that the Dionvsos was a work 
of the later fifth century, probably, from the fact that a copy was there 
discovered, set up in the great Theatre of Dionysos towards the close of the 
fifth century. 1 "’ We may further conclude that the original was carried off to 
Rome — five out of our six copies were found in Italy — and replaced bv the 
statue whose torso still survives. Its analogies with Pheidian and post- 
Pheidian works have been pointed out, and from its likeness to his seated Diony- 
sos we may perhaps suggest as the sculptor Alcamenes, whose works were so dear 
to the Roman amateur, cuius sunt, opera At/uuis c-juiplara in aedibus sacris d" 

Since this paper was first written a copy of the Hermes Propylaeus of 
Alcamenes, found at Pergamon, has been published by Dr. Conze. Its import- 
ance is very great, especially as confirming the archaic treatment known by 
numismatic evidence to have been used by Alcamenes for his Dionysos , 17 and 
by Pheidias for the Zeus. With its aid and that of the coins the style of 
Alcamenes in dealing with cultus statues can be clearly understood, and its 
discovery does, I venture to think, confirm the tentative attribution to that 
sculptor, based mainly on numismatic grounds, of the ' Sardanapalus ’ and 
its replicas. 

One further point needs mention. Mot only are six copies known to 
exist, but several archaistie works appear to be derived from the same 
original, a further proof of its celebrity. Of these works two may be instanced 
here, the priest of Dionysos, clad in chiton and himation, bis left arm swathed 
in the drapery, of the Dresden base , 15 and the Dionysos of the so-called 
Icarus relief. If, as above suggested, the original stood in the theatre of 
Dionysos, it may well have been widely copied in Hellenistic times, while a 
subsequent migration to Rome would account for the number of copies 
found in Italy. 

We may then claim that copies exist of a cultus statue from the hand 
of a member of the Pheidian circle, possibly that of Alcamenes. If so, not 
only is this the only instance of an existing copy of a cultus figure of the 
period on so large a scale, but its dignity and nobility of type may reflect, 
however faintly, the spirit of that crowning work of Greek art, with which it 
has much in common, the Zeus of Pheidias. 

Katharine A. McDowall. 


16 The Theatre, though completed by Lvccr- 
gus r. 330. belongs in its gei.eial design to an 
earlier age (Gardner, A.u-iLii! .4Hf.fi>, p. 434'. 
Statues of Dionysos stood in the sanctuary at 
the back of the stage buildings, as well as in 
the temples hard by (Fans. i. 20, 3, and Frazer, 
Commentary, pp. 212-213). 

H.S. — VOL. XXIV. 


1 " Pliu, X.R. xxxvi. lo. 

*■ Reiseh's rejection of the coins (£/■</,/■">■ 
1 iiiOoboii'.iisis, p. 10) as too aichaie for the 
Alcamenes statue is now shell n to be baseless. 

13 Daremierg and Saglio. Fig. 2S02 ; . 1 , ,-/ . 
Ziitann, 135$, Pi. cxi. ; Denkui. 150. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ART OF ISAURA NOVA. 


The following paper is due entirely to the suggestion, advice, and 
guidance of my father. But he wishes me to say that he has given me 
simply the same help that he has already given to many and is anxious to 
give to others still. 

The aim of this paper is to show by examples that there is a native and 
indigenous art peculiar to a certain part of Asia Minor, the only part I have 
vet seen, namely, the district around the city of Nova Isaura. It has already 
been observed both bv Prof. Ramsay and by others, that certain artistic forms 
ai e characteristic of certain districts of Asia Minor. In many places these forms 
have persisted from ancient times down almost to the present day. Thus all 
the carpets and embroideries woven at the village of Ladik (the ancient, 
Laodicea Katakekaumene), nine hours north of Iconium, until the middle of 
last century, when the old manufacture ceased, show a vase of particular 
shape, while another vase of a different form is peculiar to the carpets made 
at Mudjnr in Cappadocia. In another village of Lycaonia, every carpet and 
embroidery is marked by a row of little houses. The same is the case with 
the patterns used in several other places : I am told by friends that the 
carpets still woven at Kara-Bunar are recognisable at a glance by those who 
know the pattern characteristic of the place. Similarly we found and 
purchased at I) or la a piece of old embroidery, handed down for generations in 
a family of the village, which shows the same scheme of ornament and 
several of the same decorative details as the sepulchral monuments published 
in this paper. 

Prof. Strzygowski’s writings in support of his theory that the art of Asia 
Minor exercised a strong influence on the development ot late Roman and 
Byzantine Christian art are likely to concentrate attention on this subject at 
the present time. To prove this theory it is necessary in the first place to 
show that there was a native indigenous art in Asia Minor, existing 
independently of Greek or Roman influence. This proof I attempt to give 
for the small district of Nova Isaura. The best way to do so is to set before 
the reader a sufficient number of examples of the Isauran style. I shall 
endeavour also to point out the salient characteristics of each monument. 

In 1890 Prof Ramsay, in company with Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam, 
came by accident to Dorla, mistaking it for another village where they 
intended to stay the night. The sun set as they reached Dorla, but they 
noticed a uumber of inscriptions, and copied a few of them in the fading light 
before hurrying on to their camp at the village of Almasun, two and a half hours 
distant. To this fortunate accident is due the discovery of this site. Though 
Prof. Ramsiv has been collecting information for three years in the Konia 
dbtiict with regard to ancient remains, no one of the hundreds who have 
given him reports about ancient sites has ever mentioned Dorla. It seems to 
have leinained entirely unnoticed. But in 1901, remembering the uncopied 
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inscriptions of 1890, he went back to Dorla and found about fifty inscribed 
stones, with remains of other kinds sufficient to prove the site and reveal 
something of the history of Nova Isaura. 

On looking at these monuments, one is struck over and over again by 
the love of decoration for its own sake which they indicate. They are 
variously and profusely ornamented, as far as one can see, merely because the 
engraver objected to leaving any part of the stone plain and unadorned. 
This love of ornament for ornament’s sake is and always has been character- 
istic of Anatolian, and indeed of all Asiatic art. It is seen even at the 
pieseut time, when the coarsest sacks bear ornamental patterns, and the very 
paper in which shopkeepers wrap their parcels is often adorned with coloured 
pictures. 

There is no clue to the form of the monuments at Dorla. All the 
inscriptions and reliefs or patterns which are here published are on single 
blocks of stone, and though several of these blocks seem to be incomplete in 
themselves, and merely patts of large built tombs (as for example the tomb 
of Bishop Theophilus, where several other fragments of sculptured stone 
were found near the block which bears the inscription), it is not clear whether 
this was the case with all. It is possible and even probable that in many 
instances, particularly when the relatives of the deceased person were poor 
('ep. Figs. 20. 29, 35. etc.), the monument was simply a single block of stone. 

1. — Dorla. In two parts: the right-hand piece is built into the wall of 
the mosque, the other, from which all the top is broken away, is in the 
cemetery on the opposite side of the stream. The former was found by 
Messrs. Ramsay. Hogarth, and Head lam in 1890. the latter by Prof, and 
Mrs. Ramsay in 1901. 
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Hpcoco;’ 7 ravTCOv TXa? rrpo^epeararos l p [r . 

o? Oarer [ei-'] ir>]yfj Oea/eeXos uOavarois’ 
tjiOetov S' [o]f 7>;i’ eiireiy_ea valor " \aapa , 

Zprofttos 7 rpofyepev, ei/ceXos Ae\ia>- 
or rravres <fit\eov peporres, aaroi re Ipevoi re, 

Ka't Kovpai e[l]fj,epa\ kuWos ayaaaapevai. 
dXX’ 6 QOdvos tca/cos earn' os eicirayXov yeyam[ra 
efa7ra'7;[?] irdvva'a). epvo< [e]r rjvKopor. 
rovi >e/f[a] Kal fyiXeovaa rov viea rrorvia pijrpp 
'HpcbfXet's) [<x]in’ iraia'i'v ) TtOfe ot dyXanir. 
eppe /carpi <f>id](oi’, a&uce tbflore, cos ocfieXov oe 
avrov [ it ? cr]oi/ aduvaroi oXiaai. 

The last letter of line 1 may be N, but only the upright line is certain. 
The reading at the end of lines .5 and 7 is also doubtful on the stone : the 
restoration given above does not suit the traces, which are as indicated in 
the epigraphic copy. This restoration was given by Mr. Souter in publish- 
ing the inscription from the first imperfect copy in the Classical Her tew, 189/ . 
p. 96. and seems necessary, though we cannot read it on the stone. The last 
letter in the gap in 1. 12 was either a or e, and the second last also was 
probably a or e, but the traces are very slight. 

The importance of this inscription lies in the fact that it gives 
the name of the place — -yfjv evrei^ea "laapa, (for “Icranpa), i.c., the city 
ot Isaura and the surrounding territory belonging to it. The name 
of the country is Isauria, but the city and the land belonging to the 
city are called Isaura, as Prof. Sterrett has pointed out, Wolfe Expedition. 
p. 150. Zenobios was the most excellent among the young men of Isaura 
and its whole territory. Dorla therefore must be the site of the city Isaura. 
There were two towns of this name, Isaura Palaea and Isaura Yea. Strabo, 
p. 568, calls them villages, meaning however not that they were small places, 
but that they were organised on the Asiatic village system instead of on the 
Greek political system. In other words, neither of them was a 7roXt? at the 
time when Strabo was writing, about 18-20 a.d. But Isaura Palaea had 
become a city by the second century, when it was striking coins. The 
present inscription cannot refer to Isaura Palaea, which lies fit teen or twenty 
miles away to the SAY. across the mount, mi- : and thus Dorla must be the 
site of Isaura Yea, and Prof. Sterrett was not very far wrong when he placed 
Isaura Yea at Dinorna, a deserted site about twelve miles YAY. of Dorla, 
also situated on the extreme edge of the Isaurian highlands. The evidence 
for this lies in an inseiiption found at Dinorna mentioning Annia, the daughter 
of a senator of Isaura, who buried her son in Dinorna. But this inscription 
is not to be understood as showing that Annia lived in the city wheie her 
lather was senator. He was a senator of I-auia, probably Palaea Isaura, the 
great citv of the country and the only one where there was a senate; and 
his daughter married one of the leading men in the town of Dinorna, where 
Prof. Ramsay is dispose 1 to place the Byzantine bishopric Ivorna. 
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Prof. Ramsay thinks that the spelling Isara is not a mere slip for Isaura, 
but more likely an intentional way of representing the native pronunciation 
of the name, which was more like Isawra. In many words where a native 
sound, approximating to w, occurred, the Greek form and spelling vary very 
much : cjj., Olba, Oura, Orba, etc., represent a native Orwa or Ourwa. 

The epitaph is superior to the commonplace metrical forms which are 
very frequent on tombstones in the country. The comparison of the dead 
Zenobios to the hero Hylas is neatly expressed for a village poet. But his 
ideas of quantity are defective — -Hylas in line 1 must be scanned Hylas, and 
in line 10 he seems to think that the omission of ? allows the scansion of 
'Hpd/cXet? as a dactyl, v must be inserted after 7 raiai, in line 10. Hiatus is 
often disregarded. But these faults are venial compared with the crimes 
committed by many village poets in those times. 

The ornament is a combination of two different and inconsistent types. 
The lower part consists of a sunken panel marked off by lines, and a border 
indicated by difference of level. This form is found very widely, and has 
nothing distinctive of the locality. Above this is ornament in the scheme 
characteristic of this district, many examples of which will be found in this 
paper. The fully expressed schema consists of a central arch or pediment 
flanked by two narrower pediments, supported on pillars, hut the lower half 
of this schema is here suppressed to make room for the panel. On each 
side of the panel are five very conventional angular leaves, which also 
are usual in this district (examples in No. 27 and perhaps in No. 19 ; in 
No. 4 they are doubled). 

Thus the decoration of the stone consists of three parts : (1) A sunk 
panel to receive the inscription after the type imported into Dorla with 
other ideas of the Graeco-Roman education ; (2) above the panel the estab- 
lished and traditional type of Nova Isaura ; (3) on each side of the panel an 
Isauran ornament repeated in a meaningless way. 

There is no single idea, no plan, no true design in the decoration. The 
parts are inconsistent with one another. The combination of elements from 
Greek and native art is quite unintelligent : the artist thinks only of decora- 
tion and ornament. Ornament for ornament’s sake is the ruling principle in 
all Anatolian art ; but ornamentation may be intelligent. Here it is unin- 
telligent, and yet the result looked at as a whole has a distinctly decorative 
effect. Vine branches are represented trailing from a vase in the central 
arch, but the leaves are not vine leaves, and the branches have not a natural 
appearance. 

The native and Isauran character of a large part of the ornament makes 
it certain that this stone was carved by a native artisan ; and it is an im- 
portant observation to start from that there are two influences apparent in 
Nova Isaura, the indigenous custom and certain borrowed forms learned along 
with the general Graeco-Roman civilisation, which came by way of the great 
cities on the main lines ot imperial communication and trade, especially 
Iconium. 

The device ol the sunk panel to receive the inscription is quite common 
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in Iconium. A very ornate example i.' publislied by Mr. Cronin in 

100 2, p. 361. With regard to the date of thi-s inscription I may quote Prof. 

Ramsay's opinion. 

‘ This Isauran inscription probably belongs to the fourth century. I 
cannot think that so much command of Greek existed in Nova Isaura in the 
fifth century, when a bishop of Hadrianopolis Phrygian fa city not very far 
distant and exposed to similar influences, but more educated, as being close 
to a great thoroughfare) had to get another peison to sign for him because lie 
did not know how to write (A.D. 431). The reason for the degeneration in 
knowledge and culture between the fourth and the fifth centuries lies in the 
oeneral conditions and is almost universal in Asia Minor. On the other hand, 
this inscription is apparently later than Xo. 2 ; the lettering is much the 
same in form, but the art seems later and more under external influence. 
The end of the third century is not impossible, but the fourth century is the 
most probable date. A quite unusual command of the Greek language is 
shown in the metrical epitaphs of this district : if this epitaph and those in 
Xos. 41, 69, 1 are compared with most of those found in such numbers 
in Central Anatolia, it will be observed that these are composed at home 
in the Isauran territory, with superior knowledge and command of the 
language.’ 

2 (Figs. 2a, 2b). — Dorla. R. 1901 and 1904. Above the ornamental part 
of the stone — Xor ?]iXXa eKoappae v t'ov paKapiov ird-Tvav ro[r y]Xi iK.v7a.70v 
kul 7 tuvtcov <p[i]\ov. Xonilla, if that was the name — the part lost must 
have been only three or four letters — was probably the wife of the bishop. 

Prof. Ramsay considers that this is one of the most interesting and 
important sepulchral monuments ever found in Asia Minor. The stone, a 
massive rectangular block 5 feet 1 i inches in length by 3 feet 9^ inches in 
height, was discovered by Prof, and Mrs. Ramsay in 1901 on the hill on the 
left or western bank of the stream that Hows through the village. On one 
of the long sides is an architectural ornament which takes the form of four 
columns supporting a round arch and two side pediments. The central arch 
is supported on pillars ornamented with a pattern in incised lines, and above 
it are two branches with leaves and bunches of grapes. The shape of these 
leaves is doubtful, as the stone is very much worn. They seem to be trefoils, 
but whether rounded or pointed it is impossible to say: they are jirobably 
intended for vine-leaves, but if so, the delicate points have been worn away. 
Below the arch is an open book, or rather a set of tablets opened ; and in the 
central niche between the columns is a wreath tied above with a ribbon, and 
surrounding the inscription (pi\raro ? o /uciKapioi iruira ? 6 6eov <£tXc 9 , and 
the letters M X, for pvpp, > 7 ? xdpiv. Each of the side-pediments has a round 
boss in the centre : and a garland hangs Bom the supporting pillars, and 
beneath it is the representation of a fish. All the ornament is in relief, with 


lUin-ay along with thi* japei. Kit postponed 
thiGiKh want of ^act. 


1 In a paper on Iranian iiKMipnon- and 
topography intended to be puMid.e-I by Fr< >i 
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the exception of the ribbons supporting the gailands. and the fins of the fish, 
which are merely incised. The fins of the left fish were not visible on the 
stone, and have been restored from comparison with the other. The larger 
part of the epitaph is inscribed above the ornament, close to the upper edge 
of the stone. Several other examples of this simple style of monument, 
found in Lyc-aonia and Pisidia, will be published in the course of this paper, 
and seem to prove that it is of purely local origin. 

The tomb is evidently that of a bishop. In the expression 6 pa/cdpios 
i raVa?, 7r«Va? must be either the name or the title of the person buried 
theie, probably the latter. Judging tiom the general character of Anatolian 
inscriptions, Prof. Eamsav came to the conclusion, in view of the stone in 
11)01, that it was not later than the second half of the third century, and 
that t -arras was the title. This opinion was afterwards confirmed by the fact 
that in one of the Amherst papyri 6 pa/cdpioi; trinza ? is obviously used as a 
title of the Bishop of Alexandria as early as a.d. 270-80. But this epitaph 
shows the remaikahle peculiarity that the title supplants the actual name in 
imitation of the pagan custom, according to which a piiest who became 
iepoowficx; (like the principal priests at Eleusis and in various of the great 
Anatolian cities) dropped his own name and was known simply by bis title. 
This peculiarity is suggestive of a very early date ; and that the stone is an 
early one, prior to the time of Constantine, is shown also by the lettering 
and by the general character of the epitaph and the ornament. The wording 
uf the epitaph, t'ov jXvkvtcitov kcil 7 rdvrcov is of an early Christian 

period, being full of human feeling, whereas the epithets applied to such 
persons as bishops afterwards became much more religious and stereotyped in 
character. Compare the tender expression 

y\vKvrepov (£ wto ? teal 

applied by Aur. Xanthias to his son who died at the age of seven, in a 
Christian inscription of Rome, dated by the consuls of a.d. 238. The phrase 
mivTcoi' is here used in an inscription which is undoubtedly Christian, 

and such moral sentiments are found on many Christian tombstones, but (as 
Prof. Ramsay remarks in Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, ii. p. 195) they 
cannot alone ‘ be taken as a proof of Christian origin. In some cases similar 
sentiments were inscribed on non-Christian tombs as a counterblast to 
Christianity. Thus at Teinenothyrai, C.I.G. 3865 Mdptcov UoXit/tov tfn\oao(f>ov 
vavTutv clearly belongs to the pagan philosophical reaction ’ (on which 

compare Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. p. 506 fi, and an article in 
depositor, Oct. 1901). It seems that they were originally Christian, and 
their occurrence on pagan stones is a proof of the strong influence which the 
new religion exerted even on its opponents. Another example is found 
in L d us and Bishoprics oj Phrygia, ii. p. 386 f. Xo. 232. The expression 
7 tui’tcov occurs in an inscription of Tarsus, which may perhaps be 

restored [ 1 ; eV] Tip aiiovi fy. thaicr <f>opoi o irdvrcov at . r.X. The 

inscription continues in the ordinary style of epitaphs, though with some 
unusual features (published with some difference by Messrs. Heberdey and 
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Wilhelm in 11' it tier A lad. Denl&chrijtui, 1890, p. 5). It is evidently either 
(.'hrhtian or of the reaction, when the aim was to show that paganism was 
superior to Christianity on its own lines. At Salonika tw ttuvtcov <p£\ai 
\lv\rlyo) is probably pagan (. Mitlli . Inst. Allan IS! Mi, p. 98). 0 eov ipiXos is 
probably a play on Theophilus, the real name of the bishop. 

The fish, the common symbol of the Christians in the early 
centuries, passed out of use at a comparatively early date, and the same is 
true of the open book which appears on this stone and which may represent 
the Bible. This symbol occurs also on seveial North -Phrygian tombs, which 
Pi of. Ramsay published in the Eqmitor in 1888, arguing that they weie 
Christian on account of the formula tov 0eov erv filj dSi/c/)crei<;? which occurs 
in some of them and that the tablets must be understood to indicate the 
Bible, The present inscription may be regarded as complete confirmation of 
this argument, or at least of the first part of it: this class of gravestone is 
Christian. 

The character of the ornament on this stone also points to an early date, 
probably the third century A.D. It seems at first sight to be an earlier stage 
of the elaborate decoration common on Byzantine and Roman sarcophagi of 
the fourth century, a row of figuies standing in niches, with highly intricate 
and elaborate tracery and architectural ornament. Here we have the semi- 
architectural schema, without the human figures. But, as one stone after 
another is discovered, we see that the schema is a traditional type in Nova 
Isaura, characteristic of the place, which is likely to have lasted for centuries, 
varied, but never essentially changed. The fact that it is a simpler stage of 
the fourth century sarcophagus style would not, taken alone, prove anything 
about date. But this monument is ver}' much larger than the other Dorla 
monuments, and represents an attempt to improve upon and elaborate the 
native type. New elements are introduced on this stone which are unknown 
on any of the other stones in Dorla ; and yet it is indubitably among the very 
earliest of all the examples found iu the village. This more ambitious style 
is a proof that more money, care, and work were spent on this stone. It was 
the tomb of an exceptional person (either through his wealth or through his 
rank) and it represented the highest stage of which local art was capable, 
elaborating the native schema by imported additions, especially the fish, that 
wide-spread symbol, which was certainly not invented in Nova Isaura, but intro- 
duced there from outside. Now, had this large and ambitious monument been 
built in the fourth century, it would probably have shown some of the Graeco- 
Roman forms most characteristic of that time ; taking into consideration the 
entire absence of those characteristic fourth century forms, and the fact that in 
the Dorla series this has all the appearance of being among the earliest, 3 we must 
infer that it belongs to the third century. 

The ornament scattered liberally over the surface of the stone contains 
various elements; but none of these are neeessaiily borrowed from a formed 

- The formula is always misspelt ; but the but it belongs to an older type, the oidinary 
above seems to have been the intention. pagan heioun. 

J Onlv No. 59 seems to be distinctly earlier, 
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Graeco-Roman art The fish was taken as a symbol, not as an artistic 
element, and is placed on the tomb to be significant, and not merely to be 
ornamental. We have in this stone a simple development of the native art. 
and not a mixture of an indigenous and an exotic art. 

Other elements in the ornamentation, besides the fish, are almost 
ceitainly symbolical. The vine branch above the central pediment indicates 
that the bishop was a branch of the true vine, the open book, as has been 
stated, represents the Bible, and the garland symbolises the crown of life. 
It is probable that the six-leaved rosettes are al>o symbolical. The frequenev 
of this rosette on Lycaonian Christian monuments, and the way in which it 
is employed in one which I hope to publish in a subsequent article, suggest 
that it is a modification of the early Christian monogram X, orimnallv 
representing X(pio-ro The book should be compared with the 

mosaic inscription of Xaro in Africa (Hammam-Lif), instrumenta scrvi tai on 
an open diploma. This inscription was in mosaic in a room beside the 
church, containing the sacred books, etc. Rev. Arch. 1901. p. 368 {Listruiiiento 
= ' Scriptures,’ Tertull. Apol. 19, 21. 47 ; insti uiacnto Uttcratamc, id. il. 18.) 

The title irctTra ? employed in this inscription is extremely interesting. 
It proves what was before probable, that this title was at first emploved 
much more widely and was gradually restricted in use. Heraeus, Archie f\ 
latiin. Lexicogr. xiii. p. 137, says that the use of Papa to indicate the Bishop 
in Roman inscriptions begins about A.D. 300 (quoting from de Rossi, Inner. 
Chris/. Iritis Bom. i. p. cxv = Antli. Lat. epigr. G56, 2) and that from the 
sixth century it is confined to the Pope (quoting from Caesar, de net. tit. 
Christ, p. 05;, Prof Harnaek in Bert. Sifcnngsler. 1900, p. 990, points out 
that in the \\ est Papa was, in early times, used only in Rome, but was there 
employed as the ordinary term for bishop, either of Rome or of any other 
place. Tertullian uses it sarcastically of the Roman bishop Callistus. In 
the East Harnaek thinks it was used only in Egypt, and only of the bishop of 
Alexandria, so that u pa/cdpios ird-rras was the recognised title of that bishop 
alone, while other Egyptian bishop' were styled wari/p ijfiosv. In the pre- 
Aieene period, as he says, the title 7r«7ra< ; is not known to have been used of 
am other Eastern bishop : but it was customary for the Alexandrian bishops 
from at least as early as 250. Only in the letter of Pseudo-Justin to Zenas 
and Serenus the title 6 7r«7ra? occurs. This Isauran inscription shows that 
Pi of. Harnaek s distinction is too rigid, and that the phrase was used in Asia 
Minor during the third century. Ur. Sanday also quotes Gregory Thaum. 
Bp. Con on. l. Ov ~ci Bpwpara ijpds fiapei, iepe (r. I. iepcoTare) irdira (Routh. 
Bill. Ai'.r. iii. 250), date not long after 254. 

Though a bishop is mentioned in this epitaph, the name Isaura never 
occurs in the Bvzantine li-ts of bishoprics. Prof. Ramsav has shown in an 
article on Lycaoni.i, which is already printed and will be published in the 
Austiiau Jnhi'i Anj/r. 19u4, Part II., that the two neighbouring towns, Isaura 
Nova and Ivorna, weie bishoprics in eailv time, but were merged in the great 
autokephams bishopric ol Isaura Palaea, called Leontopolis some time after 
381. and probably at the same time that the name Leontopolis was given to 
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Isaura, about 474. 4 Basil himself, Ep. 190, dreaded this loss of independence 
for the fUKpOTro\iTeiai ? i'jToi puKpoKco/j,LaL<t Tat? e/c 7 TaXaiou eTTUJK cnr(in> Opovov 
exovcrais, and in order to prevent it when the bishopric of Isaura Palaea was 
vacant about 374, he wrote to Amphilochius of Ieonium and recommended 
the nomination of officials called izpo'iaTap.evoi for the smaller towns or cities 
before a new bishop was appointed for Isaura. Prof. Ramsay in 1901 
discovered the grave of one of these officials at Alkaran, between Korna and 
Xea Isaura, with the inscription y/ipiv Kdi/®j/o? [7 rpo]ujTa[pievov\ : 

see Xo. 45. 

The name ira-jras, applied to the priest of Males Galatiae in Acta S. 
Theodoti, is quoted by a writer in Anal. Boll. xxii. p. 327 as a proof that the 
document was not written by a contemporary, but belongs to a later age. In 
view of our inscription this argument falls to the ground, and the use of the 
term TraVa? in that document is rather favourable to the view (advocated by 
Prof. Ramsay many years ago, and recently by Prof. Harnack and others) 
that the Acta S. Theodoti is a good documeut of early date. 

3. — In the wall of the mosque at Dorla (R. 1904 ). Md«epo? real ’Oa[? /c]ai 
’Az/[co ] \ ?]t? 7; iKoapbiicrav top 7 racn <f>i\ov eTTi'a/coTrov M ufifiav. 

It is doubtful whether certain marks to the left of 1. 1 indicate a letter. This 
stone also shows the scheme characteristic of the district, the rounded pedi- 
ment Hanked by two pointed ones, all supported by four columns. The more 
conventional form of wreath which here appears is very common on tomb- 
stones in this district, as are the two implements below it. The one on the 
right is evidently a hammer, while the other apparently represents some sort 
of knife or sickle: it appears in complete form in Xo. 22. Under the right- 
hand pediment is a complicated ornament represented in the epigraphical copy 
by cross lines. A more correct representation of a small part is given below. 
(Fig. 31/). Each lozenge is indented with sides sloping to a deep point in the 
centre, and each is separated by a ridge, viz., the general level of the surface 
from the surrounding lozenges. This is probably intended to represent a 
fisherman’s net; and, if so, the ornament is significant and not purely decora- 
tive. It is extremely unfortunate that the corresponding symbol or ornament 
under the left pediment has been completely defaced, probably because its 
character offended Mohammedan taste. 

With regard to the date of this inscription I quote the following from 
Prof. Ramsay : — ‘ If this inscription were late, it might be argued that 
“ YlaatfjnXov ” has perhaps here become a Single epithet, and is no 
longer felt to be a pair of words, as it is in many second and third century 
inscriptions. But on the other hand this epithet does not belong to the 
later stereotyped Byzantine phraseology; and nothing in the inscription 


4 ■ That date may he taken as the final legal ot those two places came to an einl atter 451, 
confirmation of the subjection v Inch liad long when they sent bishops to Chaleedon, but 
been aimed at by the bishops oi Palaea Isaura before 474.' — WALE. 

(as is clear fiom Basil Joe. cit-}; the bishops 
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suggests the ecclesiastical system as it can be seen almost fully formed in the 
writings of the three great Cappadocians, Basil and the Gregorios. The first 
half of the fourth century seems to be the latest allowable date lor this 
inscription. It might possibly be assigned to the third.’ 

The crosses placed so inconspicuously as part ot the ornamentation heie 
should be noted. The earliest position of the cross on gravestones was pro- 
bably above the inscription. In this situation it might pass for a sort ot 
ornament, and thus it would not draw attention too prominent K, while it 
would be significant to those who could understand. As has been pointed 
out by Prof. Ram. -a v, Cit-ia unJ IJish. <J Phi'i/gia, ii. p. 50—, that is thechai- 


jca Kt.reck.AioA Aiw 
L \ A A - A At A£r <L\CCU^C A M 
TO.'TTtCiCp. ACNgTTiCKOiToN 
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act eristic of third century Christian epitaphs. An inscription (probably of 
the third century , found a few miles west of Laodiceia Katakekaumene in 
Galatic Phrygia, and published by Mr. Hogarth, J.H.8. 1890, p. 165, No. 23, 
belorgs to this class ; the editor has omitted the cross above the inscription 
.which was recopied by Prof. Ramsay in 1891). 

Later than this are (1 ) the class of inscriptions in which the developed 
symbol jc or J) is placed above the epitaph, as for example Ath. J litth. xiii. 
1887, 256, No. 70; the class in which the simple -R is placed before the 
first word (and often after the last word) of the inscription, and in the same 
line with it. On this subject see the concluding note. 

4. — Dorla. R. 1901 and ID 1 )!, t'ov TeifitMTarov hidicovov TuBeiv 'Savva 
1 7 fxijTrip Kal Ovd\yio^ kui 'P ovifios oi dSe\(f)ol avrov eKocfiijcrav fi.%. 

Fig. 4,. The six-leaved rosette which appears here is a very common 
ornament in various slightly modified forms on tombstones in Lycaonia. 
Rosettes of this kind are common also in Pisidia, but generally have eight 
leaves instead of six. Prof. Ramsay has seen no exception to the rule that 
the six-leaved rosette is characteristic of Lycaonia and the eight-leaved 
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of Pi Adi a ; but the Pisidian examples which he has seen are too few in 
number to justify any confident assertion of this principle. 

The symbol of the swastika Ft! occurs frequently on stones both on the 
frontiers of Pisidia and on the borders ot Lycaonia and Isauria. Prof, feterrett 
( Wolfe Erudition, No. 220, cp. also Nos. 56, 93) mentions a stele with 



Fig. 4. 

grape-vines and this svmbol. There is nothing distinctively Christian about 
the inscription, but Prof. Sterrett is probably right in considering if to be 
Christian. 

This tomb of the deacon is distinctly later than that of Bishop Theo- 
philus ;No. 2). The ornament and arrangement are closely analogous to 
the tomb of Bishop Mammas, but later, as the phrase t ov Tet/xicoraTor 
hiaKovov has already the technical character of the Byzantine church formulas. 
But the general fonn of the inscription is still of the older type, and it can 
nardlv be much later than the middle of the fourth century, and may even 
be as early as the time of Constantine; on the vhole a date about the epoch 
of Basil, a.d. 353 — 370, is most probable. It is quite probable that the 
tombs ot Bishop Mammas and Deacon Tabeis were made in the same work- 
shop, and are separated by only a very few years from one another. The 
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tomb of Rufus, Xo. 16. comes from the same workshop, and must there- 
fore be placed in the same period. 

5 (Fig. 5\ — Dorla. R. 19U4. 'O uyvoTaroi /cal fjSueir})*; Kal 7racr>7? 
operi)? k £K ocr l u)]/j.evos 2 taajuoai > eirlcrKOTTO ?. 

Tlte proportions of the ornament on this tombstone are almost identical 
with those of Xo. 21 : but in the one case the inscription is placed in the 



Fir. 5. 

space above, in the other it is written across the ornament. The columns 
are a little more Greek and exotic in shape in Xo. 5 than in Xo. 21. But 
the two evidently come from the same workshop and belong to the same 
period. They were standing ready-made in the shop, and bought before the 
inscriptions were placed on them, according to the custom observable in many 
other cases, whereas Xo. 2 was perhaps made by special order to suit Bishop 
Theophilus. 

It is difficult to decide whether this pair or the three, Xos. 3, 4, and 16, 
should be placed earlier. The language of Xo. 5 is more artificial and 
elaborate than that of Xo. 3, but on the other hand it differs from the 
formulae which were already accepted and stereotyped about SCO, and must 
represent an older local growth of terminology which was afterwards 
abolished by the general custom of the Church (seen in Xo. 4). It might 
very well he that Sisamoas succeeded Mammas, and the Deacon was a 
vounger contemporary of Sisamoas, while the two sets of stones came from 
two rival workshops. 

i)Sve 7 t?;? is an old epic and poetic word, applied to Xestor in Homer, also 
to Muses, Apollo, a lyre, etc. It is characteristic of the Greek used in the 
rural districts of the plateau to employ old poetic words, as Prof. Ramsay has 
pointed out in (he case of reKfioop and others. ?5Sue7r;/? seems to have become 
a standing epithet of bishops in Xova Isaura : ep. Xo. 30 in the inscrip- 
tions of Xova Isaura, which will be published by Prof. Ramsay in the Papers 
of the Amei ican School <>f Rome. 

G. — In the wall of a house at Alkarau, one hour X. of Dorla. The scheme 
is -till the same as on the preceding stones, but a little more elaborated. 
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Whorls of curved lines are inserted in the spaces between the tops of the 
pediments, and beneath the rounded central arch appears a shell-like 
ornament, which, in a more developed form, is very frequent on Byzantine 



sarcophagi. Below this is a garland which, like those hanging beneath the 
side pediments, is of a more conventional and less natural type than those 
on the Bishop’s tomb (No. 2). The name Indakos is a fuller form of Inzas, 
the name of a bishop of Korna (12 miles N.W.) in a.d. 881. On the common 
variation between forms in A and Z compare Histor. Gcogr. of Asia J I. 
pp. 2 (So. 318, adding Arianzos of Cappadocia and Ariandos in an unpublished 
inscription of the Lydian district Katakekaumene. 

7. — A broken fragment in the wall of a house at Dorla : the inscription 
is lost. We have here a still further development of the same schema. In 



the pointed pediment is an ornament of tluee concentric circles, above it 
appears the whorl of curved lines occurring in No. <:>, and a bunch of grapes, 
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and to the right is part of a rounded arch within which is the shell also 
seen in Xo. 6. One of the two columns supporting the pediment is twisted, 
and between them is a male figure wearing a cap and a flowing mantle. 
This monument, when complete, probably showed a female figure under the 
lio'ht side pediment, similar to the Pisidian inscription found at Kvr Stefan 
near Colonia Parlais by Prof. Ramsav in 1886, which is here added for 
comparison ( Fig. lb). The text is published by Mr. Cronin, J.H.S. 1902. 
p. 114. The details were not drawn by Prof. Ramsay, who only sketched 
the general outline : they are added here from his verbal notes. 

The Isauran schema is here elaborated by the addition of something of 
the Greek anthropomorphic tendency. In accordance with what has been 
said on Xo. 1, this addition must be attributed to the influence of Greek 
education and knowledge, coming through the great cities like Iconium. 
The native architectural schema is here still the ruling element, and the 
exotic idea is subsidiary, filling up empty spaces, but the pillars are in shape 
Graeco-Roman rather than of the old native fashion. 

8. — One side of the sarcophagus of Sidamaria, in Lycaonia, cow in the 
Imperial Museum, Stamboul. When we come to this sarcophagus, found in 
the same district, and so nearly resembling in scheme of ornament the stones 
just given, we can scarcely doubt that it is a later development of the same 
principle ; the native schema has been embellished and added to through 
contact with Greek artistic ideas. Here we have still several columns 
supporting rounded pediments or arches, a series of figures in the niches 
between the pillars, and within each arch an elaborate variant of the shell 
which has already appeared in a simple form on Xos. 6 and 7. The lower 
portion of the scheme is partially suppressed to make room for the figur. s. 
and both the capitals of the columns and the pediments are decorated with 
highly elaborate open-work tracery. The columns themselves are twisted, a 
style already airpearing in X'o. 7 (also Xo. 21). But the Greek sculpture has 
now become the ruling element, and the native schema only appears in the 
background. The two elements are, however, just as inconsistent with one 
another here as they are in Xo. 1 : a hunting scene of the Greek fashion is 
placed amid the columns and arches of the South Anatolian schema, and 
wherever the latter interferes too much with the Greek figures it is suppressed. 
On two other sides of the same sarcophagus pointed central pediments 
appear flanked by rounded arches. This style must be attributed to an 
Anatolian city where Greek woik was well known; but there is probably too 
much of the Greek element for a central Anatolian city, like Xova Isaura or 
even Iconium, and the scale of the monument is too great for the humbler 
workshop* of those cities. In lb cur iks Elmirs Anciciinm, 19ul, p. SYS. 
Prof. Ramsay pointed out that two great examples of this developed art had 
been found, one in the Lycaonian city Sidamaria, and the other in the 
maritime Isanrian city SelenGa, and that the sculptural ornament on both 
t\as so similar as to prove their origin from a single workshop, and hence he 
inferred that the point of common origin must have been the great city ol 
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iarsus, where alone an atelier capable of producing such works is likelv to 
have existed. Thence one example was carried over the great Roman road 
through the Cilician Gates into Lycaonia, and tire other bv sea to Soleucin. 



Fig. S. 


This hypothesis suits all the known conditions. Tarsus attracted the aspiring 
youth of Lycaonia and Cappadocia (see article • Tarsus’ in Hastings’ Diet, of 
the Bible, iv. p. 685), and was itself influenced by them while it influenced 
their development. 


9. — At Alkaran. 1904. 

[o Seiva eKoa^aeu K« VjSSiv r'ov 6iov avrov. 

With the difference that it has no pointed pediment and is much plainer in 
style, this stone so much lesembles Xo. 6 that nothing more need be said 
about it. 

1I.S. — VOL. XXIV. 
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10. — Dork. R. 1904. In a dark stable: decaiL sometimes uncertain. 
A vp. KAeo[zh]/cou e/focr/r^o-ea Sou-vav rijv yXvKVTaTrjv [av]rov 

avrfiiov /r. %. Crosses approximating to the Maltese cross are here used. 



Fig. 10. 


This is one of the rare cases at Dorla in which the two side pediments are 
suppressed. 
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11.— K ara Senir. R. 1904. The rudeness of the letters, as well as of 
the figures, is too great for reproduction. The stone is mutilated, and the 

' Yy m yp' i kaa$ 

! RAHlA//X^N\'' OYA l CrAf ! 

! K AA£ £ ((' \\-.A©AN A ; 


t A0ANA. 
ii TOC ! 







reading remains uncertain. The left half of the inscription is given by 
Prof. Sterrett, Wolfe Expccl. p. 30. 

In ]. 1, the letter after IT is uncertain, O or (f) ; and the last letter seems 
to be N, but must be intended for H. Possibly the text is E vpvpi, ’CD rcfn 
KaX[ff\, ITa7r/a Ka\e, 01181 ? yap adavarof : evpvpi is for evpoipei. 

The figure in the centre is also difficult. Is it pagan, one of the 
Dioscuri with the star over his head, or is the star a rude cross as in No. 10 ? 
The formula ovSeU uddvaTos occurs often in Christian inscriptions, but also in 
pagan epitaphs. But the doubt as to the religious character of the relief is 
removed by comparison with the indubitably Christian inscription in 
C.I.L. iii. 14315 (from Salona in Dalmatia) + evpvpi " Ayovara ‘ oeii? 
dOdvaTos. Prof. Ramsay has given examples of the use of ovSe i? dOdvaros by 
Syrian Christians in Expositor, 1895, vol. i. pp. 58, 59. Compare also C.T.G. 
It ul. Sic. 114 (from the Syracusan catacombs), which ends with the acdnmatw 
evpoipei. As the horseman is imitated from the customary representation of 
the Dioscuri, it appears that in this case the Christians took over a pagan 
type and used it to express their own ideas. The type is similar to No. 12 
found at Dorla, but not exactly the same. Hence it is given here though it 
perhaps lies outside the territory of Nova Isaura. 

12. — Doila. R. 1890 and 1904. M dp/cos e/cocrppcre N avvav K cunikiov 
r r/v y \vKvraTT\v avrov 'yvvauca p. y. Side pediments suppressed, as in No. 10. 



Fig. 12. 


V 2 
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13. — Dorla. R. 1890, 1901, not seen in 1904. and presumably destroyed. 
"ArSta? eKoap.ru rev ^Id^tpav Tijv Ovyarepa. The copy ot 1S9H has 
"Ap8a>$, a name which seems probable in itself ; but as that copy was taken 
after sunset, when the light was fading, the other reading must be preferred . 



Fig. 13. 


Here the ordinary schema has disappeared entirely, and an arrangement in 
two parts is preferred. The following example from Ahnasun, about six 
miles south on the frontiers of Derbe and the Isaurian country, is more like this 
than any other Dorla stone ; hence possibly this has been imported to 
Dorla. 

14. — Almasun. R. 1904. IIo7r\d? OuarcoXft] dvyarpl avrov /u,.%. Prof. 
Sterrett has published his text, Wolfe Exited., p. 36, but reads Ovavla. it is 
quite possible to take the U) as the crowning member of the pediment ; this 



Fu. 14. 
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was observed on the stone, but the letter following is A. not A, and there is 
space for a letter between it and Q. 5 Hence OnancoAt?, a by-form of 
OiWaV?, or in later spelling Bai/aAt?, No. 27. seems preferable. With the 
variation in the vowel compare the many examples quoted in Histor. Geogr. 
of Asia M., p. 437, TarTas-TorT???, * ATpcpa-Orpoia, Halala-Loulon, etc. 
The form OuavaiXf would suggest that the penult in OvavaXf is long. 


15. — Dorla. R. 1904. Letters very rude. 

)) Selva e«do-]/a?;[<ren tov avS]pa ain]? [name] pvgpg'i ■%( d)p(tv ). 

&i]a re^vLTcov A v\ov Hair/ov /cal Td KoTro[v]to?. 

Kottojuo? is probably the right form of the last name, see Sterrett, 
Wolfe Expcd. p. 59. This seems to be the corner of a stone of the usual 


M I u/ 


M H 

^AAVTHC 

x p 

A Tt X N lTu.’N 
AV AO V fT A TT I ON 



M i 1 C 



Fig. IS. 


type, but the side pediment was round, not pointed. It must have been a 
stone of large size. The regular Dorla type has pointed pediments flanking 
a round ax-ch; but rounded side arches enclosing a pointed central space 
occur in No. 14, 20, 25, as well as in 7 a (which is Pisidian), and No. 9 shows 
all the three spaces rounded. 

This is one of two cases in Nova Isaura in which the artisans, whose 
existence there we lxxy such stress on, are mentioned. Technitai are often 
mentioned in a district of Isaura only four or five miles south, Sterrett, 
Wolfe Expccl. pp. 49, 83, and in an unpublished inscription found in 1904 
by Prof. T. Callander. 


16. — Dorla. R. 1901, 1904. ravrgv rg v crTgXgv eargaev 'P ovtfxp tco 
aifivrjcrTtti tm ddXlq> Ag pgr pios 6 iraTgp p. ■%. 

On the arrangement and date see No. 3. The complicated swastika on 
the right side is unusual. 


5 Prof. Sterrett shows this space correctly in his epigraphic copy. 
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17. — Dorla. R. 1890, 1904. Qovffov Mw? hcbaiiijcrev B d\aO0iv t!)v 
a8e\cj)r]v avTfjs. The names are very characteristically Isaurian. It would 
not be natural that names of this type should persist later than the fourth 



century ; personal names of Christian character came into use gradually from 
the latter part of the third century onwards. With Mos (which was common 
at Olba ) compare Tas, Bas, Zas, Plos, also Dazas, Tetes, etc., in Isauria. 
Pisidia, and Lycaonia. Thouthous, Thiouthious, Sousous, Zouzous, are mas- 
culine ; Thouthou is feminine. 

IS. Doila. R. 1901, 1904. A]op. Ova\ep([?] eKoapL^a-ev [tJoj/ v'ov 
KXeoviKov. As praenomen, Aurelius, regularly abbreviated Aur., came into 
use about 212, according to Prof. Ramsay’s hypothesis advanced in J.H.S. 
18S3, p. 30, and corroborated by numerous examples seen since that time. 
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It is only the use of the praenomen that begins about 212, the nomen Aure- 
lius, or M. Aurelius, ’.vus in use earlier. The use of the praenomen Aur. is 


: A.'VPO VAA£ PI 
;Ce kg cmhccn 

f/ONVONICA e 
0- ONikon 




Fig. 13. 


most frequent in the third century, and can hardly have lasted later than 
about 350. 


19.— Dorla. R. 1904. The stone is broken in two parts ; one is built 
into the south wall of the mosque, and one into the north wall, evdaSe 
./ce[i]rai II«7ra? OkXvco ?. The sixth and seventh letters of 1. 2 are very 
uncertain and possibly a letter is lost. This inscription is one of the latest 
.at Dorla. The letters are coarse and late in form. It may be assigned to the 
fifth century ; and there is no reason why it might not be even later, except 
the analogy of the other stones. The inscription is on the sunk tablet within 
4i raised border, resembling that in No. 1, and strikingly like the important 
fourth century inscription No. 40. 



Fig. 19. 


20.— Dorla. R. 1904. On a large stone beside the tomb of Bishop 
Theophilus. The names TaZo? and Aoukios are used here together, possibly 
both applied to the same person, more probably two persons are meant. The 
simple name in the nominative on an ornate gravestone occurs also in 
Nos. 6, 33, 30, 37. The ornament is very simple, and the tomb is probably 
-early. 
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Fio. 20. 

21. — Dorla. R. 1004. A vp '] Ova\ep[t]<; ’E[ . . . . ]ov [it<:6<j]pn]ffev 
t'ov ci&e\(f)6v 'O pTrjcriv pv. x a - The last name is the Latin Hortensius. Aur. 
used as equivalent to a praenomen is inserted at the beginning, as one or 
two letters seem to have been lost there. A shorter praenomen than Aur. 
may have been used. Praenomina began to pass out of use in the third 
century after .t.D. 212. They were important before that time as proving 
Roman citizenship ; but when all fiee citizens of the provinces had become 
Roman, the value of the praenomen disappeared and it was gradually disused. 
The Latin character of the names also favours a comparatively early date. 
On the other hand it is probable that the name Valerius was introduced 
into Daura Nova in the time of Diocletian. Aur. Valerius was probably 
born about 200-300 ; and the stone may be dated about 330-350, when all 
the circumstances of name and style are taken into account. 



Fk;. 21. 


22. — Dorla. R. 1904. 2oa? eKoapyjaev z.[ ] tov Trarepa avroi '/ 

x^ l P lv - The curved knife which occurs on so many of the tombstones 
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has here a long handle added, making it like a knife for pruning trees. 6 The 
other implement on the right is one that is still commonly used in rough 


'.CACt KOCUrtCt Mi 
T ON !TAT£ P A AY TO V UNH 



Fig. - 2 - 2 . 


field work : it consists of a wooden handle inserted in the centre of an iron 
instrument with a point at one end and a flat edge at the other. The centre 
ornament occurs on Nos. 3, 4, 16. If there is no mistake in the copy E must 
be taken as the minuscule form of z (£), as sigma is represented by c. 

23. — Armasun. R. 1904: text in Sterrett, Wolfe Exped. p. 36. 
A drawing is given here for the form of the curved implement. OvariaXn 
eKoafir/aev ArjTpiov vlov auT?]s. The name is Detrios, and not Demetrios. 



Fig. 23. 


24. — Dorla. R. 1901, 1904. A olja obcovopeicraa fj aefiinj. Doxa may be 
assigned to the fifth century. Her name is of the Christian type. The old 
class of tombstone is now disused, though this official in a convent was likely 
to be buried with some state. The word ol/covofieuro-a is not given by 
Stephanus, and it is difficult to say whether it should be taken as the title of 
a female official in the church, or as meaning simply the wife of an 
otwoco/xo? . 

AO5AOIK0N0M£ICCA 

HCOmNM 

Fig. 24. 



6 Mr. G. F. Hill points out that it occurs on coins of Etenna as an instrument of offence. 
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25. — Dorla. R. 1901, 1904. N earrop kcu Po0^>o? aue[aTpaa\i> 

Kou[ ]p aXficov fjbvi'nxT]<f [xupiv]. The restoration is doubtful. The 

forms of the ornament are simple and early, like No. 20. 



20. — Dork. R. 1901. Ilei-po? ifco^afirjae ror] delov avrov nerpo[i/. 

The want of the more elaborate ornament in eases like this and some 
others (Nos. 22, 27-37) is to be explained by poverty : a cheap stone was all 
that Peter could afford. His name and his uncle’s name show the influence 
of Christian custom, but Peter was early introduced into Anatolian nomen- 
clature, though not so early as Paul, nor did Peter ever become so common. 


1TCTP OC£l<\ 




Fn;. 2(5. 
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27. — Dorla. R. 1901. BaraXi? iKocrjjLrjaev top a8e\(fc'ov TlaiKor. 
Compare No. 26. 



Fig. 27. 


28. — Dorla. R. 1901. N<ii/z/[a 



Fig. 2$. 


29. — Kara Senir. R. 1 90-L This stone of a simple village character is added 
for the symbol on the left, and as an illustration of the rule that poor people 
like the inhabitants of this village contented themselves with simpler and 
cheaper ornament. 

MAPkOCEWCMHCt NTTA u/iOTOKi 


Fig. 29. 

30. — Euren, ruins between Dinek and Dorla. R. 1901. M afifieU 
eKoa^rjcrev Aovpfxav top aSe\(f)OV avT>]<;. 

The name Lourmas, compared with Lourmithras in No. SS, is seen 
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to be compounded with an element Lour, which also occurs as a personal 
name under the form Lir in a Pisidian inscription. 7 Lour-mas seems to be a 
compound of the Semitic type, like Abd- Allah, Servant of God. Ma is the 
common name of the Great Goddess, the Mother, the Earth. Prof. Ramsay 
points out that Lydian M<wu?, Earth (Hesych.), is the same word, as is also 
Maia in Greek Mythology. With the’variatiou in the vowel compare No. 14, also 

MAMMeiC£KOCM.HC€NiAoY PUa\ 

TONAA£A4>ON AYT HC % 



(ov for av in the Ionic Greek dialect of the Lydian coast. Maussollos is derived 
from Mau, by the very common Lydian and Carian suffix in personal names. 
Mai-andros is another derivative : compare Skam-andros (in which Skam is a 
word meaning earth, Skt. ksham, Greek j^dwv). The precise meaning of 
the word Lour or Lir remains still uncertain. 

The ornament within the circle is probably a candlestick. It occurs in 
more ornate form in No. 31. 


ol. — Dorla. Fragment of stone ornamented in incised lines, built into 
the doorway of a house close to the tomb of Bishop Theophilus. 




32.— Dorla. R. 1901. 


[o Selva e’/c]do-[/x??]o-e[i> Zo]v£ovv t ov dSeXcfjov avroi. 


:pdi:?HC€ 
"-'fcY Z OVNT O N A A 
£ A 4> O N A V TO Y 



Fin. 32. 


Revue des Univ. du Midi, 1S95, p. 357. 
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83. — Dorla. R. 1901. II. ADuo? Toikto? larpos. A name so entirely 
Roman as this is likely to be not later than the third century. 

T^AI AlOCI OYA IOCIATPOC 



Fig. 33. 


34. — Dorla. R. 1901, 1904. [o Selva ej/cdcr/rpcre rljv fir/repa. The central 
ornament is unusual on the grave-monuments, but persists in Dorla till recent 
times (see photograph published on p. 2S9). 


KOCMHC6 

\_N) MHT6.PA 



85. — Dorla. R. 1901. ^avcrreva dviaTyaep to[v] v'ov aurov ' HpaicXrjv 
p, Rude, poor, and illiterate, the gravestone of a very humble person. 

,t?A v CT 6 N A 

A 'hie CTHcewro 

YONAVTOVHPAK 

KAHN 

H 0 A 

Fig. 35. 


36. — Dorla. R. 1901. Letters of a late form: not earlier than the fifth 
century. 



AM KA AcC 



Fig. 36. 
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37. — Dor la 1904. ” Ainras Ke AoiKiojy]. 

A TT n A C K AOVKIO 



38. — Iii the cemetery of the Greek church, Agia Metamorphosis, at 
Konia. R. 1904. The stone has been worked over within the last few 
months, and much defaced, but most of the details can be recovered with 
certainty, except the nature of the ornaments in relief in the spaces between 
the columns. 

In passing through the cemetery Prof. Ramsay saw this stone, and recog- 
nised it at once as being of the fine Dorla limestone and as having come 



trom the same workshop as A us. 5 and 21. As the grave was a iccently 
made one, he encpiired to what family it belonged, and was able eventually 
to trace it back to a village called Tchumra, about half-way between Dorla 
and Konia. Further he could not trace it, and it remains uncertain whether 
the stone was brought to Tchumra recently or not : but there can be no doubt 
that his first impression was correct, and that it was cut by the same 
workman as A os. 5 aud 21. The ornament in the central space between 
the columns is evidently a representation of two birds. Those in the side 
-paces are unfortunately so much defaced that it is impossible to say what 
they are. though the general outline is pretty certain. 

This is the onlv one of the three which has been drawn to scale. It 
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was impossible for various leasons to make measured drawings of the others ; 
and for them the ultimate authority lies in sketches made by my father 
according to simple eyesight. But he recognised the same heavy proportions 
in this as in the other two, which he knew the better from having drawn 
them, and from having already observed the difference in their proportions 
from the other monuments of Dorla. 

The last Fig. (39) shows a piece of embroidery which Mrs. Ramsay 
purchased in Dorla, where it had been handed down for many generations in 
a family resident there. 



Fig. 39. 

The pattern is a variation of the design characteristic of Isaura Nova, 
adapted to suit the different material, and repeated as often as the width 
of the cloth permits. There are three pointed pediments, that in the middle 
one considerably larger than the other two, and all having a boss above the 
point. The pillars suj)porting the central pediment have been transformed 
into palm trees, which rise above the spring of the arch and incline over 
the side pediments. The side columns have disappeared to make room for 
a fanciful ornament of little cypress trees and large round flowers, apparently 
roses. Beneath each of the side pediments is a design in squares, seemingly 
a modification of the net which appears on two of the monuments (Nos. 3 
and 4), perhaps suggested by the latticed balcony common in the country. 
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Immediately under the central pediment is a repetition on a smaller scale 
of the Isanran design, this time with pointed side pieces, of a form similai 
to that which appears in No. 26, flanking a low round arcli : below this again 
are a flower of some sort and a long garland hanging from the columns, or 
trees, very much like the garlands on the tomb of Bishop Theopliilus, 
except that it is fastened to each pillar in two places, instead of merely by 
the ends. 

On the complicated and difficult question of the period to which the 
whole set of monuments just given belong, and on which I have not the 
expei ience necessary to speak, I may quote the following series of 
arguments : 

‘ The period at which these monuments were made is determined by 
several lines of argument. 

(1) Many of them afford individually some indication of date. These 
indications (stated already in the descriptions of each sepaiately) point to the 
period 250-400 A.D. 

(2) The names indicate unmistakably an early period. The stones are 
for the most part Christian, yet distinctively Christian names are extremely 
rare. Only Doxa once, Petros twice in No. 26, and Paulos once, are found. 
It is pointed out in the Cities and Bishoprics of Phr. ii. p. 492, that 
personal names of obviously Christian type begin to appear in inscriptions 
not earlier than the middle of the third century. As might be expected, 
Paulos is the earliest and commonest ; but it is of course often impossible 
to say whether the name was due to Christian reasons, or arose from pagan 
causes. It is impossible that a Christian city with bishops, deacons, 
presbyters, proistamenoi, oikonomoi, homologetai, should be so devoid of 
Christian personal names, as is Nova Isaura, later than the third or fourth 
centuries. The lists of bishops even in the fourth century show a decided 
preponderance of a class of names distinctively Christian and Greek. To 
judge from the names alone, one would be inclined to assert that the mass of 
the inscriptions, especially the sculptured stones, are distinctly older than 
a.d. 490. 

The rarity of Greek names is also remarkable. Apart from the hybrid 
forms, Poplas (Publius) and Hortesis (the Greek spelling of Hortensius), the 
only Greek names are Simonides, Nestor, Kleonikos, and Demetrios. 
Demetrios may be due to Christian causes, or it may have established itself 
as one of the commonest Greek names. Simonides and Nestor probably 
came through study of Greek literature. 8 

Roman names are far more numerous. Some are due to imperial 
causes: the names of reigning families established themselves widely in the 
provinces. Julius occurs only once in one of the earliest of all the inscrip- 
tions. This proves that the inscriptions are not so old as A.D. 150 ; before 
150 Julius would be commoner. P. Aelius Julius is a name characteristic of 


- On this influence see J.E.S. 1SS3, [>. 36. 
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the period following Hadrian. Faustina, Domna, and Zenobios came into use 
in succession at later dates. The praenomen Aur. came in after 212 a.d., 
and can rarely be found later than 350, and is most characteristic of the 
period 212-300. Valerius was probably introduced under Diocletian about 
300 A.D. 

Specially important is the absence of names taken from the dynasty of 
Constantine. The name Flavius never occurs on the sculptured monuments, 
but is found once in No. 52. Some proportion of persons who died between 
350 and 450 would certainly bear the name Flavius : hence we must conclude 
that these stones are as a rule earlier than 350. 

The other Roman names are either the commonest, Gains, Lucius, 
Marcus, Maxima— all partially due, it may be, to Christian influence (as 
must be remembered) — or are of uncertain reason, as Caecilius, Aulus, Hor- 
tensius, Rufus, Valgius (some at least due to imitation of the names of 
Roman officials). Makeros may be Macer, and -ilia is uncertain, but the 
termination is Latin. 

But the overwhelming mass of names are pure Anatolian. On the 
sculptured stones occur the following: Andis ?, Andos, Ammas, Appas, 
Banalis, Balaththis, Detrios, Indakos, [Ka ?]cldis, Konon (may be due to 
Christian influence, but the name is characteristic of Tsauria and Pamphylra), 
Kottonis, Lourmas, Mammas, Mammeis, Mos, Nanna, Nannasos, Oas, 
Okluos ?, Ouanolis, Ouatialis, Papas, Papias, Sisamoas, Soas, Tabeis, Tas, 
Thouthou, Zouzou. 

This great preponderance of native, non-Greek, as well as non-Biblical, 
names proves beyond doubt that the monuments belong as a whole to the 
period 250-400, though some isolated examples may be later. It will be 
noticed that the bishops, deacons, and other ecclesiastical officials are as 
thoroughly Anatolian in name as the rest of the people. 

(8) The tombs of three bishops (perhaps four) give a standard : there 
were no bishops in Nova Isaura after about 474, as is shown on No. 2. 

(4) With few exceptions the lettering is remarkably uniform in style, 
and little development occurs in the forms of the letters. A style was 
evident^ formed at a certain date, and persisted almost unchanged in a 
school of local artisans ; but such persistence could not last very long, as 
external causes would have forced a change. The pressure of those causes 
almost entirely destroyed the art, instead of merely modifying it. As to the 
period when that style was formed, the argument is of another kind. 

(5) The earliest monument cannot be earlier than the latter part of the 
second century, No. 33. The majority are unmistakably third or fourth 
century works, and the remainder must be estimated on the same standard. 
Moreover, the great majority are certainly Christian. Not merely the cross, 
as on Nos. 3, 4, 10, 16, 29, but also the common swastika and the candlestick 
(Nos. 30, 31) must be regarded as Christian symbols on these monuments. 
Thus fifteen of the most important and characteristic monuments are marked as 
Christian, 2-5, 10, 16 f., 23, 24 ff., 29 ff., 34. The rosette of six arms occurs 
on most of the graves that are certainly Christian, and may be reckoned as a 

H.S. VOL. XXIV. X 
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Christian ornament also ; while the more elaborate symbol on Nos. 14. 2s. 
34, mav be regarded, as a combination of rosette and cross. 

We are, in short, here in the presence of a distinctly Christian art. It 
is not meant that every artisan in Nova Isaura who worked on these monu- 
ments, or every person who used them, was a Christian; but that the 
development arose during the inspiration and quickening of mind and 
activity caused by the general acceptance of the new religion in the city. 
It is no isolated phenomenon, but the invariable experience of history, that 
the spread of a new faith is accompanied by an invigoration of the spirit 
and character of the people : witness the Arabs of the seventh and eighth 
centuries under the inspiration of Mohammedanism. Where the religion is 
spread by external causes or by force, it does not so touch the spirit. In 
this sense the art of Nova Isaura is a Christian art, and its first development 
cannot be placed earlier than the third century. It used, of course, older 
forms, already existing in pagan use ; but it used them with freedom and 
novelty for its own purposes. 

(6) One consideration would tell in favour of an earlier date than has 
been yet assigned. There is an entire absence of the Christian symbolism 
characteristic of the fourth century. Neither nor the later nor AGJ, 
though all are found in the neighbouring towns of Lyeaonia, occur on any 
of the sculptured stoues of obviously Christian origin at Dorla. The 
Christian symbolism is of that veiled and half cryptic kind which we have 
been disposed to regard as ehaiacteristic of the pre-Con stantinian period; 
and it would not be surprising if general opinion should ultimately place the 
whole set of these sculptured stones of Nova Isaura between a.d. 250 and 
340. At present we may safely place them all between 250 and 400. 
Mr. Cronin lias published a good example of a complete series of inscrip- 
tions of a village of Lyeaonia in J.H.S. 1902, pp. 35S-367. They may be 
placed roughly between 35U and GUO : but not one of them could be 
considered earlier than even the latest stone at Nova Isaura. so far as 
is yet known.’ 

In conclusion it should be stated that the most important of the 
drawings here given were made to scale on the spot. But for some (cliiefiv 
5, 75, 15, 21) I have followed the hasty sketches made by Prof. Ramsay, 
either because we failed to find the stones in 1904, or because they were in a 
position inaccessible to me. The simpler monuments, Nos. 26-37, do not 
need to be drawn to scale : these are all indicated on the stones simply bv 
incised lines, without any relief. 

The inscriptions are given from Prof. Ramsay’s copies, the date of which 
is given in every case. 


A. Margaret Ramsay. 
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[Plates VII.— IX.] 


I HA\’E a heady published in the pages of this Jciu nul some of the va'-es 
acquired by the Ashmolean Museum since the catalogue of Ashmolean 
vases appeared in 1893. 

In vol. xviii, p>- 136 is published a late Attic vase with a representation 
of the carrying off of Oreithvia by Boreas. In vol. xxi, p. 1 is published 
a red-figured vase representing Pandora rising out of the ground. In 
vol. xv, p. 325 two sepulchral lekythi are published. 1 Two other papers 



501 

(xiii. 70 and 137) comment upon vases already included in the Ashmolean 
catalogue, Kos. 211, 275, one concerned with the myth of Cacus, one with 
that of Tithonus and Eos. 

With the kind and willing consent of the Keeper I propose now to 
publish the rest of the moi'e interesting of the vases acquired by the 

1 One of these vases, PI. XV, p. 325, is un- of the stele, tr_d ] ainted in its place a winged 

fortunately in part repainted. The vase is Xike. The repainting had escaped the obseiva- 

antique, and the figure of the young man on it tion of both Air. Evans and myself, and was 

is genuine : but some skilful modern hand has first detected by the keen eyes of Prof. Flirt - 

erased the figure which stood on the other side wangler. 
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Aslimolean Museum in the last ten years, partly through the generous 
gift of Mr. Edmund Oldfield, partly through the unwearied watchfulness 
of Mr. Arthur Evans. The numbers attached to the vases are those which 
they bear in the slip catalogue of the Museum. 

501. Attic geometric vase. H. 51 in. A cup in two storeys with four 
handles. This cup seems to owe its curious form to a mere caprice of the 
potter. But it would serve the same purposes as the deep cups figured by 
S. Wide in the Jahrb. 1893, p. 209. It is said to have been found near 
Athens together with the three vessels represented in the engraving, a basket 
vase, a one-handled cup, and a ring-askos. Bought. 1894. 



502 503 

502. Boeotian geometric flat cup, with four handles. Diam. 74- in. 
This is of the form called by Boehlau in Jahrb. 1888, p. 332, Schale, ohne 
Fuss ; but it has a flat surface on which to rest. The decoration of the exterior 
consists of three flying eagles with hooked beaks, separated by lines of 
zigzags : in the interior, bands of black. 

503. Boeotian cup. Diam. r l\ in. This vase has really no foot : it 
has one handle, and opposite the handle a bird’s tail : four birds’ heads issue 
from the rim of the vase. For the decoration see the engraving. The 
' Mycenaean ’ pattern in the midst is like that on a British Museum vase : 
Jahrb. 1888, p. 333, No. 20. Both of these vases are said to have been found 
at Tanagra. Bought, 1895. 

504. Proto-Corinthian lekythos. H. 21 in. This remarkable little vase 
has a very interesting subject. On the shoulder are a dog and two hares 
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running ; on the body, an archaic figure of a deity clad in helmet and chiton, 
holding spear and shield ; behind it, a man with arms raised ; before it, a 
male figure with tall crown holding up a wreath. At the back of the vase, 
two horsemen and a winged sphinx : in the field, a bird flying. From 
Thebes, 1896. 

Only two or three leky thi of this class have been published con- 
taining scenes in which the human figure appears. Noteworthy among 



'i 


504 

these is the Macmillan lekythos of the British Museum, J.H.S. xi. PL I, and 
the lekythos at Berlin (Arch. Zcit. 1883, p. 155, PI. X.), on which is 
represented the battle between Herakles and the Centaurs. Our vase is 
earlier than either of these : its drawing is quite geometric in character, and 
the field is not filled up with ornament, as in the Berlin vase, nor are incised 
lines used. Nearer in time to our lekythos is that published by Furtwangler 
in the Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 162, where we have a hare-hunt above, and a 
lion, ox, and boar round the vase, the field filled up with rosettes. Our vase can 
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scarcely be later than the eighth century, and furnishes an interesting link 
between geometric and (so-called) Proto-Corinthian ware. It is probable 
that there is no connexion of subject between the front and back of the vase. 
The subject of the front group is evidently taken from cultus. The armed deity 
who occupies the central place at first sight appears to have the head and 
mane of a horse. But on comparison with the heads of the horses at the 
back, this is seen to be an erroneous impression. The head is human ; what 
looks like a mane seems to be the horsehair-crest of the helmet. The head 
at first appears to be bearded ; but here again a more careful examination 
suggests doubt. For the drawing of the little vase is very primitive, in style 
scarcely at all more advanced than that of the Dipylon vases; and when 
one considers such geometric vases as Mon. d. I. ix. 89, 3, or (more especially) 
J.H.S. xix. 8, one sees that male and female heads are in that style 
rendered alike, with a prominent chin which looks like a beard. The same 
applies to the very early Athenian vase J.H.S. PI. VII. I am therefore dis- 
posed to think that the deity is feminine, and the chiton she wears confirms 
the notion. We have probably before us a statue of Athena, armed, or 
possibly a deity of the type of the Apollo of Amyclae, which appears in well- 
known columnar form on the coins of Sparta. 

The figures on either side of the chief deitv are also perplexing. The 
smaller one, behind the deity, appears to be male, but has a mane of hair at 
the back quite unlike the hair of the other figures. The larger figure, before 
the deity, seems also to be male ; it turns away from the goddess, wears a tall 
polos and holds a wreath. I confess myself unable further to unravel this 
interesting scene ; the very faithful drawing of Mr. Anderson will enable any 
reader who is so disposed to attack the problem on his own account. 

The two horsemen, who grasp the reins of their horses, have long strands 
of hair falling down their backs. The sphinx is an unusual representation ; 
the head is human, the tail leonine, while the hoofs are represented much 
like those of the horses. 

The hare-hunt, which connects our vase with the Proto-Corinthian class 
of ware, is curiously not of a very early type ; we see one dog and two 
hares, and the subject is relegated to the mouth of the vase. 

505. Corinthian oenochoe : early style. H. 1 Of in. 

Form 179 of Furtwangler’s Cntologne, Fig. 8 of Walters’, who calls it an 

olpe. 

A panel on the front and to r. of the handle, on which, Ram 
advancing to right; above and below, rosettes; in front, pattern. From 
Laurium. Bought, 1899. 

•707. Corinthian aryballos. H. 51 in. A female figure, winged, draped 
in long chiton, holding in each hand by tire neck a swan; on one side of her 
a lion, on the other a bird like a partridge : rosettes, etc., in field. 

From Thebes. Bought, 1896. 
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This is a good example of the irorvia drjpcov type. It differs from the 
Medusa published by M. Six ( J.H.S . , PI. XXIX.) in that the face of the god- 
dess is that of a woman, not of a monster. In this respect our vase is nearer 
to the Mycenaean gem (Brit. Mas. Cat. of Gems, PI. A, Xo. 83) where we see 
an unwinged draped female figure holding in each hand a swan with wings 
spread. On our vase the wings of one swan are spread, of the other furled. In 
the British Museum Catalogue the name Leda is suggested for the goddess : 
but the mere presence of the swans does not justify this attribution. M. Six 
has shewn swans to be properly connected with Medusa. And we have no 
reason to think that Leda was known to the Myceuaeans. Rather I should 
consider the goddess of our vase a form borrowed from oriental art, and 



variously interpreted in various ages of Greece. Such a figure on the chest 
of Cypselus was labelled Artemis ; and as our vase is Corinthian, this evidence 
would seem to rule our case. 


509. Attic b.-f. amphora, neck separated from body by ridge. Very stiff 
conventional work, folds in garments not indicated : but garments covered 
with red spots and white rosettes. Outlines of bodies under drapery in 
incised lines. Red paint used on hair, beard, and garments. H. 16i in. 

Incised on bottom 0 5. 

Decoration, bar ornament, lotus line. Subjects continuous round vase. 

Xeck : 

Obv. Bearded man carrying clilamys, boly wreathed, apparently chal- 
lenging beardless man, also wreathed and carrying chlamys, who walks to r. 
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and looks back. On either side draped bearded man r„ one carrying staff 
and wreath, one staff only. 

Her. Same figures ; the bearded man is kept away to r. by one of the 
draped figures : the beardless man runs to 1. towards the other draped figure : 
the draped figures each hold staff 

Body : 

Olv. Zeus seated r. on throne supported by lion, holds sceptre. Before 
him, Hermes holding caduceus moving to i\, turning to address Zeus. On 
either side of the group, two draped bearded figures, three holding staves, one 
a wreath. 



500 


Ilcv. Similar group, the attitude of Hermes and of one of the draped 
figures varied. 

Under one handle : youth r. on horseback, holding lance : above, bird 
flying 1. 

Under the other handle : draped bearded figure r. holding staff : another 
to 1., head r , holding wreath : naked boy to r. 

Purnell Cut. No. 647 : Oldfield gift, 1899. 

This is a vase of the ‘affected Tyrrhenian’ class. In the British 
Museum Catalogue 'b. 152) these vases are spoken of as Attic modified by 
Corinthian influence. But Dr. Karo, who has devoted a careful study to them 
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(J.H.8. 1899, p. 147,, regards them as Ionic in character, and probably 
produced in some Ionic city. The only example as yet well published is in 
Gsell’s Fouilles de Vulei, PL VII, VIII. Karo mentions 44 examples. The 
subjects depicted are usually very conventional, and sometimes seem quite 
unmeaning ; but sometimes, as on the neck of our vase, there seem to be 
two scenes from one event. 

510. Attic black-figured amphora. H. lGf in. 

On neck palmette pattern, bar pattern : lotus under handles : beneath 
design, line of maeander, beneath which, three pairs of lions and boars facing 
one another. 

Oh;. Judgment of Paris : — Hermes, accompanied by dog, holding 
caduceus, leading Hera and Athena (armed) into the presence of Paris 
(bearded) who holds sceptre. 



Her. Bearded Dionysus r. ; holding vine-spray and wine-cup. On 
either side of him a naked Satyr carrying a nymph, who holds crotali. 

Details in white and red. Obverse figured in Gerhard’s Auserlese nt 
VasenbiMer, iii. PL CLXXII. Notable features in the scene of the Judgment 
of Paris are (1) that only two of the Goddesses are present, (2) that the dog 
of Paris accompanies Hermes, not his master. The whole subject is treated 
by Miss Harrison in J.H.S. vii. pp. 199 -219. 

This vase has been lately taken to pieces and cleaned. The results on 
the obverse are not very serious, though the middle part of Hermes, the head 
of the dog, and the lower part of Athena have disappeared. But it will be 
seen from the cut that much of the drawing of the reverse has gone, leaving 
only enough to reconstruct the type. 

Oldfield Collection. 
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511. B.-F. Stamnos. H. 12^ in. 

Obv. In the midst Apollo r. in citharoedic costume, playing on lyie. 
Meeting him Leto and Artemis accompanied by a fawn. Further to r. 
Hephaestus in long drapery, red-bearded, ivy-wreathed, carrying axe. Behind, 
Apollo, Demeter, and Persephone r. carrying torches, and Dionysus, red- 
bearded and ivy-wreathed, holding vine-branches and accompanied by goat. 
Behind Dionysus, nymph r. 

Rev. From 1. to r : naked athlete, athlete holding spears, discobolus, 
trainer draped, holding branch, naked runner. All the men bearded. 





510 ; Reverse 

Above each handle an eagle carrying a serpent, and below a man 
crouching, holding halteres. 

Oldfield Collection. 

This vase was seen by Gerhard, and is published in his Auserlcsene 
Vasi.nbildcr, PI. XXXIX. It has been a good deal repainted, in parts since the 
drawing of Gerhard. It has recently been cleaned and the restorations 
removed. The cut will shew how much of the group of the reverse is 
genuine. The obverse has not seriously suffered. The goat of the obverse 
group never had any legs. 

Three deities on the obverse are unmistakable, Apollo, Dionysus, 
Hephaestus. With regard to the female figures one may hesitate whether 
they are goddesses or mere nymphs, but the attributes, fawn or doe and 




511 ; Reverse 
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torches, seem decisive in favour of the former attribution. Thus we have an 
Apolline triad, a Dionysiac triad, and Hephaestus and a nymph as flanking 
figures. Gerhard suggests that the subject of the group is the return of 
Cora ; but his arguments are fanciful. 

The group of the reverse is a good illustration of the contests of the 
pentathlon. Taking the figures from right to left, we have a leaper 
(crouching), a runner (the staff put in his hand in Gerhard’s plate does not 
exist), a trainer, a discus-thrower, a spear-thrower, a wrestler. The order thus 
corresponds to that of the line which sums up the contests of the pentathlon, 
a\fia, ’TTO^mKeLrjv, Sia/cov, a/covra, TTaXrfv. 

The stamnos is an extremely rare form in black-figured Attic vases. 

512. (PL YII.) Attic black-figured lekythos, pointed at foot. On 
shoulder, line of leaves with interlacing stalks. H. 9J in. 

Field bounded on either side by three palmettes. A warrior kneeling 
bearing on his shoulder the corpse of a dead comrade. In the field scattered 
letters and marks without meaning. Beard of warrior and some other 
parts red. From Thebes, 1895. 

513. (PL VII.) Attic black-figured lekythos, rounded at foot ; on shoulder, 
palmettes. White ground. H. 11 £ in. 

Theseus seizing the Minotaur, and plunging a sword into his body ; 
behind Theseus, a tree on which is hung his garment ; behind the Minotaur, 
a man standing, with chlamys over his arm, looking back. (Black paint 
only.) 

From Gela. 

oil. (PL VII.) Attic black-figured lekythos, pointed at foot. Black 
palmettes on shoulder. H. 9f in. 

Oblong field. Flanking the scene, od either side, a palace, represented 
by a Doric column, whence issues an ox. In the midst a square shed, on the 
top of which is an ox, while two emerge from it; above, two ravens in a tree. 

From Gela. Bought, 1896. 

This vase, which seems to represent a cattle shed near a palace, is 
interesting when compared with the Cacus vase ( Ashmolean Catalogue, No. 
211 : J.H.S. xiii. p. 70). In both, cattle appear issuing from ashed or entering 
it. But the likeness in the shed itself is not close, and much in the Cacus 
vase remains unexplained. 

We may best begin the series of red-figured vases with a few kylikes of 
early type. 

515. Black- and red-figured kylix. Diam. 12£ in. 

Exterior (r.-fd, obverse, between two eyes, a young discobolus (upper 
part modern) holding fillet and discus : reverse, between two eyes, lower part 
of a similar figure. 
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Interior (b.-f.) KAUO^ MEM NOS. Warrior, running, guarding himself 
against pursuer. Formerly in the Branteghem Collection. Klein, Vascn 
mit Licit ingsimchrif ten, 2nd edit. p. 55, 5. Presented by Mr. E. P. Warren. 



515 ; Exterior 



51C. Kylix : severe style. Diarn. 13| in. 

Exterior. Obecrse. Three naked youths wreathed, running ; the one to 
the left holds a lyre; his name is ]A[ flic other two are A^XION and 
UAMPON- Eircrse. Youth reclining on cushion holding wine-cup, with 
attendant ; goat behind him. Letters in field HO I $A. 

Interior: Naked youth, wreathed, holding horn: MEMNON05 k AhOL 

Formerly in the Branteghem Collection. Klein, Vo.bC/i mit Hell., ed. 2, 
p. 57, 20. 

Presented by Mr. E. P. Warren. 
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516 ; Exterior 



516 ; Interior 


518. Kylix. Se vere r.-f. painting. Diam. Of- in. 

Interior: HO PAI5 KAUO$- Armourer sitting on low stool, finishing 
with tile a helmet which he holds in the 1. hand. Behind, melting-pot on 
furnace ; in front, low anvil ; above, row of files and knives. 

Face, trunk, and arms of armourer and lower part of furnace modern. 

Bou Jit at the Bourguignon sale, 1901. 
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519. Kylix: later style. Diam. 101 in. 

The design of both exterior and interior consists in the repetition, five 
times over, of a group consisting of a youth, with hhnation wiapped round 
his body, conversing with another whose head also is covered with the hima- 
tion. Inscription on exterior, six times repeated, hAUOh Vase shattered 
and in parts repainted. 



519 


520. Cup, r.-f. severe. Diam. 7 in. 

Exterior. Obv. Naked youth r., head to 1., leading by the reins two 
horses, and holding staff in r. hand. 
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Rev. Two naked youths crouching, one on each side of a crater, both 
ivy-crowned. He on the r. dips oenochoe into crater : he on the 1. holds 
skyplios (black) and cylix. 

Pourtales Cat. No. 191 : PI. 31. 

Oldfield Collection. 



5-20 


521. Stamnoy. r.-f. severe. H. 141 in. 

Line of maeanders beneath subjects. 

Her aides and Xegrocs. (Busiris type.) 

Herakles clad in chiton and lion’s skin, bow and quiver slung from his 
shoulder, rushing upon Negro clad only in waist cloth, whom he holds by the 
throat with 1. hand, brandishing a club in r. The Negro is forced down on 
an altar, on the front of which are a knife and blood : he extends his r. hand 
in supplication to Herakles. In the field are seven other Negroes, some wear- 
ing waist cloth, some chiton, in various attitudes of fear and flight : one 
holds a sacrificial tray, one an unlighted torch. Falling in field, a one- 
handled pot. 

Inner markings in yellow : original sketch lines visible. The drawing is 
very characteristic and bold : the heads of the Negroes (one f face) strongly 
drawn : the hair represented sometimes by a mass of black, sometimes by 
detached dots. 

Published in the Ann. d. Inst. 1805, Tav. d’Agg. PQ, p. 300. 

Oldfield Collection. 

Dr. Helbig, who publishes the vase in the Annuli, suggests that this is 
the same vase which belonged to the Prince of Canino, and was found at 
\ ulc-i. The drawing for the Plate PQ was found among the papers of E. 
Braun, and was reproduced in half scale. It is fairly correct. Of course a 
skilled artist now could produce something closer to the original, and, as the 
drawing is very remarkable, this would be well worth doing. As, however, the 
liberal amount of illustrations allotted to the present paper was exhausted, 
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This is one of a class of Amazon vases notable for fine drawing. 
The subject of the various Amazonomacliies in art is slightly treated 
in Eoscher’s Lr.cikon, i. 27 G, and more fully by Kliigmann, Die Amnzoncn 
in clcr nit. Litt. u. Konst. Kliigmann (p. 47) mentions four vases closely 
resembling ours in character, (1) at St. Petersburg, 2 mentioned below; 
(2) at Paris, De Luynes, Vines, PI. 43; (3) Pourtales vases, PI. 35, erro- 
neouslv stated to be in the British Museum; (4) in the British Museum 



V' 


522; Kevek-e 

E 4-50 ; Gerhard, An* vl. Vasenin iii. PI. 163, to which others, such as British 
Museum E. 157, etc., might be added. The class of vases is of distinctly 
Attic character, and there may be something in IvliigmamTs suggestion that 
they shew the influences of Micon’s Amazonomaehy in the Stoa Poikile at 
Athens. These vases represent the contests of Theseus and the Amazonian 
invaders of Attica : the Amazons are usually on horseback and the Greeks 
on foot and the dress of the Amazons is usually of the barbarous Phrygian 
type. The name Meiusa, as that of an Amazon, occurs on the red-figured 
vase in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, where she is on horseback, opposed 
to Phoibas and Theseus. Stephani observes that we must compare the 


2 Coui/jt’-i /v/Ht'S lStStS. n. VI. te-;t p. 175. TUB vase may well be by the same aitist as ours. 

T 2 
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Homeric phrase •n-ToXe/j.oio and supply 7 roAyuou after fieXovaa. 

But perhaps a hotter suggestion is given us by the epithet TraaifxeXovaa 
applied to Hera by Nonnus ( Dioui/s . v. 128). Melnsa is also the name 
written over a female figure, who should be Leto, whom Apollo is defending 
from an attack by Tityos, on a red-figured amphora. 3 It is also known as 




523 ; Reverse 




the name of a nymph. For the name Rhoeeus in connexion with the exploit 
of Theseus against the Amazons 1 have found no precedent; the companions 
of Theseus are usually Pei lit lions and Phorbas. Possibly ROIK05 may be a 
careless copy ot T’OkBAri Rhoeeus K however, known as the name of a 

3 -hiii, c JA/t. In,'., 1.55s, pi. x. 
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Contain - (see Pape’s Lexib n. ?.v.\ : ami the myths anil ait representations of 
Amazons and Centaurs are closely mixed up. 

523. (PI. IX.) Attic stanmos : red-figured. H. 1G in. Decoration as 
in plate. 

Ole. Three women all clad in sleeved chiton with overdress, and all 
wearing wreaths of woollen fillets mixed with ivy or other leaves. One 
carries a two-handled drinking-cup, the second ladles wine from a stamnos 
which stands on a table adorned with ivy-sprays into a drinking-cup, the third 
plays the flutes. 

11 cv. Three women : one, clad in sleeved chiton with overdress, and 
wearing wreath (red), carries a drinking-cup; the second, clad in sleeveless 
chiton and oterdress, with woollen fillet on head, carries thyrsus and 
diinking-cup ; the third, clad and wreathed* as the first, raises her head as if 
singing. 

Found at Gela : bought 1S96 

524. Attic stamnos : red-figured. H. 14 in. Decorated as last. 

Olv. In the midst Apollo, clad in himation. laureate, holding lyre 
(red cord); behind him, woman clad in sleeved chiton and overdress, wearing 
woollen fillet and wreath (red), carrying flutes; before him, woman clad in 
chiton only, wreathed as last, carrying flutes. 

Hcv. Female figure, clad in sleeveless chiton with overfall, and 
himation, a broad hand and a wreath (red) on her head, seated on rock. A 
woman, clad in chiton and overdress, hair bound with cord (red), approaches 
her, carrying drinking-cup; to left, another woman, similarly clad, carries 
flutes. 

Found at Gela. Presented by Mr. Fortuum. 

Numbers 523 and 524 belong to a special class of Attic stamni, of which 
other examples are the British Museum vase E451, on which a sacrifice to 
Dionysus Dendrites is represented, and the Ashmoler.n vase, No. 292. where 
a sacrifice to Demeter or Persephone is taking place. 

Both the vases seetn to tepresent, in highly generalized or idealized 
form, some sacrifice at an Attic festival. The fact that the votaries are 
female I do not take to be a realistic tiait shewing that these sacrifices were 
in the hands of women ; for Greek artists often introduce women to represent 
not actual human agents, but impersonations of action. Thus iu the well- 
known vase of Polygnotus in the British Museum, women are occupied with 
t lie sacrifice of a bull, a task evidently not feminine : on the chaiiot coins of 
Sicily the driver is sometimes feminine ; and so forth. 

Interpreting the vase-paintings in this broad fashion, we may see in 
No. 523 a festival of Dionysiae character '.as indicated by the thyrsus and 
ivy) of which a prominent feature was the ladling of wine into cups. The 
woman with the flutes and tie singing woman seem to shew that musical 
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contests or performances were part of the festival. Ail the.'e features point 
to the Antliesteria. We have, of course, nothing to Jo here with the original 
meaning of the Antliesteria, hut only with the manner in which it was 
celebrated at Athens in the fifth century. In the drinking \essels which 
appear so prominently on the vase, into which wine is being ladled, I should 
see the %be? or cups which gave their name to one of the days of the festival. 
Certainly the drinking of new wine was one of the prominent features of the 
Antliesteria. It is noteworthy that the large vessel out of which the wine is 
ladled is a stamnos of the same form as our vase. This suggests that the use 
of such vessels for mixing wine at the Attic festivals was the reason why this 
particular form was chosen for memorial-pictures. 




\ 

J 


524 ; OliVERsi: 

M. Saglio in his Dictionary takes another view of the form of the ^oe?. 
He cites (s.r. ) the observation ol Crates quoted by Athenaeus 4 that the %oe? 
had m historic Greece the lonn ot oenoelioae. But it appeals clearly from 
several authorities that the ^oes were vessels to drink from, 3 and the Gieeks 
drank from cups and not from wine-jugs or decanters : Crates, moreover, who 
liied after li.c. 200, is not a very good authority for old Athenian usages. 


A. M Minin', jii, Ft,Ac .n tout AihciK ]»■». 3$4 and full. 
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The other vase, Xo. 524, is more difficult. The figure of Apollo on the 
obverse is not to be mistaken, the long hair and the lyre are conclusive. We 
should expect to find Artemis on the reverse, and in fact the seated figure is 
not impossibly an Artemis; the fashion of her chiton, with a short overfall 
falling on the breast, and the broad band in her hair which appears to be of 
metal rather than stuff', would suit the attribution. She seems to be 
receiving an offering in a vessel, which is without visible handles, and may 
contain some liquid other than wine, which would not be a suitable offering 
to Artemis, perhaps milk or honey. The only other hint offered by the vase 



521 ; Reviiilse 

is given by the lyre of Apollo and the flutes held by three of the women, 
which seem to point to some kind of musical performances. The Thargelia 
was the Athenian festival of Apollo and Artemis ; and as at that festival 
there were choruses of men and boys, it seems not unlikely that it may be 
the particular festival intended in the vase. As I have already observed, the 
fact that it is women and not men who hold the musical instruments is no 
real objection ; the drawing only furnishes a good illustration of the ideality 
of Greek painting. 

In the case of many of the female votaries on these vases, the wreaths 
worn are remarkable, and may possibly furnish a useful clue. They are 
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made up of woollen fillet* and the leaves of various plants., sometimes 
ivy. Thev appear to be usual accompaniments of sacrifice ; but even on the 
vases of this class they are by no means invariable, simple wreaths sometimes 
taking their place. 

5'2o. Attic amphora with lcpresentation of the birth ot Pandora. 

This rase I have figured and discussed in this Jouvdal, vul. xxi. p. 1, 


ill 
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Oic. Oedipus beardless, wearing petasus and chlamys. seated r. on rock : 
bolds in r. two spears. He looks up at the Sphinx who stands facing him u:i a 
rock indicated by thinner varnish. Behind Oedipus is a comrade wearing 
chlamys and holding staff. 

lit i’. Winged female figure r., clad in chiton and overdress, holding in 
both hands a fillet : facing her a bearded man clad in hirnation and holding 
sceptre. 



V - 

■>2'6 : Revki:»£ 

Hamilton Gray Cat. (1888), No. 32 ; Overbeck, 11. ,-omhc Blhhr, ,1 , , i. ];3. 

Oldfield Collection. 

This vase has now been carefully cleaned. Part of the figure of the 
comrade of Oedipus has disappeared, and there are breaks in the outline of 
Oedipus and the Sphinx which are in the engraving tilled in with dotted 
lines. 

I should be disposed to see in the reverse type not Yictoiy rewarding a 
competitor, but Eos approaching Tithonus. Eos and Tithonus occur together 
on a Nolan vase in the Ashmolean : 0 there they are moie clearly chaiactei ized. 
since Eos rushes forward with arms outstretched, and Tithonus is bald and 
evidently an old man. If the present vase does represent the Dawn and her 
lover, there is certainly some contamination derived from scenes in which 
Nike figures. 

" J.H.S. xiii. 137. 
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The group of Oedipus and tile Sphinx lequires not much comment. 
On our vase the Sphinx does not appear, as she sometimes does, seated on 
a pillar, and undistinguishable from the figure of a tomb, but is repiesented 
as a livino- creature on a rock, with a rather formidable panther-like body. 
The typography of the subject is given by Hofer in Roseher's Lcdleoa, 
p. 719.” 

Percy Gardner. 

( Tii be eoiitiiiuecl.) 



SOME ‘LATE MI NO AN ’ VASES FOUND IN GREECE. 

[Plates XI.-XIV.] 

The pi ogress of excavations in Crete has made it possible to distinguish 
with some degree of certainty the native from the imported objects found on 
Mycenaean sites in Greece. The purpose of this paper is to make known 
some line examples of ‘ Late Minoan ’ art found at Vaphio in Laconia, 
Phylakopi in Melos, and Mvcenae itself, and to show on what grounds they 
are to be regarded as of Cretan workmanship. 

The drawings, excepting PL XII. « which is by M. Gillieron, are the 
work of Mr. Halvor Bagge. The restoration of the large jar from Vaphio 
(PL XI.) is principally due to the ingenuity of jMr. J. H. Marshall, who 
devoted some months in 1901 to a study of the Cnossian Palace Style and in 
particular of the designs found on large amphorae of this class, and drew out 
a number of reconstructions of vases found at Cnossus and on the mainland 
of Greece. These reconstructions, among them earlier versions of Plates XL 
and XIII. and a third which has since been published in these pages by Mr. 
Mackenzie (J.H.S. xxiii. (1903), p. 192), were exhibited by Mr. Marshall at a 
meeting of the British School at Athens in March 19U1, and were to have 
been published by him. Unfortunately his acceptance, a few months later, of 
an important post under the Indian Government made it impossible for him 
to carry further the studies he had so brilliantly begun, or even to put 
together the results of his past researches. Both Mr. Marshall and I are 
much indebted to Professor Tsountas. the discoverer of the Vaphio Tomb and 
of the tomb at Mycenae which yielded the objects figured on Plates XIII. and 
XIV., for permission to study and publish this important new material, and 
to Dr. Evans who has given us most generous aid and allowed us to make 
use of unpublished finds from the Palace of Cnossus. 

§ 1. — Vases with Marine Designs from Vaphio and Phylahopi. 

Early in 1900 the work of piecing together the fragments of what we 
have since learned to call ‘ Palace-Style ' pottery from Phylakopi led me to 
look for similar designs in the Athens collection, and incidentally to examine 
the trays of broken pottery from the Vaphio Tomb. Among them there were 
many which exhibited a puzzling combination of roekwork, spray-pattern, 
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and large flowers. In the following winter Mr. J. H. Marshall undertook to 
work out the design, with the result shown in PL XI. 

The painter who wished to break up the surface of one of these monster 
jars had two courses open to him — to divide it horizontally into patallel liiezes 
or vertically into panels. We have instances of both methods, but the latter 
ultimately prevailed and proved the bane of Late Miuoan vase -painting. It 
became usual to subdivide the surface by long seam-like bands descending 
from the handles and to cover the panels with ornaments hearing no relation 
to one another ; and this fashion lasted far into the Cretan. Geometric period. 
The painter of the vase before us lias hit upon a compromise, that of com- 
bining vertical and horizontal divisions, giving a sinuous course to the 
former and an oblique direction to all but one of the latter. In this con- 
nection it must he pointed out that the design shown in the reconstruction 
requires for its proper completion a four-handled vase : since there are four 
oblique friezes, and in each panel one comes to an end at the top and one at 
the bottom, it is evident that there must have been four panels and con- 
sequently four handles . 1 

The neck, the panel-divisions, and the alternate friezes are decorated 
with conventional rock work patterns, bordered by single or double strips 
of the favouiite Late Miuoan spray, which also decorates the upper surface 
of the rim. The alternation of these closely-worked hands, resembling rich 
embroidery, with the wider spacing of the flower-frieze is undeniably 
effective, hut it is clear that mechanical repetition has dulled the painter’s 
perception of the beauty of jagged rocks and their honeycombed surfaces. 
To see these patterns at their best one must turn to a vase on which the 
Minoan picture of the marine wonderland is given with something of the 
oiiginal stint. 

Plate XII. represents the upper part of a large ewer from Phylakopi . 2 Of 
the lower part no fragments were found ; probably it was pear-shaped. The neck, 
1 is i n g' abruptly ftom the spreading shoulder, bears the same ornament of white 
spaces reserved within a dark ground as that of the amphora just described. 
Below the neck begins a magnificent design of rock work which descends in four 
great mas-cs. branching and jutting out in smaller promontories, down the 
shoulder ui the vase. The space between two of them forms a miniature 
cove within which a nautilus rides in shelter, while outside, in deep water as 
it were, swims a great octopus. The scene was no doubt bordered below, as 
it is above, by a girdle of fantastic rocks. In this marine connection there 
cannot be much doubt as to the meaning of the design on the neck. When, 
fas on an unpublished vase of this period ) a similar rosette with irregular radial 
divisions tills the eye of a spiral it certainly stands for the flower so often 
imind in the same position. Here, and more clearly still on the neck of the 
A aphio ampler,! PI. XI.), where the surface which they clothe has a margin 

1 1 he hutt'-i ly-Iik*' whi'-'h a»t.iiiu*-s wiili tin* le-storerb. 

w ith the tot v’t'n,, on Fla* XT. and XII. b do* s J A >maUer illu^tiatiuii of it pivui in 
ift 8-vin to in.* to m ju-tiried l.y the tia t £*iu**nr Eve < • f-'.-iis of P/iih/L'Oju, PI. XXXI. 3. 
whit h ■'ULT.te'ilt.d i r . In all otln*r pant^ I 
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of indented rock, these flower-like forms may be read as sea-anemones. As 
to the technique, both Mr. Marshall and Mr. Mackenzie 3 have pointed out 
that patterns of this kind, formed by reserving patches of pale ground-colour 
within a field of dark glaze-paint, are but one step removed from the white- 
on-black of Middle Minoan ceramics. The combination of buff and black 
furnished a less brilliant contrast, but had the compensating advantage of 
greater durability. 4 

The cruciform rock-mass surrounding the neck of the Phylakopi ewer is 
treated in two different ways — the surface is either covered with small over- 
lapping cells, or with a bold network filled in with sprinkled dots. Both 
methods are combined in the panel-divisions of the Vaphio amphora, while 
the oblique friezes are covered with continuous cellwork. Except for the 
introduction of nautili within the rocky tracts on the Vaphio jar, the con- 
ventions of the two vases are the same ; but the freer and finer style of the 
ewer shows that it was painted before these marine designs had lost their 
freshness, while the patchwork arrangement of the marine elements on PI. XI. 
seems to prove the contrary for the amphora. The laborious repetition of 
these rockwork patterns must have become intolerably irksome. PI. XH.a 
represents a marine vase of this period, also from Phylakopi, on which they 
are altogether omitted, the only rocks represented being black knobs 
decorated with waving tufts of seaweed. 


§ 2. — The Cretan Origin of these Vases. 

These three vases are important accessions to that remarkable group 
of marine designs which until lately was best known by three pieces found at 
various times in Egypt — the famous aiguiere in the Chateau Borely at 
Marseilles, 5 a bridge-spouted jug in the New York Museum,' 3 and a shallow 
pyxis in the British Museum" which, as Mr. Walters has pointed out, is almost 
identical in design with the New York jug. 8 Within the last few years the 
number has been increased by a dozen at least of fine examples from 
excavations in Eastern Crete, in particular Mr. Hogarth’s exquisite ‘ filler ’ 
with shell-decoration from Zakro, 9 a series of similar fillers from Palaikastro, 10 
a vase from the latter site in the form of a flattened gourd, and a tliree- 
handled Bugelkanne from Miss Boyd’s excavations at Gournia. Numerous 
fragments, in particular the top of a three-handled Biigelkanne, and part of a 
nautilus design closely related to that of the two vases found in Egypt, 
occurred at Phylakopi. 

This distribution points to Crete as the place of manufacture. The 


J J H.S. xxiii. 190. 

4 A good instance of a similar pattern in the 
old tcchniijuc is a laige jar, found in Theia but 
certainly impoited from Crete, the neck of 
which is decorated with continuous clusters of 
-nhite rosettes (now in great fait obliterated; on 
a dark ground. It is in the collection of the 


French School at Athens. 

3 rerrot and Chipiez, vi. F ig. ISO. 

" I’, and C. vi. Fig. 436, A.J.J. vi. 437. 
■ I\ and C. Fig. 4S5. 
s J.H.S. xvii. 12. 

" J.H.S. xxii. Pl. XII. 

H.S.A. ix. p. 311. 
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Egyptian finds confirm what we already know of intercourse between Crete 
and Egypt ; and on the other side the Mycenaean civilisation of the Eurotas 
valley is more likely to have depended for its luxuries on Crete than on 
Mycenae, where, by the way. these marine designs are but scantily represented. 
I have published elsewhere 11 a vase from Eastern Crete which exactly matches 
the design of the painted goblet from Vapliio : and mote recently Mr. Dawkins 
has sent me a drawing of a potsherd found at Palaikastro which repeats the 
division into vertical and oblique zones of roc-kwork characteristic of the 
Vapliio amphora. Almost every archaeologist who has seen the relief-work 
on the steatite vases found at Phaestus has recognised in it an argument for 
the Cretan origin of the Vapliio gold cups. Mr. Evans long ago suggested 
that these steatite reliefs were meant to he plated with gold ; and during 
last season’s excavations at Palaikastro Mr. Currellv actually discovered a 
fragment of a steatite rlujton with a representation of a charging boar, to 
which a particle of gold-leaf still adhered — a remarkable fulfilment of tar 
acute prediction. Motives for Cretan trade with Laconia existed in the 
famous green porphyry of C'roceae. near the modern Levetzova — a store of 
large blocks from these quarries has recently come to light in the Palace at 
Cnossus — and in the purple-dtell for which the Laconian Gulf was famous in 
later days. The presence of the palm in the hunting-scene on the gold cup 
has been used as an argument for a supposed Syrian centre of Mycenaean 
art, but is really another argument in favour of Crete, since the palm grows 
wild there to this day ; the grove <>f palms which descends to the sea-shore 
near Itanos is well known to travellers in the Sitia province. 


§ 8 . — The Morning of the Marine Designs. 

Any attempt to estimate the significance of this School of Marine Design 
must take account not only of painted vases but of the whole range of Miuoan 
art and industry. As early as the Middle Miuoan Age there is apparent in the 
art of Cnossus a naturalistic movement which by the close of ' the first Late 
Minoan sub-period ’ has attained a high degree of perfection in the faience reliefs 
found with the figurines of the Snake-Goddess. The same deposit contained 
flying-fish, shells, and roekwork, modelled in glazed earthenware, and evidenth - 
the tJiheis of an elaborate seapiece. In the ensuing or second Late Minoan 
period the wall-paintings at Cnossus and Phylakopi display the triumph of 
this now style of marine design, and we can recognise its influence in many 
of the minor arts — in the class of pottery under discussion ; in certain 
engraved gems and gem-impressions ; in the exquisite steatite casket from 
Mvcenae with its almost Japanese carving of an octopus among rocks (which 
may be matched by a fragment from Cnossus) : in the numerous pieces of 
goldsmith's work of which Mycenaean tombs have been so prolific : and in the 
innumerable cheaper trinkets of glass-paste. representing cuttlefish or nautilus 


11 1 ; h.A. ix, 
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or triton shell. And it may be that it had an equal vogue in wood- 
carving, embroidery, and other handicrafts which have left no material 
traces. 

Yet these designs were only one phase of an art which had a wonderfully 
comprehensive outlook over the whole natural world. Each year of excava- 
tion brings fresh proofs of its versatility. So extensive was its range of 
subjects, including man and beast, bird and butterfly, trees and flowers, and 
even the beginnings of landscape, that the special popularity of these marine 
designs and their enduring influence in ceramic tradition seem to demand an 
explanation. 

This explanation is to be found not so much in their intrinsic beauty as 
in the local conditions under which they were produced. The sea was the 
highway of the populous unfortified settlements which fringed the shores of 
prehistoric Crete. The ruling class derived its wealth from trade oversea, 
and then, as now, the sea provided a good part of the food of the poor. The 
modern inhabitant of the Cretan coast or the islands of the Archijielago 
may be no sailor, but he is generally half a fisherman, for whom familiarity 
with the sea and its fruits does not necessarily involve possession of a boat. 
He works with line or spear or basket-trap from the rocks, catches the cuttle- 
fish with a primitive pine-bark lure that might have been made in the South 
Seas, and esteems its flesh a delicacy. The triton is a rarer prize ; its contents 
are eaten and the shell furnishes a trumpet for the village field-guard. It 
is an open question whether the shells represented on Minoan vases (such 
as PL B.«) are meant for murei or triton. Even in the more careful draw- 
ings recently discovered in Eastern Crete, the artist seems to have combined 
the spiky surface of the one with the elongated proportions of the other. It 
is clear, however, that the Minoan Cretans had anticipated the Phoenicians 
in the manufacture of purple dye. Last year Mr. Currelly and I found a 
bank of pounded purple-shell (mitre. c tnoicuhts ) associated with Middle 
Minoan vases on the island of Kouphonisi (ancient Leuke) off the south-east 
coast of Crete, and during the past season we have come across two similar 
deposits in the neighbouring ruins of Pa'aikastro, in either case associated 
with Middle Minoan pottery. Again, when we remember that these very 
waters used to be famous for their sponges, and are still visited every summer 
bv a host of caiques from Kalymnos and other centres of sponge-diving, we 
are tempted to guess that sponges as well as purple-juice were among the 
wares shipped from Crete to her maikets in the East. One of the painted 
1 tillers ’ from Palaikastro shows us the murex-shells clustered on the rocks, 
fi om which no doubt they were collected by divers in the fashion described 
by Pliny, and the flying-fish picture from Phylakopi has unmistakable 
sponges on the sea-floor. Then, as now. on Aegean beaches the diver was a 
hero. M e have a far-away reflection of the glamour that surrounded his 
doings in that old Minoan story of the marine underworld which tells how 
Theseus at the challenge of Minos descended to the palace of Ampliitrite 
and brought him back his ring. 
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At ports where sailors and fishermen and divers for sponge and purple 
went and came, it was natural for an imaginative race to acquire that sense 
of the magic and mystery of the sea, that curiosity about the life in its 
depths, which found expression in these ceramic pictures. 

i; 4 . — The Palace-Style Amphorae from a Torah at Mycenae. 

Professor Tsountas, who took a lively interest in Mr. Marshall’s work on 
the Vaphio fragments, had recently discovered remains of two large jars of 
similar size and form in the dromos of a chamber-tomb at Mycenae. With 
great generosity he suggested that Mr. Marshall should study and publish 
these vases and the other objects found with them. Restored drawings were 
made by Mr. Bagge under Mr. Marshall’s direction : the more complete vase 
is here published for the first time (PI. XIII.); the other was used by 
Mr. Mackenzie to illustrate his paper on The Pottery of Knossos {J.H.S. 
xxiii. 192;. 

I need not repeat the careful description which Mr. Mackenzie has 
given (I.e. p. 194) of the characteristics of the great jars found in 
the Palace at Cnossus. The two vases from Mycenae lesemble them 
so closely in the ruddy colouring and gritty texture of their clay, in their 
warm buff slip, and glaze-paint varying from red to black, that, apart from 
similarity of design, it is safe to declare that they must have been painted at 
Cnossus. In the case of the Yaphio amphora there are differences which 
point rather to some other Cretan site. 

The design of the vase published by Mr. Mackenzie can be paralleled in 
every detail by fragments found in the Palace ; indeed Mr. Marshall’s restor- 
ation is largely based on evidence supplied by Cnossian fragments. To find 
a repetition of the splendid scroll-pattern of PI. XIII. we must go to 
Phaestus, where it reappears on a small vase which the Italian excavators 
have not yet published. The most curious feature of the design is the 
substitution, for the leaves or fronds along one side of the spray, of a series 
of little crested volutes. These same volutes appear on either side of 
certain figures in the flower-frieze of PI. XI., of which I have deferred 
mention until now. These figures seem to be meaningless combinations 
of elements current in the design of the time : it should be noticed that the 
lower half is identical with that of a figure in the field of the gold ring found 
m the Yaphio Tomb, consisting of a kind of 'milch combined with a double axe. 
The same double-axe combination appeals on two fragments of Palace-Style 


11 (ed. Kenyon), \Yii. 81. 
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ware found at Phylakopi 13 and on a vase from Miss Boyd’s excavations at 
Gournia in Eastern Crete. 

The same tomb yielded a quantity of minor antiquities, some of which 
furnish fresh links not only with Crete but with Egypt, in particular a series 
of vases of steatite and alabaster and some inlay-tablets of coloured faience. 
Before discussing them it will be convenient to describe the tomb and 
enumerate its contents. 

The tomb , 14 a square rock-cut chamber approached by a short dromos, 
lies between the so-called Treasuries of Atreus and Clytaemnestra and near 
the carriage-road leading up to the Lion Gate. The entrance to the chamber 
had been walled up and the fragments of the two large jars were found in the 
dromos outside the blocked doorway ; they might therefore be of later date 
than the objects found inside, since the example of the Menidi tomb shows 
that the cult of the dead, consisting chiefly in the deposition of offerings in 
the dromos, sometimes continued for centuries ; but on grounds of style it is 
impossible to suppose that these amphorae, which so closely resemble those in 
use at Cnossus shortly before the fall of the Palace, can be much posterior — 
it would be easier to regard them as anterior — to the offerings found within, 
which present several points of contact with finds made in the Palace of 
Cnossus aucl in the Shaft-graves. It is likely that they are approximately 
contemporary with the interment. 

The contents of the tomb had been crushed by the fall of the roof, and 
there are indications, particularly the presence of a sword-hilt (490S) without 
its blade, that it had been superficially plundered. Professor Tsountas noted 
both here and in other Mycenaean tombs which he has opened that some of 
the trinkets were associated with small heaps of charcoal as though some of 
the offerings, perhaps the robes to which these ornaments were attached, 
had been burned within the tomb — a suggestion parallel to the burned 
deposits in the supposed ‘graves of foreigners’ at Gurob in the Fayoum. He 
has never found bones mixed with the charcoal or any other indication that 
the body had been burned. 

The following objects were found in the tomb. I give the order and 
numbering of the Museum inventory : — 

4902. Eleven butterflies or sea-horses of thin gold (Fig. Ir), pierced with thread-holes. 

The head and body are not unlike those of the little hippocamp ( hippocampus 
brevirostris) of the Mediterranean, which is still prized as a charm at Naples. 
The amplification of its fin into a butterfly-wing may be illustrated by the 
presence of such wings on several of the Zakro sealings ( J.H.S. XXII. pp. 
92, 93) as part of the equipment of composite monsters. 

4903. Twelve gold pendants forming a necklace (Fig. lcZ). 

4904. Seventeen flowers of thin gold like Perrot and Chipiez, vi. Fig. 500. 

4905. Eight rosettes of thin gold ; some have little gold discs attached by a wire of the 

same metal. 


13 One is reproduced, upside-down, in Ejxu- found in a second tomb adjoining the first, but 
rations at Phylakujji, PI. XXXI. 2. they are not distinguished in the notes with 

11 See npaKTiKa, 1899, p. 102. Some of the which Professor Tsountas lias so kindly 
objects enumeiated below seem to have been furnished me. 

H.S. — VOL. XXIV. 


Z 
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4906. Two nautili stamped in gold leaf (Fig. 1«). 

4907. Small studs of gold and bronze. 

4908 and 4914. Sword-hilt and pommel of white faience. 

4909. Eight bronze arrowheads. 

4910. Four globular beads of amethyst and some of glass-paste. 

4911. Three fragments of sphinxes of lapis lazuli. 

4912. Inlay-tablets of pale grey faience with dark stripes (.Fig. 3). 

4913. Four -mall pieces of tine cord. 

4914. (See 490S). 

4915. Oblong jewel of thin gold plate, the upper surface decorated with cloisonne enamel- 

work, now much perished, two parallel perforations below (Fig. lb). 




d 


4916. Gold bar or ‘ toggle : (like one from the Fourth Shaft-grave, Schuchhardt-Sellers 

Fig. 234). 

4917. Pieces of thin gold plate, probably from a dagger-hilt, with chased spiral orna- 

mentation. 

4918. Pieces of gold leaf. 

4919. Insignificant fragments of a silver vase. 

4920. Beaked, jug of alabaster (PI. XIV./'). 

4921. Flat-rimmed jar of steatite (PI. XIV. e). 

4922. Spherical jar of steatite (PI. XIV. d). 

4923. Squat jug of alabaster CPI. XIV. e). 

4924. Small lamp of steatite (PI. XIV. a). 

4925. Large lamp of steatite (PI. XIV. b ). 


§ 5 . — The Stone Vases from the Mycenae Torah. 

We come to the six stone vases (PL XIY.). Cretan analogies show that 
they too were imported. The material of the two lamps a and l is a grey 
variety of Cretan steatite, and their form as well as their exquisite spiral 
ornamentation can he matched in the museum at Candia. Rare on the main- 
land, lamps of this form were fairly common at Phylakopi, 15 where Cretan 
influence was strong. At Cnossus, Palaikastro, and other ilinoan sites in 

15 E ec'.ii at ions at Ehyla'copi. p. 20ft ; two such lamps of steatite and at least eight imita- 
tions in clay. 
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Crete, lamps not only of this form but of this material have been found in 
such numbers as to leave no doubt about the Cretan origin of those found 
at Mycenae and in Melos. 

Of the two jars c and d, which are worked in bluish-black Cretan 
steatite, the latter reproduces a familiar ceramic form which survived from 
the Middle into the Late Minoan period, and the former is a compromise 
between that and another well-established Cretan form, the cylindrical jar 
with side-handles and ‘bridged spout.,’ an example of which in Cretan steatite 
was found in the Nauplia cemetery. 1 * 5 

The two jugs c and / present a more complex problem. The oriental 
alabaster of which they are made is said not to occur in Greece or Crete, 
but is known to have been cjuarried on a large scale in Egypt and to have 
been worked into vases at almost all periods of Egyptian history. Though 
alike in material they differ in form, c being as distinctly Egyptian in its 
lines as / is Minoan. The former is an ordinary product of Egyptian 
industry ; the latter was made for the Aegean market, probably in a Minoan 
workshop. 

The general shape of e, a globular body surmounted by a cylindrical 
neck, is common to many Egyptian vases, of bronze and clay as well as 
alabaster, under the Eighteenth Dynasty. Fortunately it has one character- 
istic feature, the prolongation of the flat handle in a grooved collar which 
clasps the neck immediately below the lip, which fixes its period and irs 
affinities. In the British Museum there are at least a dozen Egyptian vases 
of various shapes and sizes with this handle-attachment, four in serpentine, 
one in diorite, the remainder in alabaster. 17 It is true that in origin this 
peculiar feature is not purely Egyptian — -it seems to have been adopted 
from the Syrian ‘ base-ring ’ flasks which were imported in large numbers 
into Egypt under the Eighteenth Dynasty. 13 But the direction in which 
the alabaster copies diverge from the parent type leaves no doubt that they 
are native Egyptian products. Thus a specimen in the Berlin Museum, 19 
which by the kindness of Dr. Schafer I am allowed to reproduce here (Fig. 2), 
has a base in the form of the common Egyptian ring-stand, carved in one 
piece with it — an adaptation not likely to have originated outside Egypt. 
Moreover this handle-attachment is found in Egyptian green-glazed ware 
and in glass. 20 


16 The spout of the Saupiia vase was made 
in a separate piece and is now missing, but the 
dowel-holes for affixing it can be seen. 

17 Fourth Egyptian Room, Sos. 46-38 ; 

4639: 4644: 4646 ; 4:29; 4734; 20,783 ; 
24,417 : 26,962 ; 36,383 ; 36.404 ; 36,405. 

For information about them I am indebted to 
Mr. II. R. Hall. Another is in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. 

ilr. J. L. Myres conjectures that the ware 
had a leathern prototype, presumably some- 
wlioie in Sviia ; see J.H.S. xvii. 151, and 


Cyprus Museum Catalogue, p. 37. Vote that 
it reached Egypt earlier than Cyprus, where it 
appears almost simultaneously with Mycen- 
aean waie of advanced type — not much earlier 
than Amenophis III. 

19 So. S31 6, from the Theremin Collection. 
Others of this type- are in the British Museum 
and in Prof. Petrie’s collection at University 
College. 

29 Green-glazed ware So. 21,919, glass So. 
22,819. in the Briti-h Museum. 
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The class is to some extent dated by a specimen found in the El-Amrah 
cemetery at Abt'dos , 21 in a rich grave, which, by comparison of its 
contents with those of graves in the neighbourhood, 


can be assigned approximately to the middle period of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. This grave contained two 
alabaster vases, one with the characteristic ‘neck- 
clasping ’ handle, the other of a well-known type with 
spreading foot and no handle, an example of which 
in Mr. Hilton Price's collection bears the cartouche of 
Amenophis II.— It also contained a very remarkable 
askoid vase in the form of a hedgehog, made of 
polished red pottery and decorated with graceful flcur- 
cle-li/s scrolls which, as Mr. Myres has pointed out, in- 
dicate strong Aegean influence .' 25 The El - Amrah 
cemetery was particularly rich in plastic vases of this 
polished red-ware and in scarabs of Thothmes III., in 
whose reign it must have been fashionable ; and in the 
neighbouring cemetery of El-Arabah an askoid vase 
of this ware nearly related to the hedgehog, and an 
earthenware jug with neck-clasping handle nearly re- 
lated to our alabaster class, were found associated with 
two scarab-rings of the same sovereign . 24 Again, a 
somewhat similar jug, apparently a native imitation 
of the ‘ base-ring ’ type, w r as found at El-Amrah in 
the same grave with two scarabs of Thothmes III . 25 Everything points 
to his reign as the period during which these Syrian influences left their 
mark on Egyptian industry. The comparative rarity of alalcistra like 
PL XIY.e shows that they were not long in vogue and encourages us to 
suppose that the example found at Mycenae may have been made < in 
the time of Thothmes III. or his successor, Amenophis II. It v r as a 
period of political and commercial expansion, when the boundaries of Egypt 
for a time included Palestine, when Minoan envoys and Minoan works of 
art found their way, as the Theban tomb-paintings record, to the Egyptian 
capital, and the products of Egyptian industry were carried in exchange to 
Crete and to Mycenae. For the find at Mycenae has a parallel in Crete. 



21 D. Randall- JIaeiver and A. C. Mace, El- 
Amrah and Abyilos, Tomb D. 11, PI. L. Tile 
tomb-group is in the Ashmolean Museum. 

JJ Hilton Price. Catalogue of Egyptian 
Antiquities (1S97;, tso. 3330. with drawing. 
This form occurred also at El-Amrah, D. 17, 
P. 29 (with lcd-ware vase in form of gazelle), 
and P. 116 = P1. XLYI., and ill the Maket 
tonih at Kahun, the central point of which is 
placed hy Prof. Petrie about the time of 
Thothmes III. 

2i The hedgehog vase and the interesting 


class to which it belongs are discussed by Mr. 
J. L. Myres in El-Amrah, pp. 72-75. He 
concludes that they were made ‘(1) probably in 
Egypt, (2) in a fabric recently introduced from 
the Palestinian area, (3) under the influence of 
Aegean models and artistic and ceramic con- 
ventions.’ 

24 John Garstang, El-Ardbah, Tomb E. 173, 
PI. XIX.-XXI. and p. 27. 

El- Am- ah, D. 119, PI. LV. 66, and pp. 
92, 102. 
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Quite recently a group of Egyptian nlabastra, including one slender flask 
with the peculiar handle-attachment seen on e, has come to light in a great 
royal tomb discovered by Mr. Evans on a hill-top near Cnossus. With 
them were magnificent painted amphorae somewhat more advanced in style 
than those published in the present paper. 

The other vase from the Mycenae tomb,/, looks like a clever copy in 
alabaster of the silver flagon found in the Fourth Shaft-grave,'- 6 which also 
contained that remarkable alabaster vase with three handles, evidently copied 
from a metal prototype. 27 A fragment of a vase like/’ also in alabaster, 
showing the ring at the base of the neck and the spring of the handle, was 
found at Cnossus in 1900. The S" s ^aped handle and ring on the shoulder- 
are seen on Egyptian representations of Keftian vases, and particularly on one 
large white amphora which Mr. Hall is probably right in interpreting as of 
silver. 28 Since such vases were imported into Egj-pt it is quite possible that 
the native alabaster-workers copied them, just as centuries later they copied 
the shapes of imported Hellenic hydriae. 20 But Egyptian craftsmen were not 
as a rule good copyists, and there is a whole series of alabaster vases of true 
Minoan design, found in Crete and on the mainland, which were certainly 
made for the Minoan market by Minoan workmen. Such are the alabaster 
triton-shells found in the Palace at Cnossus and in a tomb near Phaestus — in 
the latter case associated with plain cylindrical jars of the same material 
which may be of genuine Egyptian workmanship; 30 and such too the fine 
alabaster vases carved with shields and other Minoan ornaments which were 
found in the Throne-room. 31 

We must suppose that the traders who brought back the finished 
Egyptian vases also imported masses of raw alabaster to be worked up by the 
skilled lapidaries of Crete. 


§ 0 . — The Faience Inlays. 


The Mycenae tomb also contained a number of broken tablets of faience 
(Fig. 3) with a pale green surface on which are dark purplish-brown stripes of 
varying width. They must have decorated some small article such as the 
lid of a box. Probably the pieces shaped like a and c of Fig. 3 w-ere arranged 
in groups of four with their apices in contact, forming an eight-pointed star, 


thus 



The pieces shaped like l are all fragmentary; they may 


Sehliemann, Mycenae, p. 243. Cf. also 
Excavations at Phylakopi, p. 136, PI. XXVII. 8. 

27 The reproduction in metal by 31. C.illieron 
is successful and convincing. 

- s B.tS.A. viii. 173. 

■* In the Berlin 3Iuseum there is a little 
alabaster Bujelkaniic, found in Egypt and 
piesumably made there. 


* The Minoan potters copied this form in 
clay. One example found at Phaestus has the 
wave-markings of the alabaster imitated in 
paint. 

31 E.S.A. vi. 41. The alabaster goblet 
found in the First Shaft-grave and its com- 
panion from Thera probably reproduce a 
31inoau metal-form. 
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have formed the border. The pieces here figured are the only ones that are 
approximately whole. They are bevelled off towards the back, in order to 
give the mastic or cement bedding a better hold, and two of them have a 
character incised on the back, perhaps for the guidance of tin; workman. 

The only other object of this kind from Mycenae is a large disc from the 
Fourth Shaft-grave. AtC'nossus. on the other hand, the art of inlaying seems 
to have been practised during a long period and in a varietv of materials, 
bone, ivory, and crystal as well as faience. In his excavation reports 
Mr. Evans has several times discussed these inlay-tablets, their materials, 
and the characters freipteutly found on their backs. ;J At the beginning of 
the Late Minoan period there was an extensive manufacture at Cnos-ms of all 
kinds of ornaments and even of vases and figurines in faience : and just as 
the faience disc from the Fourth Shaft-grave resembles those found in the 
Throne-room at C’nossus, so too the extraordinary faience knots found with 
it- iJ reappear at (,’uossus — but in ivory ," 4 a material to some extent inter- 
changeable with ‘porcelain’ in the art of the period. It is not impossible 



that the art ot making faience and of inlaying was acclimatised at Mycenae ; 
but the rarity of such objects there and their abundance at Cnossus, and the 
close resemblance of the Mycenaean to the Cnossian specimens, are in 
favour of their direct importation from Crete. 

The presence of the incised marks points the same way. While we 
have abundant evidence of the use of geometrical signs in Crete and in 
Melos as well as in Egypt, they are still rare on the mainland. Of the few 
inscribed objects found there, several may be set aside on independent 
evidence as importations. Here are three definite instances : 

(1) Handle anil part of rim of a steatite jar bearing three incised characters, found at 
Mycenae (Tsountas-Manatt, p. 209,'. Material and form are Cretan, closely resembling 
PL XI W/ ; consequently the inscription may have been engraved in Crete and proves 
nothing as to writing at Mycenae. 


3J B.X.A. vi. 41, vii. 119, ix. 60 tf. Compare 33 Sehlieinami, Mycenae , p. 2 1 2, where one 
his remaiks in Excavations at Phjflakopi, knot is erroneously described as of alabaster, 
p. 181. 3i B.S.J. ix. p. 7. 
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(2) Marks scratched on the handles of certain pointed amphorae, four of which were 
found in the Menidi tomb (Lolling, Kappdyrab , etc.. PL IX. 1-4), and two subsequently at 
Mycenae. These jars, which are of a pale non-Mycenaean clay, were recognised by Prof. 
Petrie some years ago as belonging to a purely Egyptian class which may be dated to the 
end of the Eighteenth or the Nineteenth Dynasty. The marks seem to me to have been 
scratched after the clay was hard. They are probably records cf quantity, value, or 
ownership, affixed at the port of shipment : it is not probable that they were made 
independently in Aigulis and in Attica. 

(3 An H-like mark lepeated on each of the three handles of a peat -shaped jar found 
by Dr Stans in a tomb at Xauplia (Tsountas- Manat t, p. 208;. It is decoiated with ill- 
drawn figures of oxen in the style of the later vases from Enkomi in Cyprus and of 
others (seen at a dealer's; from Rhodes. This style is rare on the mainland, and the vase 
is likely to have been imported. 

The faience and inlay industries of Cnossus were originally derived from 
Egypt. Mr. Evans has pointed out that the resemblance between the inlays 
of Cnossus and Egypt, particularly those of Tel-el-Yahudiyyeh, is confirmed by 
the presence of similar and in some cases identical marks on their backs. 
The inlays from Tel-el-Yahudiyyeh, of which there is a large collection in the 
British Museum, decorated a kiosque in the palace of Raineses II., and are 
therefore of considerably later date than those from Cnossus and Mycenae. 
Nevertheless the unusual shape of the inlays here published (Fig. 3 a and c) 
can be matched by specimens from this Egyptian site, 35 and at least one of 
our marks, the A, is among those which occur there. As Mr. Evans has 
said, there must have been a common stock of such signs used by inlayers 
and other craftsmen both in Egypt and in Crete, and it is probable that a 
numerical value was attached to some of them, that they thus acquired a 
fixed order, and that the existence of this selection from the host of sigDS 
current for various purposes in the Mediterranean ultimately contributed to 
the formation of the alphabet. 

R. C. Bosanquet. 


■ i3 One uf this form from Tel-el-Yahudivyeh i» in the Biitish Museum, another in the York 
Museum. 
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Me. A. M. Daxiel’s article on the above subject (pp. 41 seq.) is so 
thorough and convincing that it hardly requires further support. But in 
view of the widespread acceptance of the attribution of the Lycosura 
statues to a late Roman date, I think a few words in further confirmation ut 
his contention are not out of place. 

In spite of the almost unanimous volte-face in the opinion of archae- 
ologists since Dr. Doerpfeld expressed his doubts as to the Greek character 
of the buildings at Lycosura, my own view (expressed in the Athenaeum, 
March ‘22nd, 1890, and at a public meeting of the American School at 
Athens, January 6th, 1891 ) that Damophon’s work belongs to the first half 
of the fourth century B.c. has not been shaken. Of course we must all 
remember that we have here to deal with the question of probability and 
not of certainty. Yet within these limits it appears to me that the balance 
of evidence strongly inclines towards the fourth century B.c. 

There is little to add to Mr. Daniel’s excellent analysis and comparison 
of style. Taking merely the treatment of the eyes and brow and the lids in 
these heads, the material which we have at our disposal, now, would make it 
almost certain that they could not have been worked later than the fourth 
century ; they certainly do not manifest the characteristic treatment which 
we find in the second century B.c., or m Hadrianic work. If, moreover, we 
remember the choice of subjects which this sculptor makes (a point, 
to my mind, of extreme importance in judging the date of a Greek artist), 
and if we note how he chooses almost exclusively gods, among whom 
Aselepius is foremost, remembering further that Asclepius seems to have 
come into such prominence in the first half of the fourth century, we shall 
find it hard on these grounds to believe that Damoplron is a sculptor of 
the second century B.C. or of the Hadrianic period. 

Another peculiarity of technical treatment seems to me most significant : 
though the eyebrows and eyelids are treated in the same manner in all three 
heads, the orb itself is completely worked in the head of Demeter ; while in 
those of Anytus and Artemis it is hollowed out to receive the insertion of 
some foreign matter. The hair of Artemis is completely modelled in the 
marble, while that of Demeter was supplemented by the insertion of bronze 
ornaments. This uncertainty of technique, or rather, this searching after a 
fixed method for dealing with such statues, seems to me to find its best 
explanation in the hypothesis that the artist marks the transition from the 
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gold and ivory or bronze technique in temple statues of the Phidian period 
to the pure marble technique of the age of Scopas and Praxiteles. And 
this hypothesis gains in probability when we remember the fact, upon which 
Brunn long ago laid stress, that Damophon, to whom ‘ honours are paid by 
the Eleans, fitted together with the utmost accuracy the image of Zeus at 
Olympia when the ivory in that image had cracked’ (Pausanias, iv. 31. 6). 
He thus bears a distinct relation to the gold and ivory technique of the fifth 
century, while, on the other hand, he himself uses the acrolithic technique 
(marble and gilt wood) and finally marble alone. This succession in the use 
of materials points to the first half of the fourth century B.C. and not to the 
Roman period. 

But the strongest argument in favour of the earlier date of this artist is 
derived from the fact that his chief works were to be found at Megalopolis 
and Messene, which were both founded, or refounded, by Epaminondas about 
the year 369 B.c. 1 Now Megalopolis went under after the Macedonian 
period, and it is equally unlikely that Messene should in later ages have been 
in a condition to order as many works by Damophon as Pausanias thinks fit 
to mention. In the enumeration which Pausanias makes ■’■Aid.) of the 
statues by Damophon at Messene he mentions the image of the city of 
Thebes and the statue of Epaminondas ; and though he goes on to say that 

‘ the marble images are the works of Damophon the statue of 

Epaminondas is of iron and is the work of some other artist,’ the statue of 
Thebes remains tor Damophon; and from the context it is unlikely that 
centuries elapsed between the creation of the other works and of the statue 
of Epaminondas. Thus the Tneban supremacy under Epaminondas is 
distinctly" indicated as the period when Damophon lived. Had 1 space, I 
should like to enlarge upon the probability, for which there is strong evidence, 
that this Theban supremacy coincided with the predominance of such myth- 
ological figures as Asclepius and Artemis, which hold so large a proportion 
among the statues made by Damophon. 

Charles Waldstein. 


1 For the foundation of Megalopolis, see Xiese, Henna, 1S99, Bcitruge zur Gnsch. Arkadiais, 
pp. 527 scq. See also Bury, J.H., S'. 1S9S, pp. 15 scq. 
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Among the silver rings in the Department of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities in the British Museum are seven which have a stud or nail of gold 
driven through the bezel. 1 The intaglio designs on these rings ar'e as 
follows : 2 — 

(1; Two sphinxes confronted. (2> Ox-head and bird placed opposite 
on. another on oblong bezel/’ ('3 Recumbent lion to r. looking back 
over its shoulder. Cf. Furtwangler, Beschreibung der geschn. Steinc im Antiq . 
No. 152. These three designs are archaic in style. (4 ) Woman seated to 
r., holding out dove on 1. hand. Cf. a coin of Eryx (Gardner, Types of 
Greek Cotas, PI. VI. 3). On the ring a wreath takes the place of the stand- 
ing Eros, (o) Design similar to last, but in reverse direction; no wreath. 



Silvei; King in Bair. Mrs. axd Imi’eessiox (2:1). 


The last two rings are of good style, but poor execution (4th — 3rd cent. B.c.). 
(6) Very much worn ; a female figure can be made out. (7) A very curious 
design, which I am unable to explain. A jackal’s head surmounts a vase- 
like object. Before the head is a curved, behind, a straight handle (?). See 
Figure. 


1 For other examples, see Dalton, Cat. of - The descriptions apply to impressions. 

Early Christian Antiquities, 238 ; Poliak, 3 Furtwangler ( Die Bronzed von Olympia, 
Klussisch-Ant. Golclschmicdearb., PI. xviii. 429. 1187, 1187a, p. 187 n.) has apparently confused 
The latter's explanation of the presence of the (1) and (2). In his Ant. Gemm. iii. p. 90 he 
nail — that it is to protect the design in relief has described them correctly, and rightly con- 
— seems to me quite impossible; Archacologia, siders that the presence of the nail is a sign of 

44, PI 13. 8, p. 3ti0. superstitious belief. 
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The bezels of these rings are pierced by gold nails in every variety of posi- 
tion : (1) is pierced exactly in the centre, (2) a little to r, of centre, (3) 
just above the lion’s back, (4) at the top on the r., near the edge, (5) in 
the middle of the r. side, (6) by two nails placed symmetrically at the 
top and bottom of the elliptical bezel, (7) on the extreme edge, low down on 
the 1. side. This variety of position would alone suffice to render unten- 
able the theory that the gold stud was intended to adorn the silver ring. The 
object of the nails in the Homeric angirrpov ^ pvaeiot ? ifkoicri Treirapfievov 4 " 
was of course decorative, but our rings by no means present a parallel. The 
haphazard wav in which many of the nails are placed is certainly not calcu- 
lated to improve the appearance of the design. 

King (Antique Guns and Rings, p. 361 n.) notices the fact that the heads 
of many antique rings are thus traversed by studs of gold, but he does not 
attempt to offer any explanation. 

It is clear, I think, that the nails must have had some definite meaning, 
whatever that meaning may have been. A purchaser of to-day would not 
be likely to accept a ring so 1 adorned,’ and there is no reason to think that a 
Greek purchaser would have done so either, had there not been cause to 
suppose that a distinct advantage would result from the wearing of such an 
object. 

The best way of arriving at a solution of the problem is to examine 
analogous uses of nails, whether mentioned in literature or observable in 
actual objects of antiquity. 

It will be found that nails are very frequently employed in connection 
with magical rites- 5 6 In such cases the nail is believed either (a) to drive home, 
as it were, the force of the incantation, or (&) to be efficacious in curing or 
averting some evil. 

(a) It is well known that magical inscrijitions are often found on nails. 
Several such nails may be seen in the British Museum. Nails too are not 
infrequently seen driven through leaden tablets on which imprecations have 
been inscribed. 5 Ovid describes how a hag on the day of the Feral ia made 
use of a bronze needle in her magic rites : — 

quodque pice adstrinxit, quod cicu traiecit aaici, 
obsutum maenae torret in igne canut. 7 

The use of the word defigere, in the sense of ‘ to enchant,’ also points to a 
belief in the magical power of nails. 8 

(b) Still more frequent are instances of the employment of nails for the 
averting or cure of evil. The nail driven by the dictator into the wall of the 
cella of Minerva in the Capitoline temple of Jupiter is said to have stayed a 


4 11. i. 245 f. Prolegomena to the Study of Greet: Religion, 

5 Cf. 0. Jahn, Berichte d. Kon. Sachs. Gesdl. p. 141 ff. 

:u Leipzig, 1S55, pp. 106 ff. 7 Fasti 2. 577 f. 

6 The British Museum possesses such a tablet. 8 Cf. Rohde, Psyche ii-, p. 88 n. 

Cf. also ’E <p. ’A px-, 1903, p. 55 : Misis Harrison, 
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pestilence. 9 Two curious passages in Pliny s Hist or iu Bator alls relative to 
the magical virtues of nails are worth quoting. 

(1) Clavum ferreum defigere in quo loco primum caput fixerit corruens 
morbo comitiali absolutorium eius mali dicitur (28. 63). 

As a parallel to this may be cited a passage from Thomas Lupton's Second 
Book of Xotable Things (1660), p. 40 : 10 ‘ Three Nails made in the Vigil of the 
Nativity of St. John Baptist, called Midsummer Eve. and driven in so deep 
that they cannot be seen, in the place where the party doth fall that have 
the falling sicknesse, and naming the said party’s name while it is doing, 
doth drive away the disease quite.’ 

(2) Prodest . . . praefixisse in limine evulsos sepulcris clavos adversus 
nocturnas lymphationes (34. 151.) 

It is no doubt true that nails were employed in magic partly because of 
the iron or bronze of which they were composed ; ef. Schol. on Ocl. xi. 48 : kolvi j 
7 Tapa avdpwTTOis ioTLV otl veiepol Kal Bai/xove 9 atBr/pov (f>o/3ovvTai. 

But I do not think that there can be any doubt after a consideration of the 
above passages that nails were valued by dealers in magic on account of their 
piercing powers, apart from the material of which they were formed. 11 It 
must be admitted that the use of gold nails, as seen in the case of our rings, 
cannot be exactly paralleled. 

That rings themselves were held to possess magical properties is well 
known. Rinas made from nails that had fastened together a cross w r ere 
used as charms; ef. Luc. Ph tlopseud. 17: icai ro p.lv TrpdiTov irapaTTOfigv 
Trpos avTc't, vvv be in ro tov e9ov-{ ouBev ti irapdXoyov opav /rot Bokco, teat vvv 
paXicrra el; oil p .01 tov oqktvXiov 6 "A paifr eBcoicc cnBgpov tov i/c twv GTavpcov 
TT€7roi7]pLevov , 12 Tlie A< 'kcuo<;, in Aristophanes’ Plutus , 13 says to the 
S-VKOcfuivT)} 1 ? : 

ovBev 7rpoTt/tw eroi 1 ' c pope!) yap Trptdpevos 
tov BuktvXiov tovBI Trap E vBdp,ov Bpa%/J,fj;. 

‘ In Berkshire,’ says Brand, 14 1 there is a popular superstition that a ring- 
made from a piece of silver collected at the communion is a cure for convul- 
sions and tits of every kind.’ Many other beliefs of a similar nature could 
be cited. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the practice of piercing 


11 Liv. vii. 3 ; ef. further Preller, Ilom. Jfytho- 
loyie i 3 , ; i'. 258 ff. 

1 " Quoted by Biaiul, Pup. Ant. fed. Hazlitt) 
iii. p. 255. 

11 A h-ail nail found iu the Sanctuary of 
Asciepios m Paros bears the inscription PYP. 
Kubensohn, in -Ithcn. Mitt, xxvii. p. 229, sug- 
gest' that the nail was diiven into the wall of 
the sanctuary as a protection against trie. 


With this may be compared a cure for 
epilepsy mentioned by Brand, op. c it. p. 255. 
‘ In Devonshire is a similar custom . . . The ring 
must be made of three nails or screws which 
have been used to fasten a coffin, and must be 
dug out of the chuichvard.’ 

13 L. SS3 f. 

14 Op. at. p. 254. 
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rings with a nail of gold must have been due to a desire to combine the 
magic properties of nails and rings. If a nail or a ring by itself bad the 
power of averting the evil eye, much greater must have been the potency of 
the two together. Herein then, I think, is to be sought the explanation 
of what, at first sight, is rather a puzzling phenomenon. 

F. H. Marshall. 



A COUNTER-PROTEST. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein, ill las article entitled ‘ The Bronze Statue 
from Cerigotto and the Study of Style,’ which appeared in vol xxiv. 
pp. 129-134 of this Journal, published a protest against the methods and 
results of my research. 

If I reply to Dr. Waldstein’s statements by a counter-protest, I do so 
only in deference to the high scientific position occupied by this Journal, 
the organ of a Society which has conferred on me the distinction of honorary 
membership. As to the general question of Dr. Waldstein’s scientific 
work, on which the value of his criticism depends, I have already expressed 
my opinion in my notice of his ‘ Argive Heraeum ’ written for the Berliner 
philulogischc Wochtnsrlu iff, Julv 1004. 

As evidence supporting his view of my work Dr. Waldstein brings 
forward the assertion that I published in the 50th Winrlelmrtnnsprogramm 
an incorrect thawing of the •Orestes’ of the Naples group, and that my 
whole ‘stylistic comparison,’ including the hypothesis I suggested about 
Ageladas, was founded on the mistake in the drawing. Now it is true that 
the drawing referred to is not quite correct. It was prepared by Herr Max 
Liibke, as is expressly stated in the text, not from the original, and not from 
a cast (for there was no cast in Be-lin), but from a photograph. Everybody 
knows how easily faults in proportion can creep into such reproductions. 
But with this drawing or its faults my remarks on style or my attribution 
of the type to Ageladas have absolutely no connexion. The sole object of 
the drawing, as I distinctly stated in that place, is to shew clearly how the 
general motif of the Ligurio bronze is related to the so-called Stephanos 
type. I laid great stress on the differences in detail, and therefore in 
proportion, between the bronze on the one hand and the various replicas of 
the ‘Stephanos’ type on the other. To suppose that the derivation of the 
plastic schema (common to the Ligurio bronze and the Stephanos-type) 
from Ageladas has any connexion with mistakes in the drawing is, to put it 
mildly, an instance of ‘ singular nai vete.’ That my thesis is a necessary 
consequence from the classification of art tendencies in the fifth century 
B.C. which I have attempted, Dr. Waldstein will doubtless not admit, 
but I think that any one who has made a serious attempt to grapple with 
the problem w ill agree with me. 

A. Fcrtwangler. 

Munich. 



AN IONIAN DEDICATION TO ISIS. 


The inscription of which a facsimile is given below is incised on 
the base of a bronze statuette which has lately been acquired by the 
Cairo Museum. The statuette itself represents Isis seated on a throne 
suckling the child Horns. It is an ordinary Egyptian type and there is 
nothing Greek about the work except the inscription. Its provenance 
unfortunately is unknown. 
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Ixscrittion ox Base of Statuette rx Cairo Museum 


The letters run round the four sides of the plinth (as shown in the 
facsimile), those in front being bordered by two horizontal strokes. In the 
second line the surface is injured between the T and the o, but nothing 
appears to be lost. What e\v<raro means is not clear : one would naturally 
take the inscription to be a dedication, in which case the verb might be 
interpreted as 1 offered in fulfilment of a vow ’ ; possibly, however, the words 
refer to some particular incident, such as the rescue of the sacred image from 
an enemy. The alphabet is Ionian : so too are the proper names and the 
genitive-ending ”E<no$. The best known Pythermos of whom there is any 
record is the Phoeaean ambassador who figures in a characteristic episode in 
Herodotus (i. 152). A Graeco-Egyptian inscription in the Alexandria 
Museum (Botti, Cat. p. 253) mentions another Neilon, the father of a certain 
Pytliogeiton : in this case the family came from Samos. The Pythermos 
of our inscription was no doubt an Ionian Greek resident in Egypt, perhaps 
an inhabitant of Naukratis or of the Hellenikon at Memphis. As regards 
the date of the work, the form of the letters points to the fifth century or 
the end of the sixth : similar lettering occurs on many of the less early 
fragments of dedicated pottery at Naukratis. At this period the Greeks in 
Egypt had probably begun to adopt the Egyptian gods, though without 
attempting as yet to alter the traditional types. 

If scanned according to tire archaic spelling, the sentence makes an 
almost regular verse : did the writer intend it to be metrical? 

C'. C. Edgar. 
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Euripides, der Dichter der griechischen Aufklarung. Von Wilhelm Nestle. 

Pp. xiv -f- 595. Stuttgart : Kohliiammer, 1901. 

Though published three years ago, this book has been only recently sent for review. It is 
an elaborate study of the mind of Euripides, not as poet or dramatist, but as thinker, as 
the leader of Greek thought away from the conventional anthropomorphic cult into wider 
and fresher fields of religion and ethics. The discussion of Euripides' theology is not 
particularly new or illuminating. It is summed up in the phrases, ‘Euripides wholly 
rejected the gods of Greek popular belief ... he casts aside the entire anthropomorphism 
of the Greek Olympus, and primarily on the grounds of reason and morals. . . . For 
Euripides, the divine essence manifested itself as a cosmic moral power [Ahcij] immanent in the 
universe and working according to eternal laws.’ More novel, because less often dealt with on 
so extended a scale, is the discussion of his ‘ anthrojiology,’ i.e. his psychology, ethics, and 
social and political philosophy, illustrated very copiously by translations from the dramas. 
Though there is plenty of literary feeling, literary form is painfully absent, and the volume, 
though not without interest, is heavy reading. It concludes with over 200 closely printed 
pages of notes and indices. 


Didymos’ Kommentar zu Demosthenes, nebst Worterbuch zu Demos- 
thenes’ Aristokratea. Bearbeitet von H. Diels und W. Sch chart. [Berliner 
Kiassikertexte, herausgegeben von der Generalverwaltung der kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 
Heft I.] Pp. liii 95. Berlin : Weidmann, 1904. 

The papyrus here edited, as the first of a series of literary texts to be issued by the Berlin 
Museum, is a second-century roll of about 4 ft. 5 in. in length and Ilf in. in height, 
containing (according to its own subscription) the commentary of Didymus on the 9th- 
12th Philippics of Demosthenes, i.e., according to our nomenclature, the third and fourth 
Philippics and the speeches on the Epistle of Philip and -ntp'i o-wrageas. The scholia are 
mainly historical in character ; if, as one would have expected from the other works of 
Didymus, he wrote grammatical and lexical notes on Demosthenes, they have been omitted, 
while the historical notes are evidently given unabridged. A noteworthy feature of them 
is the abundance of quotations from Philochorus. who is the main historical authority used : 
there are also citations from Theopompus and other writers. The text is printed (in a new- 
type devised for the Berlin Academy, which many readers will find difficult) in two forms, 
one a simple transcript, for which Dr. Sehuhart is mainly responsible, the other a restored text, 
the work of Professor Diels. The introduction gives a full description of the papyrus and a 
valuable discussion of the character of Didymus' work ; but the historical bearing of the 
statements contained in it is not examined. Short notes accompany the text, but no full 
commentary is attempted. Besiles the historical value of the scholia (which contain some 
new fact-, but none oi special importance, unless it be the ascription of the speech on the 
Epistle ol Philip to Anaximenes of Lampsacus', the MS. possesses considerable textual im- 
portance, the lemmata being gi\en at length. The result on the w'hole is conservative, the 
text used or Didymus agreeing generally with that of our best MSS , and especially with 2, 
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though it confirms the evidence of other papyri to the effect that a servile obedience to any 
one authority is unsound criticism. 

Another Berlin papyrus, already published by Bias.' in 1882, containing part of a 
lexicon to the oration against Aristocrates, is reprinted in this volume, as having likewise a 
Didynrean origin. Two specimen photographs of the Didymus MS. are appended. A 
complete facsimile is published separately (price (5 marks), and the text is reprinted in 
ordinary type as a volume in the Teubner series. The whole publication does great credit 
to its editors. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part IV. Edited by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. 

Pp. xii + 306. Eight Plates. London : Egypt Exploration Fund, 1904. Price 25s. 

The fourth volume of the Oxyrhynchus papyri belonging to the Egypt Exploration Fund is 
the most interesting (with the possible exception of the first) yet issued by these indefatigable 
explorers and editors. For theologians it contains another fragment of a collection of 
Sayings attributed to our Lord, a scrap of a non-eanonical gospel, and valuable texts of 
considerable portions of the books of Genesis and Hebrews. For classical scholars it has 
the greater part of a TlapBeveiov, probably by Pindar, addressed to Aeoladas of Thebes, with 
a few lines of another ode to the same person ; eight columns of a new epitome of Livy 
(bks. 37-40 and 48-55), containing several new historical statements which need detailed 
examination by Roman historians ; part of an argument to the AioiwaXe'|arSpos of C'ratinus ; 
a fragment of a history of Sicily : a further portion of the good Thucydides papyrus 
published in part I ; and several other literary texts, known and unknown. Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt have been assisted in dealing with the classical texts by Professor Blass, 
Mr. Warde Fowler, Professor Kornemann, Professor Reid, and otheis, and in the theo- 
logical section by various theologians ; and the results are eminently satisfactory, and are 
presented (as usual) in very convenient form. The non-bterarv texts are less numerous than 
usual and have fewer points of special interest ; but the literary texts are not, as is so often the 
case, merely tantalising scraps, but are real additions to our knowledge of classical 
literature. 


Fouilles de Delphes. 1892 — 1901. Executees aux frais dn Gouvernement francais, 
sous la direction de M. Theophile Homolle. Tome II. Topograpliie et Architecture. 
Releves et restaurations de M. Albert Tournaire. Tome IV. Monuments figures — 
sculpture. Tome V. Monuments figures — Petits bronzes, terres-cuites, antiquites 
diverses. Paris : Fontemoing, 1902 — 1904. 

The above title gives some notion of the contents of these first instalments of the 
French official publication of the excavations at Delphi. In each case only the first 
fascicule has been issued. In the case of the Architecture this comprises sixteen out 
of forty promised plates ; but two of these are treble and two double ; ariiong them are 
included the general p.ans and restorations of the site, and restorations of the Treasuries 
of the Athenians and Cnklians, of the Naxian column with its sphinx, of the Acanthus 
column with the three caryatids mounted on the top of it — an arrangement since doubted 
—and the trophy of Aemilius Paulus. The sculpture volume, which consists of fifty 
plates, is far more complete, and contains reproductions of almost all the more important 
discoveries, including the architectural sculptures from the early temple of Apollo and 
from the Treasuries of the Slavonians, Athenians, and Cnidians. There are also among 
others photographs of one of the early Argive statues, of the famous bronze charioteer, of 
Agias, and the rest of the Thessalian statues dedicated with him. It is to be hoped, in 
view of their exceptional stylistic inteiest, that the other plates will include views of the 
head of the charioteer on a larger scale, such as that in the Monuments Piot, and of the 
head of Agias from the front, in addition to the profile here given. The first instalment 
H.S. — VOL. XXIV. 
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of the bronzes contains twelve out of a total of thirty plates ; these contain for the most 
part early statuette 4 and decorative bronzes, such as gryphons’ heads, and human-headed 
birds from bowls. No text has as yet been issued, though it is promised for the current 
year. This, together with the smaller illustrations which it will contain, will doubtless 
give the authority for the various restorations, which at present have to be taken on trust. 
The plates throughout are in heliogravure bv Dujardin. and are of such excellence as to 
he fully worthy of his reputation. 


Studien iiber das Bildniss Alexanders des Grossen. [Abhandlungen der 
philol.-liistorischen lxlasse d. kon. Sachs. Gesellsehaft d. Wissensehaiten xxi. 3.] By 
Th. Schreiber. Pp. x+312. 13 plates and 36 illustrations. Leipsic : Teubner. 

1903. 12 m. 

An elaborate analyse of the portraits of Alexander the Great. Thirty-eight presumed 
portraits are classified under twenlv-five types. The author starts from the inscribed 
term from Tivoli in the Louvre, in which he sees a copy of the head of the Alexander with 
the lance of Lysippo?. He defends the authenticity of the greater part of the inscription 
on the term. The head in the British Museum he regards as a portrait, in the style of the 
sculpture of Alexandria. Among the types identified are a young Alexander by Lvsippos, 
an Alexander of Leochares, Alexander Helios by Chares, Alexander Zeus at Olympia, 
Alexander with the Aegis, Alexander as Hermes, as Ammon, and many others. 


Der Weber-Laborde’sche Kopf, und die Giebelgruppen des Parthenon. 

Von Bruxo Sauer. Pp. 117 and 3 plates. Berlin : Reimer. 1903. 

The author attempts to define with more precision than has hitherto been possible the 
position of the Laborde head on the Parthenon. His investigation is based on his 
observation of the fact that in certain early casts of the head there is a depression across 
the hack 'now filled up on the original with plaster) which may have been made for the 
fitting of the head under the projecting cornice of the pediment. His ultimate result 
appears to be that the head belonged to a figure of Artemis, standing, and holding a torch, 
in the right-hand half of the East pediment, immediately adjoining the extant figure 
known as J. Incidentally, he lays great stress (p. 87) on his belief that the left knee is 
incorrectly joined to the torso J in the Elgin Room. An examination of the original 
would satisfy him that the correctness of the fit is indisputable. Of the remainder of the 
Artemis only the left hand with a part of the torch is now preserved. 


Greek Sculpture. [Catalogue General des Antupiites Egyptiennes du Musee du 
Caire.] By C. C. Edgar. Pp xvi+83. 32 plates. Cairo : Service des Ant. de 

l’Egypte. 1903. 40 f. 

A catalogue of the sculptures, capable of being described as Greek, in the Museum 
of Cairo. The Introduction discusses the special character of Greek sculpture on 
Egyptian soil. Two hundred and seventeen objects are described, and one hundred and 
thirty-six of the most important are well illustrated in collotype plates. The collection 
contains little that is beautiful, but many curious instances of provincial Greek sculpture, 
strongly influenced by Egyptian models. 

The author employs a peculiar system of numeration. The objects were numbered as 
met with in the recesses of the Museum. The order of arrangement of the descriptions was 
necessarily revised, but the numbers first assigned to the sculptures, which should have 
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been provisional, have been regarded as permanent. Hence the numeration follows no 
order, and reference must be made to a special table, in order to find the text belonging to 
an illustration. 


Sa mm lung Petrowicz. Arsaciden-Munzen. Katalog. Verfasst von Alexander 
Ritter von Petrowicz. Large 4to. Pp. x + 206. With 25 Photographic Plates 
and 7 cuts in the text. Vienna. 1904. 

The growing importance of the Von Petrowicz collection has long been known to those 
interested in the Parthian coinage. Its proprietor has now placed all such under a deep 
obligation by the publication of this fine catalogue. More than 1000 coins are described, 
and about 400 are illustrated. A considerable proportion of these are unpublished. The 
book is admirably printed, and the plates are good. The text, which is the woik of 
Ritter von Petrowicz himself, has been compiled with scholarly care, and with a fullness of 
knowledge that makes the book a notable contribution to the literature of the subject. 
There is no formal introduction, but all points of difficulty are discussed at length in notes 
interwoven with the descriptions. The authoi’s arrangement does not differ very materially 
from that proposed many years ago by Gardner. While declining to accept the reattri- 
butions recently suggested by Wroth, he is thoroughly alive to the considerations by 
wliich these reattributions were prompted. But he offers another solution of the 
problem. Eliminating from the Parthian coinage proper all the pieces on which the king’s 
head looks to the right, he assigns these to the princes of the little known Arsacid dynasty 
that held sway in Armenia before the days of Tigranes the Great. This proposal 
deserves to be carefully weighed. The hypothesis is one on which evidence as to proven- 
ance would throw valuable light. 

The title of the book suggests that it is only a first instalment. Is it too much to 
hope that Ritter von Petrowicz will also publish his rich collection of Seleucidae ? 


Les Monnaies Antiques de ITtalie. Tome I. Fasc. II. (Ombrie, Picenum, Latium 
Adjectum, Sainnium, Erentaniens, Guerre Soeiale, Campanie (Cumes) ). By Arthur 
Sajibon. Pp. 80. With 78 cuts in the text and a Photographic Plate. Paris : 
Bureaux dn Musee, 1904. 5 f. 

The second instalment of Mr. Sambon’s Corpus lias appeared with most commendable 
promptitude. The omission of any detailed description or discussion of the aes grave 
enables this part of the ground to be covered very rapidly. From the point of view of the 
general reader, the account of the coinage of the Social War will furnish the chief interest : 
it is the fullest treatment of the subject that has yet been attempted. The section dealing 
with Cumae is probably the most important for the numismatist, attention being well 
drawn to the influence of Syracusan and Neapolitan types. Sambon, by the way, does not 
accept the current view that the issues of Cumae came to an end circa 420 b.c. One may 
also note his theory as to the significance of I Z on the coins of Aesernia, Neapolis, Suessa, 
and Oompulteria. 


Cyrenaika als Gebiet Kunftiger Besiedelung. By Dr. G. Hildebrand. 
Pp. xv + 384. 4 maps. Bonn : Carl Georgi. 1904. 

The sub-title of this treatise, to which Dr. Th. Fischer supplies a preface, does not promise 
much, consideration of the past ; but in reality, since the conditions favourable to future 
colonisation are those which attracted the first colonists, there is a good deal of reference 
to Hellenic antiquity. The author, after defining what he means by ‘ Cyrenaika ’ — i.e. 
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something more than either the highland of Barca or the territory of ancient (N rene — 
goes on to show how favourably all the Libyan projection between the Svrtis and the Gult 
of Solium is situated in respect of the East Mediterranean basin, and how happily endowed. 
Consideration of the permanent geographical conditions leads to the conclusion that the 
Cyrenaika must look to the north, not the south ; but that it cannot expect to rival in 
importance either the Nile valley, or the Tripolitan-Tunisian region. In tiris latter fact 
lies the secret of the early decline of the great Greek colony which once flourished on its 
highest plateau. The antiquities of the district are not the author’s concern, and he 
attempts no description of ancient sites, although he has to take account of ancient 
harbours. He has not himself visited the Cyrenaika, but he supplies a list both of those 
who have, and of those who have written about it, which would have been the better for a 
principle of classification. 


Kleinasien, Ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte. By Josef StrzyuOWskj. 

Pp. vii + 245. Illustrated. Leipzig: Hinriehs. 1903. 

This book owes its origin, like Mr. Anderson’s StuBo Ponlica, to international co-operation. 
At the outset is placed an English chapter by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, formerly of the British 
School at Athens, dealing with Binbirkilisse, the well known site, south of Iconium, which 
Prof. Ram-uy and others identify doubtfully with Baratci. Here, as the modern name 
implies, are numerous remains ot Byzantine churches. To Mr. Crowfoot's study of these 
Prof. Strzygow.'ki adds chapters on four types of early church to be seen in Asia Minor : 
(1) the Basilica proper ; (2) the Octagon ; (3) the Basilica with cupola, such as the great 
church at Koja Ivalessi, described by Mr. Headlam in a Supplementary Paper of this 
Journal ; (4) the Cruciform church with cupola. Thereafter lie deals with the dates of 
the various types ; and finally lias a chapter on the significance of Asia Minor in the history 
of art, as lying between, and sharing characteristics of the East, Hellas, Rome, and Byzan- 
tium. The section of this last cha [iter which deals with the development of western art 
out of Byzantine is the least satisfactory in the book. Prof. Strzygowski seems more at 
home among purely architectural questions. The volume brings together much scattered 
material upon the late Roman and Byzantine antiquities of Asia Minor, and should inspire 
future explorers to verify its facts and search for new ones. No one ought to enter the 
country without at least having read Prof. Strzvgowski's book — nor indeed without having 
it actually in his luggage, if the Ottoman custom authorities will allow it to pass. 


The Nearer East. By D. G. Hogarth. [Regions of the World Series.] Pp. xv + 29(i. 

London : Heinemann. 1902. 

This volume in the ‘Regions of the World Series’ includes, of course, the home of the 
Hellenic race and pretty nearly all the area of its ultimate distribution. The limits set 
by the author to the Xearer East are, on the north the line of the Balkan, Black Sea south 
shore, Caucasus, and Caspian -oiith shore : on the south the point where the Nile ceases 
to be uninterruptedly navigable, i.e. the First Cataract, and the southern coast of Arabia : 
on the west, the Adriatic : and on the east the central desert of Persia. The first part of the 
book is taken up mainly with an attempt to envisage this region as on a relief map • but 
the result is much less clear and useful than an actual map would be. Then follow 
a slight chapter on Structure and a fuller one on Climates ; and finally there is one on 
Physical Circumstance, which purports to show- the constant geographical and scenic 
features which affect human life in the particular region. This chapter and that on Com- 
munications in Part II. have the most bearing on the ancient history of the Nearer East 
The larger portion of Part II. is concerned with the modern distribution, grouping, and 
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life uf man in the region. An ingenious, if not quite convincing, attempt to trace the 
characteristics of the inhabitants of particular areas to their food and other products, may 
be recommended to students of antiquity ; for these products are still in the main what 
they formeily were. The author, who has had as much experience of the antiquities as of 
the modern features uf the Nearer East, keeps his eye constantly on the past while 
describing the present. 

The second part of the book however is the only one really readable. Most of the 
first part will be superseded by a good relief map of the region 


Inscription.es Graeeae. Vol. xii. Fuse. iii. Supplementuin. Ed. F. Hillek pe 
Gaertjuxgen. Pp. 269 — 356. Berlin : Reimer. 1904. 11 m. 

This supplement contains additions to the inscriptions from Syme, Teles. Nisvros, 
Astypalaea, Anaphe, Thera and Tlieraha, Plmlegandros, Melos and Cimolos, as well as one 
(a dedication to Zeus) from Seutlussa or Teutlussa, which has not hitherto produced any 
epigraphic remains. Among the numeious excellent illustrations, which now make 
these volumes so much more trustworthy than the old Corpus, those showing the 
disposition of the inscriptions in the teinenos of Artemidorus of Perga in Thera are most 
noteworthy. There are the usual full indices, including three (grammatical and 
orthographical peculiarities, authors, and concordances with C'.I.G. and other publications) 
which cover the whole volume. 


Sammlung' der Griechischen Dialekt Inschriften. Merausg. von H. Collitz 
u. F. Bechtel. III. Bel., 2 Halite, 3 Heft, l'ie kretischen Inschriften. Bearb. von 
F. Blass. Pp. 227 — 423. Gottingen. 1904. G m. 40. 

This part of the invaluable ‘ G.D.I.' contains moie than 2.10 inset iptions in Cretan 
dialect from more than 30 sites both in and out of Crete. There is the usual full 
bibliography and commentary ; in the former, however, some omissions are noticeable. 
Thus, on the famous Gortyna inscription (4991) the Iuti.ripliui is Juruliques Grecques of 
Dareste, Haussoullier, and Th. Reinacli is not referred to; on No. 5011, Halblierr’s and 
Svoronos’ articles in the Amer. Jouru. of Arch. 1897 and Jount. Internal. 1898 should 
have been mentioned ; and a reference to Conway’s elaborate study of the pre-Hellenie 
inscriptions of Praesus in B.S.A. viii. should have appeared on p. 363. 


Zur Geschichte Lateinischer Eigennamen. By 7V. Schulze. Beilin : 1904. 

40 inks. 

This large volume of more than GOO pages is chiefly devoted to a study of tlie oiigin of 
gentile names among the Italian peoples. The main theory of the author is that the great 
majority of these were slightly differentiated praenoniina, lengthened by patronymic, 
diminutive and other suffixes, or alter the models of the names prevalent in neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

The praenomen, lie points out, is important in proportion to the importance of the 
individual at the time. At Rome the family stood first, and the family name always 
tended to overshadow that which distinguished the members of a family from one another. 
Official and legal documents indeed refer to a Roman citizen by his praenomen conjoined 
with one of the other nomina down to the close of the Republic, but this was rather the 
.-urvival of ancient custom, and of the total number of Roman citizens mentioned by 
Tacitus two-thirds are described only by nomen, cognomen, or both. Later in the Empire 
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members of the same family frequently received the same praenomen, and were distinguished 
only by different cognomina, these having now ceased to be hereditary. The first section 
of the book is devoted to the various changes undergone in the case of Italian names among 
neighbouring Celtic, Illyrian, Venetian, and other tribes, and the ways in which these 
influences reacted on the nomenclature of the peninsula itself. The most striking uses 
referred to are the Gallic suffixes of -acus, -incus, and the patronymic -ius ; the Illyrian 
-ocus and -avus, and the Belgian or N. German -inius. From the adjective -iniacus formed 
from this last are derived modern place names in -nieh like Giirznicli (Curtiniacus). The 
second and much the longest section is devoted to a study of Etruscan nomenclature. 
Although the author admits that the hulk of Etruscan names were probably borrowed from 
the praenomina of Latin tribes he attributes several peculiarities of Roman custom in this 
respect to the influence of Etruscan innovations. Thus the Etruscans seldom accurately 
differentiated the nomen and cognomen, both being often derived from the individual name, 
and representing the family name of the two parents, according to the present Spanish 
cu-tom. To the influence of this survival of matriarchy Mr. Schulze is inclined to impute 
the hereditary nature of Roman cognomina. To Etruscan influences are ascribed endings 
in -na ; -o ; many in -tonus which cannot well be referred to nouns in -tor expressing the 
agent, and have many analogous Etruscan forms in -turi or -thru ; and several aspirated 
names like Thalna, Gracchus, C'etliegus. In Etruria too cognomina often usurp the place 
of the gentile name, having become earlier prevalent than in Rome, where they were not 
officially recognized before the age of Sulla. 

The third section discusses the various suffixes used among the Latins themselves, the 
names derived from the titles of divinities and the prevalence of praenomina and 
cognomina at different periods, especially among slaves and freedmen. It is throughout 
insisted that the later names were at first adjectival extensions of the praenomen, a.s 
indicated by Greek translations like a cikiov tov AipiXioi\ 

The last section is devoted to Italian place names. 

This valuable work includes great masses of material and most careful references, 
chiefly epigraphic. Its usefulness to the student might be enhanced if a full analysis were 
placed at the head of each sub-section, and some of the long catalogues, which frequently 
interrupt the argument, were relegated to appendices. 


The following may also be noted : — 

S. Eitreji. Die Phaiakenepisode in der Odyssee. Christiania. 1904. Pp. 35. 
(An attempt to distribute Ucl. v.-viii. into the separate narratives of which, according 
to the writer, it was originally composed. It is not maintained, however, that it is 
possible to show the precise points of junction.) 

P. Mazox, Essai sur la composition des comedies d’Aristophane. Paris, 1904. 
Pp. 181. (An analysis of the structure of each play, in order to deduce therefrom the 
standard type of an Aristophanic comedy, which suggests conclusions as to the origin 
of this class of literature.) 

P. Mazox, Aristophane, La Paix. Paris, 1904. Pp. H9. (The text is based solely 
upon V and R, with a preference for the former ; the commentary is upon a moderate 
scale, and gives the editors views without mentioning rival interpretations.) 


For other works reccired , list of additions to the Library. 
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I.— INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


A 

Aboullioxd, i»3or. from, 26 
Abushasheli (Palestine), winnowing-fork 
from, 248 

Aeeius, Andromeda of, 110 f. 

Adytum of Delphi, 215 f. 

Aegeae (in Cilicia), dispute with Tarsus, 66 
Aeschines, portraits of, 90 f. 

Aeschylus, portrait of, 81 f. 

Aesepus, E., 33 
Aezani, temple at, 140 
‘ Affected Tyrrhenian ’ vase at Oxford, 298 
Agathon, portrait of, 86 f. 

Ageladas and the Ligurio bronze statuette, 
131, 336 

Agenor, betrothed to Andromeda, 101 f. 
Agnou-Nesteraweh, 13 f., 19 
Aidinjik, inscr. at, 23 
Akontia in palaestra-scenes, 179 
Alabaster vessels from tomb at Mycenae, 
324 ; Egyptian, 325 f. 

Alcamenes, Dionysos of, 258 f. Hemies 
Propylaeus, 259 

Alcextis of Euripides, analogy with Andro- 
meda of Sophocles, 108 
Alcibiades, portraits of, 95 
Alexander, son of Ptolemy VII, 106 
Alexandria : coin of (Ant. Pius), found at 
Khanziri, 16 

Alexikakos of Calamis, 205 
Alkaran (near Isaura), grave-stones, 272 f., 
275 f. 

Almasun (near Derbe\ grave-stone from, 
278 

Amazons and Theseus, on r.f. vase, 397 
Amber beads at Torceilo, 126 
Amethyst beads from Mycenae, 324 
Amphiaraus, oracle of, 235 f. 

Amphitheatre at Cyzieus, 140 
Anatolian names at Isaura Nova, 291 
Androcrates, heroon of, 158 f. 

Andromeda, 99 f. 

Anthesteria-scene on r.f. stamni, 312 
Anthologia Palatina (App., 297), 70 f. 
Anytus, head of, by Damophon, 43 f. 


Apollo : two heads of Choiseul-Goutfier 
type in B.M. 203 f. ; Citliaroedus with 
Leto and Artemis on b.f. vase 300 ; 
Citliaroedus, sacrifice to, relief at Con- 
stantinople, 20 ; with Artemis, stele at 
Peramo, 34 ; saciifice to, on r.f. stamnos, 
311, 313; Crateanus, 20; Mocao-TT/nir. 
20 

Apostolius on the jump of Phayllus, 72 

Aqueduct of C'yzicus, 13S 

Aqnila, see Cornutus 

Argos and the Plat lean campaign, 150 

Aristides in the Plataean campaign, 149 

Aristophanes, description of Agatlion, 87 : 

Adam. v. 213 (sehol.), 78 
Arma-un, grave-stone from, 283 
Armed deity, cultus-figure, on proto-Cor. 
lekythos, 295 

Annourer finishing helmet, on r.f. kvlix, 
304 

Artemis, head of, by Damophon, 42 f. ; 
sacrifice to, on r.f. stanmo-, 311, 313; a- 
TruTvia @r)p S>v on Cor. vase, 297 : on stele 
from Ermeni Keui, 34 : on stele at Hara- 
khi, 29. See also Apollo. 

Ashmolean Museum : see Oxford. 

Asine : see Corone. 

Astragalizontes, 134 

Athena : cultus-figure on proto-Cor. leky- 
thos, 296 ; at Judgment of Paris (b.f. 
vase), 299 

Athenians in the Plataean campaign, 145 f. 

Atlienodorus of Tarsus, 65 

Athens, routes to Plataea from, 155 f. 

coins of, with Alexikakos of Calamis, 

205 ; with head of Dion vsus of Alcamenes, 
258 

Museum : sculptures from Lveosura, 

41 f. 

Athletes on b.f. vase at Oxford, 300, 302 ; 

statues of Choiseul-Gouftier type, 204 f. 
Athribitic Nile, 17 
Attic vases at Oxford, 294 f. 

Augustus, dedication to, at Lystra, 123 
Aurelius, use of praenomen in Asia Minor, 
280 f. 
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Aurelius (M.), in inser. from Pacbnemounis, 
7 

Axe, double-, combined with unlli , in 
Cretan art, 322 f. 

B 

Bahr Xa.sHart district (Delta), mounds in, 

15 

Bahr Shibin district (Delta), mounds in, 

16 

Bahr Tirali district (Delta), mounds in, 
16 

Baiyat (Lycaonia) inser., 113 
Banaban (Delta). 14 

Banquets of religion- society, reliefs with, 
36 f. 

Berlin Museum, Egyptian alabaster vase, 
325 : coin of Tarsus, 63 
Boeotian vases at Oxford, 294 
Bolouna. r.f. kvlix at, 186 ; Egyptian slab 
at 241 f. 

Bonn, poiti ait of Agathon at, 89 
Book, open, on Isauran grave-stone, 268 
Bourguigncii kvlix with Jumpers, 183. 
192 

British Museum : Aeschines, 91 ; heads of 
Choiseul-Gouffier type, 203 f. ; ‘ Sardana- 
palus,' 255 f. ; b.f. amphora (B48), 183 ; 
b.f. kelebe (B361), 179 f. ; r.f. kylix 
(E 58 ), 190 f, ; r.f. hydria (E 169), 105 f. ; 
r.f. pelike (E427), 185; r.f. oenochoe 
(E561), 192 f. ; lead lialteres, 181 f. ; 
silvei lings pierced with gold nails. 332 f. ; 
coins of Athens 205 ; Demetrius II. 63 ; 
Mytilene, 207 

Burlos, site of Paralus (Egypt), 12 
Busiric Nile, 17 f. 

Busiris-tvpe on r.f. stamnos at Oxford, 
306 

Buto. 2 f., 19 

Butterilies , (), gold ornaments from Mvcenae, 
323 

C (see also K) 

Cairo Museum : bronze statuette dedicated 
to Isis, 337 

Calami (Kapu Dagli), inscriptions from, 
31 f. 

Calami s and the Choiseid-Gouffier type, 
204 f. 

Candia, winno wing-fork from, 247 ; scoop, 
251 

Candlestick '!■ on Isauran tomb-stones, 
286 

Carpets, styles of Lyeaonian, 260 
Cassiopeia. 100 f. 

C’.istalian gorge at Delphi, 234 f. 

Cattle-shed, on b.f. lekytlios, 303 
Cephallenia, Mycenaean vases from, 126 f. 
C'epheus, 100 f. 

( Vpliisodotus. • S.trdanapialus ’ attributed to 
258 f. 


C'erigotto, the bronze statue of, 128 : crouch- 
ing figure from, 133 f. 

Characters : see Script 
Chasm at Delphi, 214 f. 

C'hoes, scene from, on r.f. stamni, 312 
Choiseul-Gouffier tvpe, two heads related to, 
203 f. 

Christian Art (Early) of Isaura Xova, 
260 f. ; Christian symbols on Isauran 
monuments, 291 

Cilicia in time of Dion Chrysostom, 62 f. 
Cithaeron, ancient passes across, 155 
Clamps used at Lycosura, 47, 55 
Cloacarius, 199 

Cloisonne enamel, Mycenaean, 324 
Cnossus : vases irom, found at Mycenae, 
322. See aho Minoan 
Constantinople, Imperial Museum ; sarco- 
phagus of Siclamaria, 274 f. 

Robert College : inscribed stele, 20 

Copper denarius of Diocletian, 197 
Corinthian b.f. vase at Torcello, 128 ; vases 
at Oxford, 296 f. 

Cornutus Acpuila, governoi of Galatia, 115 
Corone, fragment of Diocletian’s edict from, 
195 f. 

Cresilas, Diomede of, 97 
Crete : vases from, found in Greece, 317 f. 
See aho Candia 

Cross on Isauran tomb-stones, 270, 276 
Cultus-scene on proto-C'or. lekythos, 296 
Cyzicus, coin of, 38 ; inscriptions from, 20 f., 
39 : topography of, 135 


D 

Damophox, 41 f., 330 f. 

Defigere, 333 

Delphi, the Chasm at, 214 f. 

Delta. Xomes of the, 1 If. 

Deineter : head of, by Damoplion, 43 f. ; 
Eleusinia, her temple near Plataea, 162 f. ; 
with Persephone etc. on b.f. vase, 300 
Demetrius II, coin of, 63 
Demetrius Pluilereus, portrait of, 93 
Demir Kapu (Cyzicus), 141 
Demiurgi in Cilicia, 68 
Denarius, copper, of Diocletian, 197 
Iiiavathy (Kapu Dagh), inscriptions, 33 
Diocletian's Edict, fragment of, 195 f. 
Diodorus Siculus on the Delphic oracle, 218 
f. 

Dion Chrysostom, Tarsian Orations of, 58 f. 
Dionysiac sacrifice on r.f. stanmos, 311 
Dionysus of Alcamenes, 258 ; so-called 
‘ Sardanapalus,’ 255 f. : with other deities, 
on b.f. vase, 300 ; with satyrs, on b.f. 
vase, 299 

Diospolis Inferior, 11 1'., 18 
Diospolite Koine, 2, 18 
Diskobulos on vases at Oxford, 302 
Diskoi, bronze, with Jumpers, 184 
Dorielia, 210 f. 
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Dorla : see Isaurd Nova 
Drapery, sculptured, by Damoplion, 41 f., 
55 ; of the ‘ Sardanapalus ' statues, 257 f. 
Drusu* Caesar, sou of Germanicus, 28 
Dumb-bell exercises, ancient, 182 


E 

Eagles with out-prend wings, on Lyc-osura 
drapery, 5t> 

Edictmn Diocletiani, fragment from Corone, 
195 f. 

Education in time of Dion Chrysostom, 58 
Egridere (Kapu Dagli inscr., 30 
Egypt, late Minoan vases with marine 
designs from, 319 ; Mycenaean pottery 
fiom, 128; intei course with Crete, 320; 
nomes of the Delta, 1 f. 

Egyptian alabaster vase from Mycenae, 
325 ; from C'nossus, 327 : amphorae from 
Menidi, 329 ; harvest-scenes, 242 f. 
El-Amrah, alabaster vases from, 326 
Eleans and the battle of Plataea, 148 
El Kab, tomb of Paheri, 244 
Embroidery from Dorla, 289 
Ennius, Andromeda of, 99 f. 

Eos and Titlionus on r.f. amphora, 315 
Epaenetus, halteres of, 181 
Ergileli, stelai from, 26 
Erythrae (Boeotia), position of, 154 
Eski Manya-i, inscr at, 27 
Euren ("near Dorla), tomb-stone from, 285 
Euripides, Andromeda of, 99 f. ; on the 
Delphic adytum, 233 
Eustathius on the jump of Phavllus, 72 
Eye, Damophon's treatment of, 330 


F 

Faience inlays from Mycenae. 327 
Fan, winnowing-, 241 f. 

Festival, sacrifices at, on r.f. stamni, 311 

Fish, Christian symbol, 267 

Five, proverbial use of, 80 

Florence : bronze head of Aeschylus, 82 f. ; 

portrait of Demetrius Phalereus, 96 f. 
Flute-player accompanying jumper, 185 
Funeral banquet stelai at Ergileli, 26 f. ; at 
Panderma, 20. 

G 

Gahgaphia fountain, site of, 158 f. 

Gela, vases from, at Oxford, 302, 307, 311 
Gerousia at Cyzieus, 33 
Gizeh, third pyramid of, 208 f. 

Gold : nails in rings, 332 f. : ornaments from 
Mvcenae, 323 f. : plated steatite vases, 
320 

Gonen, inscr., 29 

Graces, the three, relief at Katatopo, 29 
Grain, winnowing of, 241 f. 


Guilds at Cyzieus, 32 ; see also Technitai 
Gymnastic exercises, 182 f. 


H 

Hadrian', inscr. of time of, from Lycosura, 
48 f. ; temple of, at Cyzieus, 139 
Hair, treatment of, by Damophon, 42 f., 
330 ; in heads of Choiseul-Gonffier type, 
204 

Hajji Pavoni (near Manyas), inscriptions 
from, 40 

Halteres, 75, 181 f. 

Hammanili (Cyzieus) inscr., 29, 40 
Hammer and sickle on Isauran tomb-stones, 
269 f., 283 

Harakhi (Kapu Dagli;, lemain.s at. 29 
Harbouis of Cyzieus, 142 
Hare-hunt on proto-Coi'. lekythos, 296 
Harvest-scenes on Egyptian monuments, 
242 1. ; on Pliaestus vase. 249 
Hedgehog vase from El-Amrah, 326 
Helearchia in the Delta, 13 
Helots, number of, at battle of Plataea, 152 
Hephaestus and other deities on b.f. stani- 
nos, 300 

Hera, at Judgment of Paris Jj.f. vase), 299 
Heracles and Negroes on r.f stamnos at 
Oxl'oid, 306 f. ; of Tarsus, 63 
Heraeum of Plataea, 162 
Hermes before Zeus, on b.f. vase, 298 : at 
Judgment of Paris, on b.f. vase, 299 
Herodotus on the campaign of Plataea. 
144 f. ; on the Delphic adytum, 224 : on 
Nitocris and Rhodopis, 208 f. 

Hierocles, his ordei in the Delta, 2 
Hippocamp, see Sea-horses 
Hodja Bunar, inscriptions from, 28 
HoTseman-tvpe on Christian grave-stones, 
273, 277 ” 

Hysiae (Boeotia), position of, 154 
I 

Icon ium : see Konia 
Igel : see Treves 

Incised marks on faience inlays from 
Mycenae, 328 

Inlays, faience, from Mvcenae, 327 ; Cnos- 
sian, 328 

Ionian dedication to Isis, 337 
Isaura Nova, early Christian Art of, 260 f. 
Isis suckling Horns, statuette with Ionian 
dedication, at Cairo, 337 
1 Island' of the battle of Plataea, 160 f. 

Issiz Han, inscr. at. 26 

Ithaka, Mycenaean vases from, 126 


J 

Judgment of Paris on Attic b.f. vase, 299 
Jump, the Greek, 70 f., 179 f. See also 
Leaper 
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K ( see a ho C) 

Kalos-vases in Ashmolean Mus. 303 f. 
Kapu Dagh, inscrs. from, 29 f. 

Kara Senir, grave-stones from, 277, 283 
Ivassed Canal district (Delta), mounds in, 
15 

Katatopo (Kapu Dagli), remains, 29 
Kazakkeui, stele with sacrifice to Zeus, 22 
Khanziri, Kum, site of, 5 f., 19 ; inscrip- 
tions, 5 f. 

Khatyn Serai : see Lvstra 
Konia, Isauran tomb-stone at, 288 
Kornn Liman, inscr., 35 
Konm Wahal, 5 f. 

Kurshunlu (Kara Dagh), inscriptions, 35 f. 


L 

Lacdaeakcstiaxs and the campaign of 
Plataea, 146 f. 

Laconia. Cretan trade with, 320 
Languda (Kapu Dagh), inscriptions, 30 f. 
Lapis lazuli sphinxes from Mycenae, 324 
Lapith from the Parthenon eompaied with 
Ceiigotto figure, 133 f. 

Leaper with halteres on b.f. vase, 302. See 
olso J ump 

Lebadeia, oracular gorge of Trophonius, 
235 

Leto, Artemis and Apollo Citharoedus on 
b f, vase, 300 

Leyden, krater with jumper, 194 
Libanius ii t. Spx. 373, 71 
Liber Pater of Praxiteles, 255 f. 

Ligurio bronze statuette, 131, 336 
Liknon, 251 f. 

Loebbecke collection, Athenian coin in, 258 
Lucian, Somn. 6 schol., 71 
Lucillus of Tana on Phaylltts, 72 
Lycaonia, exploration in, 113 f. 

Lycosura, sculptures from, 41 f. ; temple of, 

Lycurgus, statue of Aeschylus erected bv, 
81 f. 

Ly.-ippus, portrait-head of school of, at 
Florence, 97 

Lvstra, site and remains, 113 f. 


M 

Magical use of nails, 333 ; of rings, 334 
Malacca, winnowing-fan from, 252 f. 

Mallus and Tarsus, dispute between, 67 
Mandrae = Tehamandra 1 26 
Manctho on Nitocris and Ehodopis. 208 f. 
Mantineans and the battle of Plataea, 148 
Mardcmius’ campaign of Plataea, 144 f. 
Marine designs on Late Minoan vases, 
318 f. ; significance of, 320 f. 

Mazzorbo, Mycenaean va-e from, 125 
Med ism in the campaign nf Plataea, 148 f. 


Megalopolis, Thersileion of, 54 f ; con- 
nexion of Damophon with, 331 
Megarians at the battle of Plataea, 157 
Meiusa, Amazon, on r f. c ase. 307 f. 

Menidi : characters incised on amphorae 
from, 329 

Menkara, king of VI. Dynasty, 209 
Menkaura, pyramid of, 208 f. 

Mephitic chasm at Delphi. 215 f. 

Micon’s Amazonomacliia, 309 
Mihallitch, inscriptions at, 24 
Mihaniona, inscr. 33 
‘ Minoan : vases front Greece, 317 f. 
Minotaur, see Theseus. 

Mole of Cyzicus, 137 
Moloeis, K., 162 f. 

Mures or triton shells on Minoan vases, 321 
Mycenae, chamber-tomb containing Cretan 
imports, 323 ; Cretan ■ Palace-stvle ’ 
Amphorae from, 322 f. ; objects with 
incised characters from, 328 
Mycenaean vases at Torcello, 125 f . ; from S. 
Italy, Sicily, Ionian Islands. 126 f. ; from 
Spain, Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, 128 
Mycerinus : see Menkaura 
Mvtilene, EL. stater with head of Apollo, 
205 f. 

N 

Nails inserted in silver rings, 332 f. ; 
magical use of, 333 f. 

Names in early Christian monuments from 
Isaura Nova, 290 

Naples, bust of Aeschines, 91 f. ; of Aes- 
chylus, 82 f. ; Orestes and Electra, 132 f. 
Naueratis, statuette of Isis probably from, 
337 

Nauplia : Mycenaean jar with incised 
character, 329 

Nautilus on Late Minoan vase from Phy- 
lakopi, 318 ; gold ornament from My- 
cenae, 324 

Negroes, Heracles and, on r.f. stamnos at 
Oxford, 306 f. 

Nereids on hippocamps, on reliefs, 56 
Nesteraweh-Agnou, 13 f. 

Neterkara, 211 

Neuchatel Museum, Mycenaean vases in, 126 
Nike carrying thymiaterion, on Lycosura 
drapery, 56 
Niketou-Singar, 13 f. 

Nile, arms of the, 17 
Nitakerti, 208 f. 

Nitocris-Khodopis, 208 f. 

Nomes, Egyptian North Delta, 1 f. 


O 

Oases (Delta), 13 

Octopus on Late Minoan vase from Phy- 
lakopi, 318 

Oedipus ami Sphinx on r.f. amphorae, 315 
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Olympia, tiled pavement in palaestra, 74 
Omphalos at Delphi, position of, 226, 232 
Oracle at Delphi, 214 f. 

Oriental manners in Tarsus, 64 ; rpvcprj in 
Greek art and literature, 106 
Ornament of early Christian monuments of 
Isauru Nova, 260 f. 

Oropus, oracle of Amphiaraus at, 235 f. 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, vases added 
to, 293 f. 

P 

Pachxemounis, 2, 5, 18 f. 

Paheri, tomb of, 244 f. 

Palace and cattle-shed on b.f. lekytlios, 303 
Palestine, Mycenaean pottery from, 128 ; 

wiunowing-forks and shovels, 248 
Panderma, inscriptions at, 20 f. 
Panderma-Erdek road, inscr. from, 39 
Paralos (Delta), 12 

Paris, Judgment of, on Attic b.f. amphora, 
299 

Parthenon, Lapith from, compared with 
crouching figure from Cerigotto, 1 33 f. 
Pasiteles, style of, 131 f. 

Pathmetic Nile, 17 f. 

Pausanias and the battle of Plataea, 151 
Pentathlon group on b.f. vase, 302 
Peramo, inscriptions from, 34 
Persephone : see Demeter 
Perseus and Andromeda, 100 f. ; cult of P. 

at Tarsus, 63 
Persian Whirs, 144 f. 

Phaestus, steatite vase from, 249 
Pharmuthiac Nile, 17 
Phayllus, the Jump of, 70 f. 

Pheidian characteristics of the ‘ Sardana- 
palus ’ statues, 258 
Pheres in the Alcestis, 108 
Philosophers mentioned in inscr. from 
Cyzicene, 27 

Philosophy in time of Dion Chrysostom, 
58 f. 

Phineus, betrothed to Andromeda, 101 f. 
Phragonis, 2 f., 19 
Phthenetic Nome, 2, 4 
Pliylakopi, ‘ Late Minoan ’ vases from, 317 f. 
Pick with sickle or pruning-knife on Isauran 
tomb-stones, 283 ; for rooting up corn (?) 
on Phaestus vase, 250 
Pindar, Xem. v. 19, scholium, 71 
Plataea, battle of, 144 f. 

Plato, schol. on Cratylus, 413 A, 71 ; descrip- 
tion of Agathon, 87 
Plutarch on the Delphic oracle, 220 f, 
Pluton, dedication to, 119 
Pollux iii. 151, 72 
Polycleitan canon, 131 f. 

Polygnotus, Andromeda vase reflecting his 
style, 105 

Potnia Theron type on Cor. oenochoe, 297 
Praenomina in third cent., 282 
Praxiteles, * Sardanapalus ’ referred to, 255 f. 


Prices in Diocletian’s time, 197 f. 

Proto -Corinthian lekytlios in Ashmolean 
Museum, 294 f. 

Proxenia stele, Cyzicene, 38 
Pruning-knife : see sickle 
Prusa, Dion Chrysostom of, 58 f. 

Prytaneis in Tarsus, 68 
Prytanv-list, Cyzicene, 34 
Ptyon, 241 f. 

Purple-shell fishery in Crete, 321 
Pyramid of Nitucri-s-Rhodopis, 208 f. 

Pyre of Heracle- at Tarsus, 63 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, style of, 206 
Pvthermos son of Neilon, dedication to Isis, 
“337 

Pytliia at Delphi. 214 f. 

R 

Rhodopis-Nitocris, 208 f. 

Rhoectts and Theseus fighting Amazons, 
307 f. 

Rings pierced with gold nails, 332 f. ; in 
magic, 334 

Rockwoik patterns on Late Minoan vases, 
318 f. 

Rods used in palaestra, 179, 186 
Rome : Capitoline Museum : head by 
Damophon, 51 f. 

Lateran : Herms carrying likna, 254 : 

Sophocles, 82 

Vatican : Aeschylus, 82 

Rosette, six-leaved, on Lycaonian monu- 
ments, 268, 270 ; eight-leaved, in Pisidia, 
270; gold, from Mycenae, 323 
Runner on b.f. va-e at Oxford, 302 

S 

Sacrifices by women on Attic stamni, 311 
Saliaris saltus, 179 f. 

Samiarius or samiator, 199 
‘ Sardanapalus,’ so-called, 255 f. 

Sari-Ksui, inscr., 28 
Sari Kyz (Lycaonia), inscr., 121 
Satyrs carrying nymphs, on b.f. vase, 299 
Scoglio di Tonno, Alveenaean vases from, 
126 

Scolus (Boeotia), position of, 153 
Scoop for measuring corn from Candia, 
251 

Scopaic influence in Damophon. 46, 51 
Script : characters on faience inlays from 
(Mycenae, 328 ; on other objects from 
Greece 

Sea-anemones on Late Minoan vases, 319 
Sea-horses, butterfly-winged, gold orna- 
ments from Mycenae, 323 
Sebennytic Nome, Lower, 2, 18 f. 

Serapeum of Pacbnemounis, 8 
Shaving in the fifth century, 88 
Shell-ornament on Isauran grave-stones, 
273 1'., 276 
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Shovel, winnowing-, 242 f. 

Sicily, Myc. vases from, 126 f. 

Sickle or pruning-knife and hammer or 
pick on lsauran tomb-stones, 269 f., 283 
Sicyon, winnowing-fork used at, 247 
Sidamaria (Lvcaonia), sarcophagus of, 
274 f. 

Sieve and liknon, 252 f. 

Si ngar-X ike to a , 13 f. 

Sophocles, Amli'oinecht of, 99 f. ; portraits 
of, 82 

Spain, Myc. pyxis from, 128 
Spartans : see Lacedaemonians 
Spear-thrower on b.f. vase at Oxford, 302 
Sphinx, the great, identified with Rhodopis ? 
210 ; figure with lion’s tail and horse s 
hoofs, on proto- Cor. lekythos 296 ; see 
also Oedipu- 
Spring-board, 179 f. 

Stamboul : see Constantinople 
Steatite relief vases, Cretan, 320 : vessels 
from tomb at Mycenae, 324 
Stephanas, statue by, 131 f., 336 
Stone vessels. Cretan, from Mycenae, 324 
Strabo on the Delphic oracle, 217 f. 

Saida- irri/) ra eaKcifi/ieva, 72 
Swan®, female figure holding, on Cor. 
oenochoe, 296 f. 

Swastika on Asia-Minor grave-stones, 271, 
279 f., 282 f. 

Syracuse Mils., Myc. vases in, 126 f. 

T 

Tax agra, vases Ironi, 294 
Taranto, Myc. vases from, 126 
Tarsian orations of Dion Chrysostom, 58 f. 
T.usus in the time of Dion Chrysostom, 62 f. ; 
sarcophagi produced at. 275 ; coins of, 
63 

Tchamandra Cliit'l ik. inscr. etc. at, 26 
Technitai at Isamu Xova, 279 
Tel-el-Yahudiyveh, inlays from, 329 
Tell al-Balainun, 1 1 f. 

Tell al-Faram, 3 

Tell-es-Safi, .Mycenaean pottery from, 128 
Temple of Hadrian at Cyzieu-, 139 
Terramare deposits-, objects akin to Myce- 
naean from, 126 

Thargelia-scene on r.f. stanmos, 313 
Theatre at Cvzicu*, 141 
Thebes, b.f. lekythos from, 302 
Thermopylae, relief with Nereids, etc. from, 
56 

Thernuithiac Vile. 17 
Thermuthis, 243 t. 

Theseus : and Amazon.-, on r.f. stanmos, 
307 f. ; and Minotaur on b.f. lekythos, 
302 

Thiaso* relief*. 36 
Thrakia koine, 22 
Tida, site of Phragonis, 3 f. 

Ti.-icrates, pupil of Lysippus, 97 
Titans in Ciheian mythology, 64 


Tithomis : see Eos 
Torcello, Myc. vases at, 125 f. 

Towers, hexagonal, at Cyzicus, 138 f. 
Trade-routes in Myc. times 126 f. 

Treves, a*h-urn with winnowing-basket 
from Igel, 251 f. 

Tripod, Delphic, 218 f. 

Tripolis (Arcadia;, winno wing-sliovel from, 
246 

Triton or murex shells on Minoan vases, 
321 

Trophonius, oracle of, 235 

Tvmpanon, derived from leather sieve (1), 

' 253 f. 

U 

Ulcbad, inscr. at, 25 

Utch Euyuk (near Koni,i;. Myc. potsherd 
from, 128 

V 

Valerius, use of name, in Asia Minor, 282 
Vann us, 241 f. 

Vaphio, ‘Late Minoan’ vases from, 317 f. ; 

gold cups of Cretan origin, 320 
Vine-branch on lsanran grave-stone, 268 

W 

Wages in Diocletian’s time, 198 f. 

Wahal, Kouin, Roman portrait-head and Gr. 

inscr. at, 5 f. 

Walls of Cyzicus, 135 

Ward Collection : coin of Cyzicus, 38 

Warrior bearing corpse on b.f. lekythos, 302 ; 

running on b. and r.f. kylix, 303 
Weights for jumping, see Halteres. 

Whorl ornament on Isauran monuments, 
273 

Whorls of Mycenaean shape at Torcello, 126 
Winnow iug-fan, 241 f. 

Wreaths worn at sacrifice by women, 313 f. 
Wrestler on L. f. vase at Oxford, 302 

X 

Xanth ip oils in the Plataean campaign, 
149 f. 

Y 

Yenije Kurshuxlv (near Cyzicus; inscr., 
36 

Yeni Keui, proxenia stele with head of 
Persephone, 33 

Z 

Zeleia, inscr.. 23 
Zenobius vi. 23, 72 

Zeus : enthroned, on b.f. vase, 29^ ; sacrifice 
to (stelae at Panderma and Kazakkeui), 
21 : Xa\a£ios 21 

Zoldera ;L_\caoniaj site and inscr., 114 f. 



dyopalos =tabellio, 200 
aicQvrjTTjs , 190 
"Ap pas, 287 
avaftpciarposi 253 
"Avhcos, 27S 
*Ava\ts (?). 269 
A5XION (/caXdff-name), 
"Annas, 288 

Ba/3co, 117 
Bai/aXts. 285 
j3aTT)p , 74 f., 186 
B^o-oScopa, 11 

(3tnivvtov, 199 

/Sipoff, 201 

fiipposj see fitpos. 

(3o6pot, 70 f. 

^oXitrrrjSi 253 
ftpaKclpws. 201 
ftpaxia, 202 

■yeo/crc irat, 23 

^yuaXot' of Delphi, 216 f., 

yvyjrdpios , 198 

Ado?, 33 
ArjTpios, 283 
hiK.pLa.vL ( hiKpavL ), 247 
hlOLKl](TLS, 23 
ALO<nc6paiva , 1 1 

ht(j)6€pdpLOs , 199 
SicpOeponoios . 199 
Ad£a oiKovopeiaao , 283 

€KK\r)<TLa(JTaL , 66 

eXv<raro = dedicated ? 33’ 
*E/zj&Xoff, 33 
J/ Ei/j3etXo?, 33 
^Ecrtoff = v Icnoff, 337 
ecrxappeva, ra, 70 f. 
€ X olto for e^ot, 11^ 

ffu£tXea>s, 110 
Zotfoeff, 286 


II .-GREEK INDEX. 


(piXosj in epitaph at Is aura Nova, 267 
dcpanevral, 37 
^lacreircu, 37 

&LpVOKL , dpLVOKL 

Govdov, 280 

Qpa<LOK(x>pr]TaLy 22 

303 OpLvciKL { QipvoKi , Ovpvdxi), 246 f. 

SvpvaKL , $££ OpLVaKL 

6v<narrraiy 37 


’Ii/Sa/cos. 273 
273 

*I<rapa=*I<rai/pa, 262 f. 

KaoStff ? 275 
Ka\\Lypii<f)os, 200 
Kaz/oi/€ff, 179 
KapdicaWov , 201 

/card in compounds in Homer, 229 
/cara/3acVct^ = enter an adytum, 228 f. 
/ce/cpou/ce roy /3 arrjpa , 76 
Korrovioff, 279 

K pciTto-Trj (personal name), 11 
223, 239 f. Kpo/caroi/, 200 

PAM PON (/caXds-name), 303 
Xt-StWov, 200 
Atpj Pisidian name, 286 
A ovppas, 285 

Ma- in Anatolian names, 286 
paxapios nanas, title of bishop, 266 
M appelsy 285 
Me/cao-r^i/dff, see Apollo. 
MEMNONO* l<AUO$, 303 
! yirj-rrjp HXaKLavr 7 , 35 
pv X 6s of Delphi, 216, 223, 239 f. 
Mdjff, 280 

N 'wa, 270, 277, 285 

’Odff, 269 
oiKOv6p€i(r<Ta, 283 
olkos at Delphi, 227 
0 *Xi>coff, 281 

c Opr^crcff = Hortensius, 282 
OeapcoXis, 279 


r)hv€7TT]s in epitaphs of bishops, 272 
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Ovariakis, 283 
ovftt'is dddvaros . 277 
ovdoavia. 202 

TTavTbiv (pi\os in epitaphs, 266 
7ra7ray, use of title, 266, 268 
na^as 1 (name). 281 
ttcktc (fitXns ill epitaph, 269 f. 

7 rivrt and compounds, proverbial use of, 80 
7T€piKc(j)a\ata , 199 
vtTavpov, 179 

aaprjTov, 109 
(T€KOVptOV, 199 
crfVouXa, 251 
Stcrn/noa?, 272 
( TKappai 70 f. 

2oa?, 282 


< TTraOrj , 199 
(Tirapucov , 253 
SroX/f, 11 
2a>£W, -see Zeus 

T<*j3« s , 270 

ra/3eXAa, 201 
rn/?Xa, 201 
T5?, 279 

rauXa = tabula, 201 

uSpayor), or, 198 

^pavtVijs, see Ph rag on is 
< prvapi, 242, 246 

Xa\a£io?, .see Zeus 

XP monogram, absent at Isaura Nova, 292 
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Beloeh, Griechische Geschichte, iii. 1, 177 
Blass, AristoteVis IToAirfiu ’A0rjrai<ov, 166 
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Herodas, see Nairn 

Hildebrand, Cyrena tka als Gehiet kunftiger 
Besiedelumj. 341 

Hiller de Gaertringen, Inscriptiones Cycla- 
dum praeter Temun, 175 
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343 
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Hock, Hcrodot und sein Geschichtswerk. 178 
Hogarth, The Nearer East, 342 
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Hunt, see Grenfell 
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Leeuwen (van), Aristophanis Comoediae, 
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Linde, Cyrus, 177 

Mazon, Essai sur la Composition des Come- 
dies d’ Aristophune, 344 
Aristophune, La Pair, 344 
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Nestle, Euripides der Dichier der gr. Auf- 
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Neuwirth, see Borrmann 
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kotten, 172 
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Schreiner, Sludie.i iiher das Bihlniss Alex- 
anders des Grussen, 340 

Scliubart, see Diels 

Schulze, Zur Geschichte Lateiniicher Ehjea- 
nit men, 343 

Sti'zygcnV'ki, Kleinaden. 342 

Usteri, Aeehtung vnd Verbinntnuj im griecli- 
ischen Reeht, 176 


Walters, Catalogue <>f Terracottas in the 
British Museum. 172 
Watzinger, see Wiegund 
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Wilberg. Die Anhaische Puros-Archi- 
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Wilberg, see Wiegand 
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RULES 


OF THE 

j§oriet|r for tljc promotion of pellenk Sfitbus. 


i. The objects of this Society shall be as follows: — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence oi the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary, 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members ot Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

1 6. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19. The elections or the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by tire mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall beone guinea, payable 
and due on the 1st of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15^., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

AT 22 ALBEMARLE STREET. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six p.M. (Saturdays, 1 1 A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions : — 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

"TVIember shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows: — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept bv 

the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified the 

Librarian may reclaim it. 
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All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 

(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 

Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each Week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and If a book is lost the 
boi rower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee 

Mr. J. G. C. Anderson. 

Prof. W. C. F. Anderson. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely. 

Prof. Ernest A. Gardner. 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt. 

Mr. George Macmillan, D.Litt. {Hon. Sec.). 

Mr. J. L. Myres. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith (Hon. Librarian ). 
Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. 

Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librarian 
(Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre), at 22 Albemarle Street, YV. 
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Philologus. Zcitschritt fur das klasdsche Altertum ic.'o Dietrich'sche VerLvrs- 
Buchhandlung. Gottingen ■. 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society, Allien... 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllngos, Constantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, St. Petersburg. 

Revue Archeologique, Paris (per M. Georges Perrot. 45, Rue d Elm . 

Revue des Etudes Grecques, Publication Triineatricllc de F Association pour l’En- 
courageinent des Etudes Grecques en Erancc, Boris. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Soc.ety and Tournal of Philology. 



SESSION 1903-1904. 


The First General Meeting was held on November 3rd, when Mr. E. 
Norman Gardiner read a paper which was illustrated by lantern slides 
on ‘ Athletic Scenes in Greek Art representing the Armed Race,’ the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford being in the chair. This 
interesting paper was practically a section of Mr. Gardiner’s longer article, 
‘Notes on the Greek Footrace’ which appeared subsequent!}' in the 
Journal ( J.H.S . xxiii. p. 261). Among the points brought out were the 
concurrence of the vase paintings with the evidence furnished by the 
excavations at Olympia, Delphi, and Epidaurus ; the methods of starting 
and turning ; and the semi-humorous character of the armed footrace 
at lesser local festivals. In the discussion which followed the paper, 
Professor Percy Gardner, Professor Ernest Gardner, and the lecturer 
took part. 

A special General Meeting was held at Burlington House on November 
24th, 1904, when Dr. Evans gave an account of his most recent excava- 
tions in Crete. Professor Butcher occupied the chair, and Dr. Evans 
lectured to a large and interested audience. 

As the result of the last season’s excavations we are now able not only 
to recognise an earlier and a later Palace at Knossos, but to distinguish 
successive periods in the development of each. Taking the earlier Palace 
first, over the twenty-five feet of neolithic deposits lies a stratum belonging 
to an early civilisation, over which in their turn have been found traces of 
a far more highly developed mode of life showing points of contact with 
the twelfth dynasty of Egypt and belonging to the middle of the third 
millennium before our era. The magnificent polychrome vases of the 
‘ Middle Minoan ’ period belong to this epoch. 

Of the later Palace the most recent elements may be dated approxi- 
mately at 1500 B.C., but a remarkable series of discoveries has shown that 
approximately three hundred years before this date, and probably at the 
time of some great disturbance within the Palace, portions of certain 
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magazines and a whole series of stone receptacles with their contents had 
been purposely closed by building paved floors above them. 

Several of these repositories belonging to this penultimate Period 
contained quantities of gold-foil and remains of cypress wood chests that 
had been inlaid with plaques of crystal and faience and doubtless once 
contained treasure. The two most spacious and important of these 
repositories were filled with relics of a sanctuary including faience figures 
of a Snake Goddess and Votaries, exquisite inlays and reliefs of the same 
material, tablets showing a new intermediate form of script and clay 
sealings that had belonged to priestly documents now perished. It was 
remarkable that several of these bore religious symbols in the shape either 
of a plain cross or of a Crux gammata or ‘Swastika.’ But the great 
surprise of the excavation was the discovery of what seems to have been 
the central object of cult in the shape of a marble cross of orthodox Greek 
shape. Dr. Evans referred to other pre-Christian survivals of this symbol 
which seemed to fit on to this Minoan Cult. In the same way the Minoan 
idea of the dove as divine intermediary had also showed itself very 
persistent. These remains belonged to what appeared to have been an 
extensive sanctuary in the West Wing of the Palace including the pillars 
incised with the double axes. It was becoming more and more probable 
that the early rulers of Knossos were Priest Kings like those of Anatolia, 
— a conclusion altogether in harmony with the tradition that made Minos 
the Cretan Moses and ‘ companion ’ of Zeus. 

Other interesting finds of the last season were passed in review. 
The theatre brought to light near the N. W. angle of the Palace might 
actually represent the traditional Choros of Ariadne, indeed a wall paint- 
ing from a neighbouring part of the Palace showed brilliantly attired 
women dancing in a walled enclosure. 

A dependance of the Palace on the N.E., also recently excavated, showed 
a marvellously preserved royal Villa with flights of stairs and remains 
of upper storeys, the principal hall of which afforded an extraordinary 
anticipation of the later basilica. 

The Second General Meeting was held on February 23rd, the Provost 
of Oriel in the chair. 

Dr. L. R. Farnell read a paper on the early Apolline cults of Lycia 
and Attica, and the light which they throw on questions of ethnography. 
He began by explaining that the only derivation of the epithet Au/refo? 
possible on etymological grounds was its formation from XiAo?, a wolf. 
Descending from the north, the worship of the wolf-god reached Attica 
and the Peloponnesus, whence in very early times (before the fourteenth 
century B.C., if the Ruka of Rameses II. are Hellenic Lykioi) Hellenic 
settlers following a route, which included both Crete and Rhodes, landed in 
S.W. Asia Minor. They brought with them the worship of the wolf-god ; 
they called the temenos of his temple 1) \viceta, and themselves and their 



territory \vkloi and A v/a'a. In the second portion of his paper, Dr. Farnell 
discussed the early Attic cults of Apollo. Although in Athens in later 
times the worship of Apollo Patroos became the test of political en- 
franchisement, Apollo was not a primitive Attic deity. His worship was 
an Ionian importation reaching Attica through the instrumentality of the 
Ionians of the Tetrapolis. who, probably in Mycenean times, had colonised 
Delos and later won predominance in Athens. 

In the discussion which followed Professor E. A. Gardner, Sir Henry 
Howorth, Mr. A. G. Bather, and Mr. G. F. Hill, took part. 

Before the meeting terminated Mr. A. H. Smith exhibited lantern slides 
of the Hermes after Alcamenes recently discovered by the German 
excavators at Pergamon. A short discussion followed on the effect which 
this discovery must have on our ideas of the style of Alcamenes. 

The Third General Meeting was held on May 3rd, Mr. Talfourd Ely in 
the chair. 

Professor \V. Ridgeway read a paper on the origin of the Greek drama, 
in which he combated successively most of the accepted beliefs that have 
grown up round this perennially interesting topic. He first deprecated the 
idea that the drama was originally a Dorian institution. On linguistic 
grounds there was nothing essentially Doric in the choruses of the Attic 
drama, and it was, he contended, unlikely that the Athenians would borrow 
for sacred purposes the dialect of a people whom they would not allow to 
worship in their temples. His next point was that scholars were in error 
in attributing the origin of the drama to the worship of Dionysus, who was, 
he demonstrated, somewhat of a parvenu in Attic religious belief. The 
dances associated with his cult belonged to the Pangaean district in Thrace, 
but in Greece proper, long before his southward journey, there were mimetic 
dances, particularly at Sicyon and Tegea, held not in worship of Dionysus, 
but in honour of the dead. In this connection, Professor Ridgeway 
maintained that the 6 vfxe\ii was not, as general!}- believed, the altar of 
Dionysus, but the funeral mound of the illustrious dead. The only drama 
proper to Dionysus was the Satyric, which arose when in later times therc- 
was superadded to a trilogy in honour of a dead hero a drama connected 
with the worship of Dionysus, in which his fellow countrymen and votaries 
the Satvri formed the chorus. 

In conclusion, Professor Ridgeway justified the famous Horatian line 
on Thespis by the theory that the poet was implying the detachment 
of what had been hitherto a local religious usage from its particular 
shrine and its adoption into a great form of literature, which became 
henceforward independent of local association and capable of representation 
anywhere. 

In the subsequent discussion, Professor Ernest Gardner, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, and Sir Henry Howorth took part. Professor Ridgeway 
in his reply admitted the part played by the worship of Dionysus in the 
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development of the drama, but pointed out that his paper was mainly con- 
cerned with its origin. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Burlington House on Tuesday, June 
28th, 1904, the President, Sir Richard Jebb, M.P., occupying the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) read the following report 
on behalf of the Council : — 

The progress of the Society during the past year has been good in all 
departments, though not specially eventful. 

Four General Meetings have been held, and have been well attended. 
In November Dr. Arthur Evans gave an account, illustrated by lantern 
slides, of his last season’s work at Knossos. In January Professor YV. M. 
Ramsay laid before the Society a new scheme of exploration in Asia 
Minor. In February Dr. L. R. Farnell read a paper on some local cults 
in Attica, and in May Professor Ridgeway read a paper on ‘ The Origin 
of Greek Tragedy,’ which aroused great interest, and led to a good 
discussion. 

A further grant of ,£100 has been made to the Cretan Exploration 
Fund. Dr. Evans has continued his work at Knossos, and has opened a 
series of tombs with interesting contents, and among them one of such 
importance as seems to justify a royal attribution. He has more recently 
come on a new range of buildings, attached to the Palace, which, from their 
contents, he believes to have been the magazines of the arsenal. Together 
with inscribed tablets related to the store of weapons, he has found a 
collection of the arrow-heads to which the tablets refer. At Palaikastro, 
where the excavations of the British School at Athens are also assisted by 
the Cretan Exploration Fund, have been found parts of a Doric inscription 
with a ritual hymn to Zeus, which seems to locate the sanctuary to the 
Dictaean Zeus at this spot. More fine pottery has been found, and also 
two ivory statuettes of exquisite workmanship. The British School has 
also been continuing its former excavations at Praesos where sufficient 
architectural fragments have been found to suggest the restoration of 
the temple ; and also an incomplete Eteocretan inscription. Other 
members of the School have been exploring in Laconia and Messenia, and 
in Melos, while Mr. Wace has catalogued the sculptures and Mr Tod the 
inscriptions in the Museum at Sparta. 

It was announced in the course of the year that a Joint Committee 
was being formed for establishing at Athens a memorial of the late 
Mr. Penrose. The Committee was to consist of representatives of the 
British School at Athens, and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and other leading scholars, English and foreign. Lady Evans and the 
Hon. Sec. were appointed to represent the Society on this Committee. It 
was ultimately decided to build a new' Library, to bear Mr. Penrose's name, 
for the School at Athens, and the work is now in progress. 
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The Council have been occupied with the arrangements for the 
celebration of the 25th Anniversary of the foundation of the Society, 
which is to take place on July 5, Unfortunately, only a few of the foreign 
Honorary Members will be able to attend, but it is hoped that the 
attendance of ordinary members will be sufficient to mark the importance 
of the occasion. The Council decided,, in connection with the celebration, 
to raise the number of foreign Honorary Members to fort)', which will 
henceforth be regarded as the limit, and the following have been appointed 
to make up the number — 

Professor Maxime Collignon, Professor Hermann Diels, Professor 
Theodor Gomperz, Professor B. L Gildersleeve, Professor \Y. \V. Goodwin, 
Dr. F. Imhoof-Blumer, Professor Georg Loeschcke, Signor Paolo Orsi, 
M. Georges Perrot, Professor Karl Robert. M. Valerios Stais, M. Ch. 
Tsountas. M. Henri Weil, Professor John Williams White, Professor T. D. 
Seymour. 

A diploma for presentation to Honorary Members has been designed 
by a special Committee. 

In the early part of 1904 Mr. Baker- Penoyre, the Librarian of the 
Society, who also holds the post of Secretary to the British Schools at Athens 
and Rome, being free of other engagements, offered his entire services to the 
three bodies. It has for some time past been felt by the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Macmillan, that with the increasing pressure of other engagements, he could 
not much longer fulfil all the duties of the post. It did not seem likely 
that any other member could be found to take his place, and the Council 
have therefore decided, after full consideration, to nominate Mr. Baker- 
Penoyre as Secretary to the Society at a salary of £80 a year, in addition 
to the £60 a year which he was already receiving as Librarian. It is 
believed that in his new capacity Mr. Penoyre will be able to render very 
important service to the Society, and his appointment, which members are 
to-day invited to confirm, will enable Mr. Macmillan to retain his post as 
Hon. Secretary, while relieving him of its more arduous obligations. In 
order to meet the additional charge upon the Society’s resources, it is 
proposed that as from January 1, 1905, the entrance fee shall be raised 
from one guinea to two guineas. Considering all the privileges now 
offered to members in the extension of the library, and of the photographic 
collection, and in view of the increasing demands made upon the Society 
for assistance in all fields of archaeological research, the additional 
entrance fee seems to be justified in any case, and the Council therefore 
trust that members will ratify their proposal. 

The Council record, with regret, the death, last autumn, of Mr. William 
Riseley, who had faithfully filled the office of Assistant Secretary to 
the Society since 1880, and showed a constant devotion to its interests, 
which was heartily appreciated by members. Mr. Riseley had also assisted 
successive Hon. Treasurers with the accounts of the Societv. On his 
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death it was thought best to divide his work, and Mr. George Garnett was 
appointed Assistant Treasurer, while for a time the post of Assistant 
Secretary was filled by Air. Samuel Ludbrook. Now, however, that it is 
proposed to appoint Air. Baker- Fenoyre paid Secretary to the Society Air. 
Ludbrook’s appointment comes to an end. 

The volume on the Excavations of the British School at Athens, at 
Phvlakopi, in the island of Alelos, to which allusion has been made in 
previous Reports, has now been issued at the price of 20s. to members, and 
30s'. to the general public. The cost of the publication — about ^450 — is 
considerably more than was anticipated, but its archaeological importance 
cannot be doubted, and it is hoped that enough copies will be sold to 
members and others to ensure the Society against actual loss. The Council 
trust that members will realise the importance of standing by the Society 
in this undertaking in order to encourage similar enterprises in the future. 
The publication of the results of excavations is at least as helpful to 
archaeological research as the excavations themselves, and yet the Society 
is not in a position to undertake it entirely out of its ordinary revenue, and 
must therefore rely upon the willingness of its members to assist by- 
purchasing such extra volumes at cost price. 

The same remark applies to such enterprises as the issue of the 
facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes, undertaken at the joint 
cost of the Society and of the Archaeological Institute of America. About 
140 copies have now been disposed of, but there is still a deficit of about 
x'220, and it is hoped that in the coming year this may be made good by a 
further sale of copies to members and libraries. 

The unexpected though welcome increase in the membership of the 
Society last year has exhausted the stock of Volume XXIII of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. Aluch as they regretted the additional expenditure at 
a time when the resources of the Society have been somewhat heavily- taxed, 
the Council felt that they had no alternative but to reprint a hundred copies 
at a cost of about £ 1 20. Xot only were some 25 copies due to members, 
but the inability to supply complete sets would have discouraged new 
libraries from subscribing and materially diminished the value of the 
existing stock. With Volume XXIV, 1250 copies of the Journal will be 
printed instead of 1100 as heretofore. 


Finance. 

The Cash Account submitted to the meeting shows the moneys 
actually- received and expended during the financial y-ear. Thus ordinary- 
receipts during the year were ^1350, against ^1079 during the financial 
year 1902 -3. The receipts from subscriptions, including arrears, amount 
to T872 against £ 6 ~,g. and the receipts from libraries £147 against £20 2, 
Entrance fees to the value of A99 have been received, Life Subscriptions 
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amounting to ,£126, and for lantern slides and photographs ,£58 have also 
been received. 

The ordinary expenditure for the year, including grants, amounts to 
£1217. Payments for rent and insurance stand as before. Salaries have 
risen from £6S to £8S. Sundry printing, postage, and stationery show an 
increase of ^50 — .£125 against £j2. The cost of purchases for the Library 
amounts to ^50 as against £89, but there is an additional item of ^55 for 
printing the Catalogue. The lantern slides and photographs account 
shows ^53 against £35. The net cost of the Journal X ol. XXIII amounts 
to ^.511 against .£454. The usual grants of ,£100 and of £23 have been 
made respectively to the British Schools at Athens and Rome, and as 
already stated ,£100 to the Cretan Exploration Fund. 

Outside the ordinary expenditure, further sums of ,£53 and of ^£T6 1 
have been paid respective!} - for the publication of the volume on Phylakopi 
and of the Aristophanes Facsimile. In the case of the Aristophanes the 
greater part of this outlay has arisen from the purchase of certain books 
which formed part of the consideration named by the authorities of the 
Marcian Library at Venice for permission to reproduce the MS. In regard 
to the ‘ Excavations at Phylakopi,’ it should be added that the printing, 
paper, binding, and other incidental expenses, amounting to about ^250, 
though recorded in the separate account, have not yet been met. On the 
other hand about ^134 have been recovered by the sale of this volume to 
members and others, and T31 have been received during the year from 
further sales of the Aristophanes Facsimile. The balance at the Bank on 
May 31 was £243 igs., and the petty cash in hand was £ii6 Os'. 5 d. 

The Council desire to call attention to the manner of presenting the 
accounts. It has been the custom hitherto to charge the accounts of each 
financial year (ending May 31) with the cost of the two numbers of the 
Journal issued in the spring and autumn of the preceding year. No 
account has been taken of the cost of the number issued in the current 
spring, nothing having been paid on it, though the liability- has been 
incurred. In the same way other outstanding liabilities have not appeared 
in the accounts. 

The Council are not entirely satisfied with this arrangement. They 
think that a more satisfactory plan would be to debit the financial year 
with the cost (paid or incurred) of the two numbers of the Journal 
actually issued in it, and so with all other charges paid or incurred during 
the year. 

If this change is to be made, it will involve charging in the first 
year against the accumulated funds of the Society the number of the 
Journal hitherto in arrear. At the same time it will be necessary to credit 
the succeeding financial year, through a suspense account, with the 
unexpired portion (seven-twelfths) of the subscriptions, payable in the 



preceding January. Such a dealing with the accounts will render possible 
the presentation of a proper Balance Sheet, showing the position of the 
Society on May 31 in each year. The Council propose to make the change 
next year, but do not wish to do it without giving previous notice. 

They have, however, for their own information had accounts drawn 
up in the proposed form for the current year. After allowing for the 
third number of the Journal, and other outstanding liabilities, as explained 
above, and making a low valuation of stock of publications on hand, the 
Library, and other assets, the Society shows a surplus on May 31, 1904, of 
£1910 ijs. 1 id. 


The Library. 

The Library records shew that 33 S visits were paid to the Library in 
the course of the year, as against 250 for the year 1902-3, and 343 for the 
year 1901-2. In addition to books consulted in the Library, 31 1 volumes 
were borrowed, the figures for the preceding years being 21 1 and 247. 
This large increase of books borrowed is the satisfactory result of the 
issue of the Library Catalogue in print. Accessions to the Catalogue are 
now regularly printed in supplementary pages of the Journal. 

141 works (157 volumes; have been added to the Library. Among 
accessions of special interest or importance are: — 

Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque dans la Grice ; Dorpfeld AY. , 
Troja and Ilion ; Furtwangler (A.;, Die Antiken Gem men ; 
Homolle (T., Feuilles de Delphes ; the Society’s publication of the 
excavations of the British School at Athens at Phylakopi ; and a 
quantity of monographs belonging to the late Dr. Murray, the 
generous and \alued donation of Mrs. Murray. 

o J 

The following periodicals have been added to the Library : — 

Annales du service des Antiquites de I'Egypte (with the Catalogue 
general des Antiquites Egyptieunes) ; Archiv fur Religions- \V issenschaft , 
Gazette Archeologique , and the publications of the New Falaeographical 
Society. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Committee of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, the Syndics of the 
Cambridge Lniversity Press, and the Trustees of the British Museum for 
the gift of books to the Library. The following authors have presented 
copies of their works: — Mrs. Burton Brown, Dr. R. Caton, Mr. J. M. 
Edmonds, Dr. E. Freshfield, Professor A. Furtwangler, Mr. G. F. Hill, 
M. A. Sambon, Mr. R. Phene Spiers, and Mr. John Ward. Miscellaneous 
donations of books have been received from Mr. G. F. Hill. Mr. A. P. 
Whately, the Hon. Secretary, the Hon. Librarian, and the Librarian. 
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The following publishers have presented books : — Messrs. Bertelsmann, 
Kohlhammer, Macmillan, Methuen, Weidmann. 

While it is gratifying to record copious accessions to the Library, the 
plan adopted by the Librarian of keeping the books in subject order on 
shelves correspondingly labelled becomes, for reasons of space, increasingly 
difficult to follow, but the question of the accommodation of books in the 
Society’s all too limited premises in Albemarle Street has the serious 
attention of the Council. 


The Collections of Negatives , Photographs , and Slides. 

The plan set forth in the last report, by which numbered photographic 
prints of uniform size, corresponding to the 6.000 negatives now in the 
Society’s possession, are rendered easy of access in the Library, has been 
carried out with satisfactory results. This collection forms the basis of all 
the Society’s work in this department, and by its means 465 photographic 
enlargements and 5 r 3 lantern slides were sold to members, and the large 
number of 1,224 slides lent during the course of the year. About 600 
negatives and prints have been added to the collection, with a proportionate 
increase in the collection of slides. Expression was given in last year’s 
Report to the need of a single and comprehensive catalogue, on a scientific 
plan, of all the slides in the Society’s possession, including the valuable 
pre-Hellenic material collected and arranged by Mr. J. L. Myres, the lion. 
Keeper of the Collections, of which a separate catalogue appeared last 
year. The Council have now entrusted the Librarian with this important 
work, which will appear in the forthcoming volume of the Journal. 
Acknowledgment of the valuable donations he has received will be made 
in that issue. 

It should be understood that the catalogue of slides will also serve to 
indicate the ground more completely covered by the Society- ’s collection of 
negatives, which from their constant and rapid increase it has been found 
impossible to catalogue in detail. 

A small selection of the photographic material now available for 
members will be on view at the Anniversary Meeting of next week. It 
represents probably the largest, and certainly the most economical col- 
lection of the kind in existence, and should prove at once a real help to all 
purposes of teaching and research, and a marked addition to the privileges 
of membership which the Society - affords. 


Conclusion. 


Among members lost by death during the year, special mention is 
due to Dr. A. S. Murray, the Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
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at the British Museum, who had long taken an active interest in the 
Society, first as a member of Council and latterly as a Vice-President. 
The death of Professor Ulrich Kohler, one of the original Honorary 
Members of the Society, should also be recorded. 

During the past year 86 new members have been elected, while 45 
have been lost by death or resignation. The present number of members 
is 863, and there are 152 subscribing Libraries. 

On the whole the Society has decidedly improved its position during the 
r ear. The number of new members, though not so large as the Council had 
hoped might come in during this festival year, is still very encouraging. 
The loss of 46 members includes — besides deaths and actual resignations, 
and four subscribing members who have been transferred to the list of 
Honorary Members — a considerable number who were so far in arrear with 
their subscriptions that their removal from the list became necessary. It 
is hoped that the Anniversary Meeting of next week may, by drawing 
attention to the excellent work which has been done by the Society during 
its first twenty-five years, give a further stimulus to its growth, and thus 
enable it to meet more effectively the ever-increasing demands made upon 
its resources for the promotion of Hellenic Studies in every department. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, the President said that in 
view of the Commemorative Meeting to be held that day week 'the 
full report of which appears below) he would defer many of his remarks 
to the later occasion. He congratulated the Societv on the work of the 
Session and referred in sympathetic terms to the loss the Society had 
sustained by the death of Dr. A. S. Murray, Sir Chas. Nicholson, and 
Canon Ainger. 

Professor George Ramsay seconded the adoption of the Report, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and Mr. 
Cecil Smith was elected Vice-President to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Dr. Murray. Mr. G. G. A. Murray and Air. A. S. Hunt 
were elected to vacancies on the Council. 

On the motion of the Hon. Treasurer, seconded by Air. F. \Y. Percival, 
it was unanimously resolved : — 

“ That all members elected on and after January 1st, 1905, be called 
upon to pay an entrance fee of two guineas.” 

A vote of thanks to the auditors was passed unanimously on the 
motion of Sir John Evans seconded by Air. Arthur H. Smith. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman proposed by Professor Lewis 
Campbell closed the proceedings. 
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MEETING 

IX CELEBRATION OF THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BV THE PRESIDENT 

SIR RICHARD C. JEBB, M.P. 


We have come here to-day in order to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. It was 
on the 1 6th of June, 1879, that the Inaugural Meeting was held. Of the 
1 12 members who had then been enrolled, only 27 survive. But all who 
wish to read the story of our Society from its birth, will find it traced in 
the admirable narrative which has been prepared for this occasion by 
Mr. George Macmillan, who has been our Honorary Secretary from the 
beginning, and who indeed is one of a small group with whom the very 
idea of the Society originated. In addressing you to-day, it will be my 
endeavour briefly to indicate the general conditions under which our Society 
came into being ; the aims which were set before it ; and the principal 
aspects of the work which it has undertaken. But there is one thing which 
should be said at the outset. The success which our Society has gradually 
and steadily won has been due to the sustained interest taken in it, and the 
ungrudging work done for it, by a number of its members. Some of these 
have passed away : let us think of them also ; let us associate their memories 
with that collective acknowledgment which we gratefully render to-day 
for long years of untiring and unselfish co-operation. 

The time If one should attempt to characterise that moment in the British studv 
" r ” ln ' of things Hellenic at which this Society arose, it might perhaps be 
described as a time when British scholars were beginning to feel that an 
exclusively literary study of Greek antiquity was no longer all-sufficing. 
That feeling implied no disparagement of the literary study, but only a 
desire that it should be supplemented. The claim of Archaeology, in the 
largest sense, was coming to be more generally recognised. Travel in 



Greek lands was far less frequent then than it is now. But those who went 
thither brought back a clearer perception of the degree in which classical 
studies could be vitalised and widened by a first-hand acquaintance with 
the scenes and with the monuments of Hellenic history and life. Such was 
the moment at which the project of this Society took shape. And it was a 
fortunate circumstance that the man to whom the founders turned as to a 
leader, the man around whom their plans and efforts centred, was one 
singularly well-fitted to direct and to inspire the new movement. 

Charles Newton was then in his 63rd year. Some two decades had Sir Charles 
passed since his discoveries at Cnidus, at Branchidae, and at Halicarnassus. ^ ewton - 
Since 1861 he had been Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum, whose treasures he had so signally augmented,— especially 
by those sculptures from the Mausoleum which are for the art of Scopas 
almost what the Elgin marbles are for the school of Pheidias. He was 
recognised as holding the foremost place among students of classical 
archaeology in this country, and his name was known everywhere. But 
Newton was never a specialist in the narrower sense. It was Greek 
antiquity as a whole that fascinated him. 1 1 am a historian first.’ he said, 

‘ and secondly an archaeologist.’ The monuments interested him on the 
side of history even more than on that of mythology or of art. His early 
training had been under eminent masters of the Greek language and 
literature. At Shrewsbury he had been the pupil of Samuel Butler ; at 
Christ Church, of his life-long friend Liddell ; and there he had felt also 
the influence of Dean Gaisford. But, though he was well versed in the 
literature, it had no dominant charm for him ; it was an aid to 
knowing antiquit}-, but only one of the aids. He used the literary 
documents along with the others ; but perhaps nothing written by a master 
of poetry or of prose appealed to him quite so much as an inscription 
which seemed to bring him into close touch with the daily realities ol 
ancient life. That faculty of keen observation which marked his later 
work was already noticed by an undergraduate contemporary, who 
described it as ‘ his intense and curious way of looking at things.’ That 
was the phrase of John Ruskin. To-day, when we look back over 25 years, 
it will not be amiss to recall the words with which Newton began his 
address to the Inaugural Meeting of our Society on June 16, 1879: — 

‘ I have been called upon to take the chair at this first meeting of the Societv which 
professes to have for its object the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Now by Hellenic 
Studies we do not mean merely the study of Greek texts, grammars, and lexicons. It is 
generally acknowledged that, besides the printed texts of the ancient Greek authors, and 
the commentaries of the scholiasts on these texts, many other sources of Hellenic Studv 
are opening up every day. The monuments of the Greeks, their architecture, sculpture, 
and other material remains, deserve our study not less than the texts of the classics, and 
we must bear in mind that the history of the Hellenic language itself may be traced for 
at least twenty-five centuries, and that between the Greek speech of the present dav, and 
the first utterances of the early Greek poets, there is a connection which, though not 
obvious to the common observer, may be as clearly demonstrated by science as the con- 
nection between the flora of the geologist and the living flora of the botanist to-day. In 
order to trace out this connection, we must not regard the language of the ancient Greeks 
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alone; we must study the Byzantine literature, as well as the Greek language still 
current in the mouths of the peasants, and we must also study their existing manners 
and customs. The space of time, therefore, over which our Hellenic studies may range, 
may be computed as about twenty-five centuries, or perhaps something more. After 
much consideration I have come to the conclusion that our proper geographical limitation 
is that which has been followed in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarunt of Bdckh. In 
that great work he includes Greek inscriptions wherever they may be found, not onlv in 
Hellas itself, but outside the Mediterranean, and beyond the Pillars of Hercules. And 
therefore I think that as we study Greek inscriptions wherever they are found, whether 
in Greece, Italy, Sicily, or elsewhere, so we may study the Greek monuments and 
language wherever these are to be met with. 1 

Charles Newton was almost invariably in the chair at our meetings 
during the earlier years of the Society. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the advantage which our Society, while it was still an experiment, 
derived from his guidance and from his prestige. I can certainly testify 
to the abiding impression left on my own mind by his devotion to his chosen 
studies. His manner was self-contained, and the reverse of demonstrative ; 
no one was less rhetorical ; a taste which was almost irritably fastidious 
made it difficult for him to open his mind to others if there was anything 
in his surroundings that jarred on him. His teaching, whether written or 
spoken, was mainly esoteric, addressed to the expert, or at least to the 
serious student, and, unlike most enthusiasts, he positively recoiled from 
exciting popular interest. But the enthusiasm was there,— a severe enthu- 
siasm ; a life of the imagination so inward, that he might have seemed 
unimaginative ; a sacred fire, little seen, but never dying down, — nor ever 
blown about by any wavering of purpose, or by the breath of any common 
ambition. The root of his interest in our Society, for which he did so 
much, was his belief that it might be a valuable instrument for encourae- 
ing classical archaeology in England, — or, as he would rather have said, for 
encouraging the complete study of Greek antiquity. It was one of his 
chief satisfactions, in the last years of his life, that our Societv had already- 
done a good deal for this object, and had the hope of doing more. 

Ki-hop Mention is due also to another notable personality- connected with our 

' iyi 00 ' earlier history. Naturally- we had ail wished that Newton should be our 
first President, but he declined, and the choice fell, at his suggestion, on 
Dr. Joseph Barber Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, who held the post till 
his death in 1890. That great scholar, so well known by his editions of 
St. Paul’s Epistles and by other works, had a keen interest in historical 
studies ; at Cambridge he founded the history scholarships which bear 
his name. In 1884, on the only occasion when he was able to preside at 
our Annual Meeting, he suggested that the Society- might promote the 
investigation of monastic and other libraries in the East. Much has since 
been done in that direction, largely by- Greeks, who have many advantages 
for such a work ; and it now seems to be thought improbable that anything 
of first-rate importance still lurks undiscovered in such libraries. Bishop 
Lightfoot also urged that our Society might usefully- map out work to be 
undertaken by- young scholars ; a function, it may- be observed, which has 
in some measure been performed by the British School at Athens. As 



one who had the honour of Dr. Liglufoot’s friendship — I had been his pupil 
at College — I may add, from personal knowledge, that he took the warmest 
interest in the growing prosperity of the Society, and in particular looked 
with eager hope to the part which it had begun to bear in promoting 
exploration. 

In considering the results which immediately followed from the 
foundation of the Society, there is one which I should be disposed to 
place in the front ; though it has long been so much a matter of course 
that younger men may find it rather difficult to realise that things ever 
were otherwise. I mean the influence of the Society in bringing Oxford 
and Cambridge into closer touch with the British Museum. It has long 
been the good fortune of the Museum to secure in its several departments 
the services of young men who, coming thither with a good liberal 
education, and often after a distinguished career at the University, develop 
into experts of the first rank, men whose work as specialists is know at 
every centre of research in the world. In this sense, the staff of the 
Museum represents one aspect, at least, of a great University — an aspect 
which is very prominent in the Continental, and especially in the German, 
conception of what a University should be. Well, forty years ago the 
majority of scholars at the English Universities were barely conscious of 
this aspect of the British Museum. They thought of it chiefly or solely 
as a great treasure-house. If the}' happened to be in London, with an 
hour to spare, they might pa}' it a casual visit. But perhaps few of them 
reflected, if the}- had ever known, that in various special departments of 
learning, work was being done by scholars within those walls of a kind 
compared with which much of the work done at our Universities was 
comparatively elementary. The establishment of the Hellenic Society, 
however, at once began to make a difference. From the very outset 
down to this moment, officials of the Museum, experts of distinction in 
their several provinces, have been among the most active members of the 
Society, alike in the business of the Council, in the reading of papers, in 
the discussions, and in the work of conducting the Journal. The list of 
those who are now or were formerly on the staff of the Museum includes 
Charles Newton, his successor Alexander Stuart Murray, whose loss we 
have lately had to deplore, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, Prof. Percy Gardner, Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Hamilton 
Smith, Mr. H. B. Walters, and Mr. G. F. Hill. This close co-operation 
between the scholars of the Museum and scholars elsewhere has been, 
and is, invaluable : it has directly contributed, I venture to say. to raise 
the British conception of what advanced study means. 

There is another general result, flowing from the creation of this 
Society, to which I would briefly refer ; it might be regarded as in some 
sort complementary to that just noticed. This is necessarilv an age 
of high specialisation in every department of study. In regard to the 
studies of classical philology, there is some danger lest the inevitable 
tendency to subdivision of labour should discourage the attempt to take 
larger views. Some of the essential benefits which humane studies 
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should confer are apt to be missed, if the student, animated by a 
laudable wish to advance knowledge at some particular point, becomes 
absorbed in the details of technical treatment. It may fairly be claimed 
lor the Hellenic Society that, while it promotes advanced work in special 
branches, it also tends to supply an offset to the disadvantages of 

high specialisation. By the largeness of its outlook, by its comprehensive 
aims, it invites its members to survey the field of Hellenic study 
as a whole. It provides a centre at which the expert in one branch 
of the vast subject meets expeits in other branches,— not as he might 
meet them in books, but in living intercourse. That such intercourse 
has a liberalising and a stimulating effect, cannot be questioned ; 

and its value is enhanced by the conditions of advanced research in 
our day. 

These, then, are two at least of the general results which have 
ensued on the foundation of our Society. Let me now say a few words 
as to the principal forms which its activities have taken. 

ngs General Meetings of the Society have been held, as a rule, four times 

a year, for the reading of papers and for discussion ; in addition to these, 

an Annual Meeting has been held in June, at which the Council's report 
for the past year has been presented, and the officers for the coming year 
have been elected. Extra meetings have also been held on special occa- 
sions. The papers read at our Meetings have usually appeared afterwards 
in the Journal. Though the attendance has seldom been large, the dis- 
cussions have often been of much value. And they have had one general 
characteristic, which deserves a word of notice. It has been the idea of the 
Society, from the first, to bring together, not only professional students and 
specialists, but all who take an intelligent interest in Hellenic things. And 
it has frequently occurred that interesting contributions have been made to 
our discussions by members whose point of view has not been that of the 
professional Hellenist, but who have been able to bring light from other 
fields of study and experience. This has been a real gain ; and it is one which 
could not have been secured by any Society constituted on a narrower 
basis. 

; Then there is the Journal of Hellenic Studies , that continuous record 

of mature work produced by our members. At the Inaugural Meeting in 
1879, Charles Newton, towards the close of his address, foreshadowed our 
Journal. Having directed our attention to the monastic libraries in the 
Levant, — the subject to which Lightfoot returned five years later, — he 
said : — 

■ After that, we might follow up these researches by publishing some of the more 
remarkable documents which might thus be brought to light. And with a veu to such 
publication we hope to issue periodically a journal, something on the plan of the 
Annuairc of ihe French A isoii.i/ien pour l cncou. agement des etudes grerques, which is 
\ early published in the form of a well-grown Svo volume. We cannot hope that our 
publication at the outset will emulate in bulk the Fi tilth Annuairc. We must first 
ascertain what amount of annual subscriptions we can reckon on, and regulate the cost 
of our publications accordingly ; but let us hope that, if such a journal is once begun, it 
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will be vigorously maintained and nourished, and not allowed to dwindle away into 
atrophy, as has been the fate of so many learned periodicals in this country, though 
undertaken under promising auspices/ 


The first volume of the Journal of Hellenic Studies was published in 
1880 ; the twenty-third volume has recently appeared. Our Society has 
reason to be well satisfied with the position to which its organ has attained 
both at home and abroad. Few periodicals of the kind are more frequently 
cited in works dealing with classical archaeology. There are now no fewer 
than 1 50 Libraries which subscribe to it. Much of the material contained 
in it has been entirely new, consisting of papers giving the results of 
explorations which the Society has aided. The Journal has also given 
illustrations of previously unpublished vases or other works of art in the 
British Museum or elsewhere. Foreign scholars have in several instances 
been contributors to its pages. The Society owes a very special 
debt to those of its members who are, or have been, editors of the 
Journal. 

Apart from the Journal, the Society has occasionally published special 
pieces of work under the title of Supplemental Papers. The first of these 
was the Report on the excavations at Megalopolis by members of the 
British School at Athens, brought out in 1892. The latest is the report 
on the excavations conducted by members of the same school at Phylacopi 
in the island of Melos. The Society has also contributed to palaeography 
by Facsimiles of two important manuscripts. The P'acsimile of the Lauren- 
tian codex of Sophocles was brought out by us in 1885. That of 
the codex Venetus of Aristophanes appeared in 1903. It was undertaken 
by our Society in conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of America, 
whose late President, Prof. John Williams White, we are glad to have with 
us to-day. 

Another province of the Society’s activity has been the encouragement 
of exploration and discover)’ in the Hellenic lands. It may be observed 
in the first place, that a close connexion has always existed between our 
Society and the British School at Athens. Our Council was the body to 
which the first proposal for establishing such a School was addressed in 
1882 ; but at the moment it was not thought advisable to move in the 
matter. About a year later, the project took a practical shape ; and in 
October 1886, the British School at Athens was opened. Since that time 
the Society has been a regular contributor to the funds of the School, 
and has been represented on its Managing Committee. The successive 
Directors of the School — Mr. Penrose, Prof. Ernest Gardner, Mr. Cecil 
Smith, Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Bosanquet — have been Members of our Council, 
as the successive Honorary Secretaries of the School also have been. 
Accounts of the work done by the School have often been given by the 
Director at our meetings or published in our Journal. The School now 
publishes an Annual of its own ; but this valuable periodical has not 
interfered with the prosperity of the Journal , which is still, of course, avail- 
able, when desired, for communications relating to the work of the School. 
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In every respect the co-operation between the Society and the School has 
been cordial, intimate, and beneficial to both. 

There is also another mode in which our Society has promoted discovery ; 
viz., by helping to establish and to support special funds. Thus within 
the last twelve years we have been able to assist in this manner the work 
of distinguished explorers in Asia Minor, Cyprus, Crete, Samos, Egypt, 
Aetolia, and elsewhere. In return, the Society has more than once had the 
privilege of receiving the earliest account of new discoveries. A case of 
this kind has just occurred ; and it is of such exceptional interest that I 
very gladly comply with a wish which has been conveyed to me from the 
discoverer that I should mention it to-day. On June 16, -Mr. R. C. 
Bosanquet, the Director of the British School at Athens, wrote to Air. 
Macmillan, sending him the principal fragments of a ritual hymn to the 
Dictaean Zeus, lately found at Palaiokastro in Eastern Crete ; and two or 
three days ago Air. Alacmillan kindly sent me these fragments. Before 
speaking of the hymn, a word must be said of the shrine to whose cult 
it pertained. Air. Bosanquet has found some remains of a temple of 
the Dictaean Zeus, which existed in classical times on the site of 
Palaiokastro. These remains consist of a fragment of cornice ; two frag- 
ments of marble sculptures ; and numerous fragments of votive offerings, 
ranging in date from the sixth (or perhaps seventh) century onwards. 
Among these are many miniature shields, and pieces of one large shield, 
resembling those found in the cave of Zeus on Ida. Shields were the 
attribute of the Cretan Curetes. The story was that these armed guardians 
and nurses, to whose care the infant Zeus was entrusted by his mother 
Rhea, danced around him in the mountain cave, making a noise by clash- 
ing their arms, so that the child’s cries might not betray his hiding-place 
to his father Cronus. This temple of the Dictaean temple is undoubtedly 
that mentioned in a well-known inscription published by Dittenberger 
(Sr//ogc\ vol. ii. No. 929). It contains the award given by arbitrators in 
a dispute between the town of Itanos, on the east coast of Crete, and 
the town of Hierapetra. The latter had destroyed Praisos, and annexed 
its lands, taking over, along with them, an old claim which was the subject 
of the dispute. The Praisians had claimed certain land as belonging to 
the temple of the Dictaean Zeus ; the Itanians asserted that it was their 
own : and the Alagnesian arbitrators decided in favour of Itanos. The 
identification of this tcmplc-sitc, combined with the inscription, gives a clue 
to the topography of the region. 

The hymn to Zeus was engraved on a slab of grey marble, 20 inches 
wide, and probably about 40 inches high. Parts of two copies exist, one 
cut on the face of the slab, and the other on the back. The copy which 
appears on the face is much the better, though it certainly is by no means 
free from mistakes. It is more compactly engraved than the other, and 
did not reach to the bottom of the slab. The copy on the back is incom- 
plete. The first verses of the hymn arc wanting in it, though lines had 
been ruled for them. The stonemason who engraved the back made 
blunders so many and so strange that it might be doubted whether he 



knew Greek. It may have been because his work was so unintelligible 
that the authorities caused a second copy to be engraved by a more 
competent hand on the other side of the slab. Nevertheless the illiterate 
copy happens in one instance to correct an error in the better copy ; and 
in some other cases it supplies gaps. As to the contents. I will briefly 
give such results as I obtain from a first inspection, but these 'must be 
taken as subject to revision in some details ; and they may also be 
supplemented hereafter, for, in a letter which I received from him only a 
few hours ago, INI r. Bosanquet says that there is a hope of finding more 
fragments of the hymn next season. Some words in the fragments 
already found are obscure ; but for the present I refrain from conjectures. 

The hymn begins with an invocation of Zeus — T&> peyime tcovpe 
X a ipe poo K poveie, etc.— where the word /ccvpe , in reference to Zeus, serves 
to suggest the K ovppre^. The general sense of the following words (where 
some points are doubtful) is, ‘Thou hast come to Dicte ’ (the neighbouring 
mountain, with the sacred cave of Zeus,. The last words of the invoca- 
tion are — -‘approach and rejoice in the song.’ The verses down to this 
point form a refrain, which is repeated after every stanza of the hymn. 
The stanzas seem to have been six in number, each being extremely short 
— only two or three verses. The first stanza is intact ; in sense it fits on 
to pooXira, ‘ song,’ the last word of the refrain, and may be rendered, — 

1 the song which we sound to thee, blended with the notes of harps and 
flutes, and chant as we stand around thy well-fenced altar.’ For the 
remaining stanzas, the fragments afford only occasional glimpses of the 
sense in a few words or phrases. The second stanza alluded to persons 
who at Dicte had ‘ received the immortal child from Rhea,’ and 
there was a mention of their ‘ shields ’ : these were, of course, the 
Curetes. The third stanza is lost, save a corrupt word or words 
on the back of the slab. The fourth stanza spoke of justice (A Ua) 
and ‘Peace, friendly to prosperity’ (<£t'\o\/3o? E tprjva) ] the fifth, of 
flocks, and the fruits of the earth. In the sixth, we hear of ‘ cities,’ ‘sea- 
borne ships,’ and Themis. Thus we can form at least a general idea 
of the contents. This short ritual hymn, after invoking Zeus, referred, as 
was obligatory, to the Curetes. Then it spoke of the blessings associated 
with, or hoped from, the presence of Zeus at his Dictaean shrine — -bles- 
sings which, under his favour, are given by Peace ; flocks thrive ; the earth 
yields her fruits in season ; ships brings merchandise to cities where 
Themis bears sway. The last words might recall Pindar’s reference to 
Aegina, that prosperous seat of commerce, where, as he says, ‘ Themis, 
assessor of Zeus, is worshipped ’ (01. viii. 22 ). It may be observed that 
the liturgical character of the hymn is strongly marked by the fact that 
the prelude, which recurs after each stanza as a refrain, is at least as long 
as the stanza itself. One other remark I would add. Mr. Bosanquet asks 
tentatively whether the Curetes are the speakers : I think we must reply in 
the negative. In Crete, so far as we know, the Curetes were alwavs the 
daimonic watchers over the infant god ; their name was not, in the Cretan 
cult, transferred to priests of the Idaean or Dictaean Zeus. This point is 
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illustrated by the fragment of nineteen verses from a chorus in the C tries 
of Euripides No. 473 Xauck 2 ;. The speaker there is the leader ot a 
chorus of priests, vowed to the mystic rites of the Idaean Zeus and ot 
Dionysus Zagreus ; he wears white robes ; he must not be present at a 
birth or at a funeral ; he must not eat flesh. He uplifts torches to the 
Mountain Mother (Rhea-Cybelej ; and he is ‘the initiated votary of the 
Cnretes ’ Kovpt'jraw f3uK^o^ iic\>]0)]v 6eria>ffei^\ It was probably by a 
chorus of such priests that the newly-found hymn was sung at the altar 
of the Dictaean Zeus. The hymn itself may well be old ; the char- 
acters on the slab arc late. Besides the hymn to Zeus, Mr. Bosanquet 
has found an Eteocretan inscription engraved on a stele. It is muti- 
lated ; but there are parts of about twelve lines. The Greek characters 
form some strikingly non-Hellenic groups of syllables or words; some of 
which occur also in an Eteocretan text which Mr. Bosanquet found 
three years ago. I have just heard from him also that in Laconia 
Mr. Forster has identified the site of Thalamai, and has found an 
inscription referring to the remarkable oracular cult of Ino-Pasiphae. 
Mr. Bosanquet hopes that they may be able to excavate there before 
long. 

I have digressed for a little from the central subject of this address, 
you will, I trust, pardon the digression on the ground that it serves to 
exemplify some of those gains to our knowledge of Hellas which this 
Pro?pec:s Society has assisted in winning Our past, it will be conceded, has not 
Society been unfruitful. Have we a future ? Well, we can at least say that the 
omens are favourable. Before the inaugural meeting in June, 1879, the 
number of members enrolled was, as I have said, 112. In the first year 
that number rose to 300. To-day it is 850. But that number will not 
satisfy- anyone who considers all the advantages which such a Society as 
this offers to those who care for Greek things, whether they be professional 
students or teachers, or cultivated amateurs. One of these advantages, as to 
which I have hitherto said nothing, is so important that it demands a brief 
The notice ; I mean the Library. Such an adjunct was contemplated from our 
Library . ear jj es |- jays. Our first Library Committee was appointed in 1881 ; rules 
were framed in 1882, and thenceforward members could borrow books. 
But a new epoch in the history of our Library dates from 1896, when our 
present Honorary Librarian, Mr. Hamilton Smith, accepted the post. 
With him Mr. Baker Penoyre is now associated as official Librarian. Since 
1 897 an annual grant of £j 5 has been made to the Library. It now contains 
about 2,600 volumes bearing on Hellenic studies, with a complete printed 
catalogue. There can be few special libraries in this country, equally 
comprehensive and formed with equal care, from which books can be 
borrowed on such easy terms Many of the drawings and plans used fnr 
the Journal have been deposited in the Library. There are also some 
6,000 photographs, which have been carefully classified. A very- large 
collection of lantern-slides, also classified, is at the disposal of members 
who can obtain the use of them on moderate terms for purposes of 
lecturing. So large has been the demand for these slides that, though 



considerable sums have been spent on them, the department is practically 
self-supporting ; and it has undoubtedly done good service to the study of 
classical archaeology throughout the country. I believe that if these and 
the other advantages which our Society offers were more widely known, we 
might confidently look for an increase in the number of our members, — not 
rapid, perhaps, but steady. Our most recent experience, indeed, warrants 
such a hope. 

Quite apart from any question as to the place which Greek ought to 
hold in our educational system, it may probably be said that the interest 
in Hellenic studies — regarded in that large and liberal sense which our Society 
has always advocated — was never keener or more intelligent than it is 
at the present day. Every year the Greek lands receive large numbers of 
cultivated visitors from this country, and of these there can be few who do 
not return with a quickened zest for those studies to which our Society is 
dedicated. The British Museum, with which we have such close ties, 
possesses a collection of classical antiquities in every kind not surpassed, if 
it be equalled, by any in the world. A central Society with such a record 
as ours may then reasonably look forward to an increasing number of 
adherents 

The retrospect to which this commemoration has invited us teaches 
that the distinctive character stamped on this Society at its foundation has 
also been the paramount cause of its prosperity. That character is large- 
ness of conception, comprehensiveness of aim. The study of Hellas, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, embraces the widest range of interests, appeals to 
the most various tastes, calls into play the greatest diversity of mental 
faculties. It has been the idea and the endeavour of our Society, while 
promoting research in each part, at the same time to express and to illus- 
trate the unity of the whole. In that idea, in that endeavour, it will 
persevere. May it continue to prosper and to grow. May it become, in 
the hands of our successors, an organ even more effectual for the advance- 
ment of those noble studies than it has been in the hands of those who 
saw its birth, who watched over its youth, and who to-day can rejoice in the 
vigour of its maturity. 


I would ask leave to express, in the name of the Society, the peculiar 
gratification which it gives us to see our Honorary Members represented 
here on this occasion. In too many cases, indeed, those whom we had 
hoped to welcome have been prevented from coming by official duties or 
by reasons of health. But we are fortunate in the presence of two distin- 
guished scholars from the United States whom we have had the honour of 
inscribing on our roll. 

We welcome Prof. Gildersleeve, who has long adorned the Chair of 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, a scholar known throughout and 
beyond the English-speaking world by his edition of Pindar and by other 
valuable works. We welcome also Prof. John Williams White, who, 
besides filling with distinction a Chair of Greek at Harvard, has also been 
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President of the Archaeological Institute of America, which he represents at 
our commemoration to-day. We trust that each of these our Honorary 
Members will do us the favour of addressing us to-day. And first I invite 
Professor Gildersleeve to speak. 

Professor Gildersleeve — 

The announcement that I was expected to make one of the addresses 
on this interesting and important occasion came to me as a surprise and 
I have had no time to make adequate preparation for so conspicuous a 
function. Still I cannot withhold my tribute, however poorly expressed, 
from the work of the Society which has honoured me with its member- 
ship, my tribute of admiration for all that has been accomplished by these 
lovers of Hellenic art in all its forms. Assuredly the work of this 
Society is one of which the authors and the furtherers may justly be proud 
and this day must be a day of supreme satisfaction to those who 
initiated the movement and have survived to see the noble fruition. 
True, every scholar must know in a general way the importance of the 
undertaking and the magnitude of the results. Yet the review of what 
has been accomplished in what is after all a short time in the history of 
a learned society fills the heart of every Hellenist not only with admira- 
tion but with hope ; and in the present popular estimate of Hellenic 
studies hope is not the last thing needed. Some brave hearts there are 
that have lost hope but I am sure that no Hellenist can read the record 
of these twenty-five years of faithful work, of splendid achievement, of 
noble liberality without renewed confidence in the future of Hellenic 
studies, without catching something of the fervent spirit that has gone 
forth conquering and to conquer a larger place for Hellenism in the life of 
the people. 

The work of this society initiated as it was to counteract the effect 
of too narrow a devotion to the letter has been from the beginning largely 
archaeological, increasingly archaeological and it does not become one who 
is no archaeologist to characterize what has been achieved on that side. 
But this practical protest against the limitations of classical study has not 
led to any severance of the archaeological from the literary and the 
philological ; and to me the great significance of these studies seems to 
be the triumphant maintenance of the unity that at one time appeared 
to be imperilled by the modern spirit of specialization. I believe in 
specialization. I believe with one of my masters, Ritschl, that there is 
nothing like a certain one-sidedness for breeding true enthusiasm. I 
believe in the spiritual rights of minute research. But the special line of 
work must send out its branches to every part of the system. It must 
be a channel and not a blind ditch ; and early in my youth — now more 
than half a century ago — I fell under the domination of that great master 
of Hellenic philology, Boeckh, who belonged to what may be called 
the Kosmos period, the period when we believed in a science of antiquity 
and not merely in a cycle of studies ; and among the heroes of that 



time it is a pleasure to recall the countenance of Welcker as it was lighted 
up by the vision of Hellenic beauty, which he taught us also to see. 
No true pupil of such men can ever lose that vision, no matter how 
arid the details with which he may have to do in his daily quest. 
The connexion between literature and art — so conspicuous in the 
Pcrgamene school of grammarians — ought ever to be kept in view and 
whatever danger there may be in pursuing the analogies of literary and 
plastic art, whatever danger there may be in the expression of literary 
criticism in terms of archaeology and archaeological criticism in terms of 
literature, that danger is naught in comparison with cold divorce. 

But while the published work of the Society has been largely 
archaeological, many of the literary and philological articles of the Journal, 
vie in importance and interest with the archaeological, and as a lover of 
Pindar I was glad to note that your secretary laid especial stress on the 
admirable essay on Pindar, the masterly work of your President. Xo one 
can be a better judge of Pindar than he who has won high fame by his 
emulation of Pindaric art in Pindar’s own language. But even the 
humbler students of Pindar, the sacristans of the temple of song, those who 
love to study all the detail of the poet’s wonderful art, will find in the 
Journal oj Hellenic Studies much that will throw light on some of the recesses 
of the odes and will share my appreciation of the papers on the ‘Cult of the 
Ass’ and the ' Religious significance of the Bee’ — I must trust my memory for 
the titles 1 — the Ass and the Bee, which by the way stand for two perennial 
types of Pindaric commentators, the Ass which represents the vftpiv opdlav 
Ki’coSaXcov, the extravagant fancy at which Apollo may well be amused, 
and the Bee, which suggests not only the unwearied search for honey but 
the portentous readiness to sting. 

But time would fail me, if I should attempt to recall all the help that 
I have received personally from the literary and philological articles in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, if I should attempt to express all the 
gratitude I feel for the contributions that have been made by the Society 
to the apparatus of the interpreters of literary art. 

My own lot has been cast among the pioneers of Hellenic Study in 
America. I look back on half a century of effort and compare the times 
of the crude beginnings, with the recent increase in the number of trained 
students, of special investigators. I can not shut my eyes to the fact 
that there is a serious diminution in the number of those who do what 
people are pleased to call studying Greek. But the cubic contents of 
Greek in America are much greater than they ever were. And in the last 
twenty-five years — a period coinciding with the life of the Hellenic 
Society- — archaeological study, despite our remoteness from the scene of 
exploration, has kept pace with strictly philological study. How rapid 
the advance has been I have personal reasons to recall. It is nearly 
twenty-five years since I projected the American Journal oj Philology — the 
first of a numerous brood of American journals devoted to philological 

1 ‘Animal Worship in the Mycenaean Aged by A. B. Cook, J.H.S. xiv. Si ; ‘ The Bee in 
Greek Mythology," by A. B. Cook. f.H.S. xv. i. 
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studies — and conceiving philology in its widest sense I intended to make it 
a playground for archaeology as well. But the American Journal of 
Archaeology followed in so short a time that the hospitality freely extended 
seemed absurdly inadequate. However, the ofler was for all that the 
expression of my faith in the unity of classical work, the taith in which I was 
bred, to which I hope to be true to the end. But there is one aspect of that 
unity on which I wish to dwell in closing. Americans of the older states 
feel their kindred with the dwellers in the old home, but in many 
American veins runs a mixed blood, an alien blood ; and the training ot 
American scholars has in the main been conducted by other than English 
teachers. Indeed, as matters stand to-day, our iinc oi spiritual descent is 
German rather than English. For my own humble part, though a pupil of 
German masters, I have always striven to uphold the standard of a cosmopoli- 
tan culture ; and I regret that so much that is valuable in English scholarship 
has lost its hold on men born to the same speech and influenced by the 
same historical traditions. In the domain of archaeology — a new domain — 
English and Americans meet on common ground and the Society of 
Hellenic Studies may serve not only to promote the cause of Hellenism 
among English-speaking peoples but also to bring about more and more 
cordial relations between those who are working to the same end on 
different sides of the water. The honour you have done American 
scholarship to-day is an earnest of that brotherly cooperation — that 
fraternal interdependence, which will, I trust, characterize the work of the 
next quarter of a century, and may I not add in the faith of a Hellenist, all 
the centuries to come ? 

The next speaker was Hr. Gennadii'S, formerly Minister of Greece 
in London. In calling on him to address the meeting, the President 
referred to the active part which Mr. Gennadius had taken in the founda- 
tion of the Society, of which he is now an Honorary Member, and to the 
value of his sympathetic aid in the earlier years of its existence. 

Mr. Gennadiis — 

It is particularly gratifying to be able to address you on this occasion, 
celebrating, as we now are, a career of success such as we did not antici- 
pate, and could hardly have hoped for, when more than twenty-five years 
ago, in the summer of 1877, the idea of this Society was conceived in the 
chambers of the Greek Legation in Pall Mall. The rapidity of its growth, 
the excellence of its work, its present vigour and wide activity, the 
position to which it has attained among learned bodies, have exceeded 
by far the expectations we then formed, and now justify' our hopes for 
the future. 

This success is all the more notable as it synchronises with the 
recrudency of efforts to circumscribe Greek studies in the Universitv 
curriculum. And although such attempts are nothing new, having periodi- 
cal!}' recurred ever since the revival of letters, the attack is now reinforced 
by the prevalence of more alluring material considerations. 
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\\ ithout entering upon this vexed question, I would merely draw vour 
attention to the fact that the value of Hellenic studies, the powerful 
influence which they exercise on civilization, their practical utility no less 
than their captivating charm, have been amply demonstrated by the 
progress and the prosperity of this Society. And I venture to hope that 
it is not the outcome of any egotism of mine, as a Greek, if to this I add 
the beliet that its success is also due, in a measure, to the whole-hearted 
appreciation and support which we received from Greeks everywhere, and 
from the Greek Government itself. But if we are now able to rejoice with 
just pride over the abundant harvest of twenty-five years’ work, it is mainly 
because of our well-founded conviction, at the outset, that the most-highly 
cultured intellects in this country would be found eager to cooperate 
in the cultivation of Greek literature and archaeology, for their own sake. 

\\ e did not stop to make the prudential inquiry if it was likely to 
prove a materially profitable undertaking. On the contrary, several 
generous donors readily came to our assistance ; and we, all of us, devoted 
our efforts to what is essentially a work of love. But more especially, I 
think I shall have all those who watched the progress of the Society with 
me in saying, that no one has given a more brilliant example of unremit- 
ting effort and unsparing labour, than my valued friend Mr. Macmillan, 
with whom I had the pleasure of being associated from the very outset. 
Without his truly Hellenic enthusiasm our progress would have been but 
slow, if, indeed, we had not remained stationary. 

\\ ell then, we have some grounds for satisfaction with an undertaking 
which, aiming at no material gain, has yielded such rich fruit. We believe 
that it has merited well of this great country in which Greek learning — fol- 
ks own sake, and for the inestimable moral and intellectual advantages it 
brings with it — has been held in high esteem during thirteen consecutive 
centuries : from the time when the great Greek Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Theodore of Tarsus first planted it on English soil, to this day, when we 
claim as our President one of the foremost interpreters of that learning 
in Europe. 

It may be affirmed, without exaggeration, that the spirit of freedom 
which has at all times inspired the Church in England, the conception of a 
liberty coordinate with law, which runs through the political history of this 
country, the peculiar charm of unaffected simplicity and unconscious 
grandeur which is so prominent in the best type of English literature — all 
this is due to the fact that your foremost churchmen, and statesmen, and 
men of latters baptized, and purified, and qualified themselves for their 
great task in the invigorating and inspiring waters of Greek learning. They 
schooled themselves in that language which, in the grand words of Gibbon. 

' gave a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of 
philosophy.’ They grounded their political faith upon the history of a 
country in which the duties and rights of citizenship were first understood 
and practised. They formed their taste after the masterpieces of the 
human mind, which have been achieved once and for all time, never to be 
surpassed hardly ever to be equalled. In one word, the)- imbued 
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themselves with the culture of a people who first clearly conceived and defined 
that which constitutes a perfect gentleman — not a magnate, or a high 
official, or the titled, the rich, the powerful, but the atuXo? KciyaBos 

And they were careful to derive the full benefit of such search after 
perfection by going to the very source, by securing it at first hand and 
unalloyed. If demonstration were needed of the oft-repeated fallacy, that 
all which is of any use or advantage in Greek may be had through 
translations, conclusive proof has lately been forthcoming from a quarter 
beyond doubt — from the unconscious avowal of one of the greatest minds 
of our time. No one who has experienced the stirring and ennobling effect 
of the Greek verse of Homer can have perused the strange observations of 
Herbert Spencer on the Iliad — to which he had access only through a 
translation — -without a smile mingled with a sense of regret, on reflecting 
how much more perfect, how much more penetrating might have been the 
.stupendous labours of the great English philosopher, if only he had been 
able to come into personal contact, so to say, with Plato and Aristotle, with 
whose teaching he appears to have thought he could well dispense, One 
is forcibly reminded of Dr. Arnold's deeply suggestive, though humorously 
couched saying, that he felt sure he would have understood Coleridge’s 
philosophy better, if it were expressed in Attic Greek. Had Spencer been 
acquainted with Greek, his work would have been, in a way, more humane. 

For it is this, above all, that Greek culture gives. It does not merely 
instruct and civilize ; it humanizes. And those who, during the Renascence, 
were enchanted and enthralled by the New Learning, justly styled the 
vehicle, which enabled them to emerge from material civilization to intellec- 
tual and ethical regeneration. Litcme Humaniores — the Humanities. 

All must admit the immense benefits which the development of natural 
science and mechanics have conferred upon the world. But undivided 
attention to material profit may threaten a community with the advent of 
a coarseness, all the more difficult to stave off, because it is so resourceful. 
Therefore they are not far wrong who think that a society entire!}' estranged 
from Greek culture must soon degenerate in intellectual power. 

Of course, Greek being the choicest intellectual food, is fit only for 
those who are endowed with delicate and discriminating palates. But it 
is they who become the salt of the earth, when, at the outset of their 
career, they make the choice of Herakles ; and, instead of the animal 
contentment of the legendary professor of Louvain, they elect what is most 
perfect, beautiful, and ennobling, by submitting to that intellectual discipline 
which, in its subtlety, is beyond all price, and which teaches the one great 
rule of Greek life — a life eV aaxppoa-vinj Kal ev<^>poavi>p, in soberness of mind 
and in gracious enjoyment. 

It is thus that the twenty-five years’ work of this Society, by pro- 
moting Hellenic studies, and by encouraging archaeological research, has 
contributed powerfully to the maintenance and spread of the best traditions 
of British scholarship. Its flourishing condition is the strongest evidence 
of the value and vitality of Greek literature, the best guarantee that the 
standard of culture in this country will not be lowered. It behoves those 



who arc proud to be members of such a body to see that they who come 
after us find the the lamp burning, and have their onward path illuminated 
by the light that has no eve. 

Professor John Williams White — 

' I have just had the pleasure of reading a second time the interesting 
Introductory Address on ‘ Hellenic Studies’ delivered by Mr. Xewton at 
the Inaugural Meeting of this Society, held on June 16, 1879. I first read 
Mr. Newton’s address twenty-five years ago, when it was published in 
Macmillan’s Magazine. It sets forth admirably the principles which had 
already been briefly stated in that ‘ Rule ’ of this Society which declares 
the Society's objects, and it is a singularly catholic interpretation of the 
phrase ‘ Hellenic Studies.’ 

By this term we do not mean simply the study of Greek texts. The 
interpretation of the masterpieces of Greek literature must ever remain 
the chief interest of Hellenists, but besides this, and necessary indeed to 
the proper understanding of these texts, is the study of the monuments of 
the Greeks, their architecture, sculpture, fictile art, — all the visible, tangible 
forms to which their creative imagination gave expression. There is, in 
short, now a science properly named ‘ Classical Archaeology.’ Nor should 
investigation be confined within narrow geographical limits. Exploration 
should be made of every region to which the restless spirit of the Greeks 
carried them, and there made settlement. The field of study, then, is 
not simply the mainland of Greece, but that larger Greek world which 
extended from Africa far into the North, and from the Orient to the 
Pillars of Hercules. Nor should the time over which our survey extends 
be limited by the term ‘ Classical.’ The period covers more than thirty 
centuries— first from the earliest traces of Greek life in the Aegean Sea 
to the downfall of Paganism ; then from the establishment of Christianity 
to the taking of Constantinople in 1453 ; and finally the Neo-Hellenic 
period. With reference to the language, we understand much better to-day 
than we did twenty-five years ago how important is the study of the 
Byzantine and Neo-Hellenic periods in the interpretation of the Classical 
Literature, and as to the monuments, a new world has been revealed 
during the past quarter of a century by the marvellous results of the 
excavations that are gradually giving definite form to the shadowy outlines 
of the prehistoric period. 

Such is the catholic interpretation of the term Hellenic Studies, 
embodied in that rule of this Society which states its objects. You deter- 
mined, moreover, that this study should not be pursued simply with the aid 
of existing materials : provision was made by which these materials were 
to be increased by the active efforts of members of this Society — new 
inscriptions were to be collected, search for manuscripts was to be made 
in the monasteries of the Levant, treasures of ancient art that had been 
lost were to be lecovered. Exploration and excavation were to reveal 
new means through which might be secured a broader and truer under- 
standing 01 errecK literature, institutions, and civilization. 



The discrepancy between promise and performance, between the 
confident hopes of youth and the achieved results of mature years, is 
one of the melancholy facts of life, whether of individuals or of organiza- 
tions. But this Society has no reason to grieve. It stated its objects 
broadlv and comprehensively, but it has accomplished them in right good 
measure. The clear evidence of this fact is recorded in your Journal. 

Your first presiding officer expressed the hope that a journal might 
be established, and that it might be vigorously maintained and nourished, 
and not allowed to dwindle away into atrophy. With great wisdom you 
established your Journal at once, and Air. Newton’s hope has been 
abundantly realized. An attentive reader of your Journal is impressed 
by two facts : by the high quality and importance of the investigations 
which it records, an excellence that has been steadily maintained from the 
beginning, and by the number and value of its illustrations ; and again, by 
the wide range which these investigations have covered. Your contri- 
butors have left no field in the fair domain of Hellenic studies unexplored. 
Literature, language, inscriptions, manuscripts, history, geography, topo- 
graphy, antiquities, architecture, sculpture, vases, gems, coins, — all these 
are themes which here have original and profitable discussion. It has been 
said that the quality and importance of a scholar's contributions may be 
gauged by the frequency with which he is quoted in the subsequent litera- 
ture of his subject. I know, indeed, of a wager that has been laid that no 
important book on a theme within the range of Classical Studies will 
appear within the next five years in which a certain brilliant classical 
scholar of the Continent will not be quoted ! Judged by this standard 
your Journal is of conspicuous excellence. These twenty-three volumes 
and four supplementary papers are of great and permanent value. 

It is not possible now to dwell on these investigations in detail. There 
is one subject, however, on which I should like to say a word. You 
propose as one of your objects to collect facsimiles, transcripts, and photo- 
graphs of Greek manuscripts, and Bishop Lightfoot in 1884, repeating 
a suggestion that had been made by Air. Xewton, urged the Society to 
undertake the investigation by competent scholars of monastic and other 
libraries in the East 

As to the libraries, less has been accomplished than we could have 
wished, and much. I am sure, remains to be done. A Russian writer in 
the Proceedings of the Palestine Association for 1899 expresses the opinion 
with confidence that there are treasures in the Imperial Librarv in 
Constantinople which the Turks have never allowed any unbeliever to see. 
The political relations of England with Turkey and the influence that you 
could gently exert on the Greek patriarchs make the task of investigating 
the librarie - of the Levant the appropriate work of Englishmen. Through- 
out the world scholars would be grateful to this Society, if it should give 
special training in Greek palaeography to competent young scholars at 
your universities and in your School in Rome, and then should send them, 
with proper credentials, into the East. What they might accomplish in 
their reports is indicated by the work oi the young Italian philologists during 
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the past fifteen years who have given such admirable detailed accounts of 
the Greek manuscripts in Italian libraries. Whether the monasteries in the 
East contain hitherto unknown manuscripts of Greek authors of the 
Classical period is uncertain, but one may be hopeful, just as the sands of 
Egypt have yielded unexpected treasures. You would render a rare 
service if thus you should discover and publish, let me say, a comedy of 
Menander ! The results, even if they should not be of this magnitude, 
would still be important. That the facts should be made completely known 
is one of the still unsatisfied demands of our Science. 

Your Society has employed the camera to advantage, and has 
gradually secured a large and useful collection of photographs and lantern- 
slides. Furthermore, in 1885 it reproduced in facsimile the celebrated 
manuscript of Sophocles preserved in the Laurentian Library. This was an 
important contribution to knowledge, welcome to all Classical scholars, but 
especially to those in America, for — alas ! — we have no Greek manuscripts 
of Classical authors in America, and though we are perforce travellers, it is 
still a long way from Boston or New York to Florence. Again, in 1903, 
you united with the Archaeological Institute of America in reproducing, 
in facsimile, Bessarion’s manuscript of seven plays of Aristophanes now 
preserved in St. Mark’s Library. I recall this fact with special pleasure, 
because it brought the Institute into close relations with the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies in accomplishing an important task. 
The whole edition of the facsimile of Sophocles was distributed long ago 
among the libraries of the world, and about two-thirds of the two hundred 
copies of the facsimile of Aristophanes have already been demanded. 
This clearly demonstrates that these undertakings were useful. 

The art of photography has thus contributed to the needs of Classical 
scholars, but we have not yet realized, I think, how serviceable a handmaid 
of our studies it may become. You will permit me, I know, briefly to 
relate a few facts within my personal experience in order that I may more 
clearly prefer a suggestion. Scholars are now agreed that the authoritative 
interpretation of an author must lest upon a thorough personal knowledge 
of existing diplomatic materials. This is fundamental. We may not all 
become expert palaeographers, but we must know the manuscripts of our 
author, and we must know them at first hand. To acquire this know- 
ledge is not an unpleasant task. One wanders to many cities of many 
men. The collating rooms are generally pleasant places, and the keepers 
of the manuscripts are learned and helpful. In my study of the manuscripts 
of Aristophanes I have worked in many libraries in Europe, and I have 
always been courteously received. Then, to take the book in hand, to 
make search for the facts which reveal its age and provenance, to study 
the handwriting, the material on which it is written, and the manner in 
which it is put together, and turning here and there to read it in places 
where one's previous study of other manuscripts has left one in uncertaintv 
and doubt, all these are pleasant things to do. And the agreeable surprise 
ot a happy discovery is always possible ; and one never knows in making 
search among the treasures of a library, its manuscripts and its catalogues. 
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old and new, what fact of historical importance may be brought to 
light. 

For example, in a noteworthy passage in the * Aves ’ of Aristophanes 
the chief character of the play genially declares that he will not make 
known his plan for the amelioration of the sad condition of the Birds 
unless they enter into the compact with him that a certain Panactius once 
made with his wife, ‘ that p.axaipoiToio<i ,’ he calls him. Now Panaetius. we 
know, was a cook, and to call a cook a pcr^aipoTroLo^ was apparently a 
contradiction in terms. A /xa-^aipoTroiu^ was a ‘cutler’ on a grand scale ; 
he had a great establishment managed by slaves, and was himself a 
gentleman of leisure. So the word in this passage has proved to be a 
vox molesta to the modern editors, and the very last of them, a learned 
Dutchman, declares that Aristophanes could not have used it here, although 
he is unable to suggest the word the poet did use. The vulgate of the 
Alexandrine scholium on the passages gives no help, since it says merely 
that Aristophanes applies this epithet to Panaetius as rov pa^alpav 
ipya£ 6 fj.evoi’. But the great Venice manuscript varies the reading of the 
note by a single letter, and has rov pa^alpao; ipya^opievov. The cook 
Panaetius, then, was a ‘performer with knives,’ and Aristophanes was 
punning. 

Again, I had read through the ‘ Acharnenscs ’ during the past winter 
in one of the Palatine manuscripts, and had come to the last verse of 
the play. But there appeared to be another verse, a line that looked as 
if it were part of the play, but it read wvoXao? orrappupo 1 ; rvy^dvei 
y panels- That fixes the date of the manuscript, and, if I am not mistaken, 
adds a new scribe to our list. 

Finally, among the treasures of the Vatican Library are the manu- 
scripts that were brought to Rome from LVbino by the command of 
Alexander VII. They include two manuscripts of Aristophanes. But in 
an ' Indue Vecchio’ of these books that is stili preserved among the Latin 
manuscripts of this collection, and must have been made either in the time 
of the great Federigo or in that of his son, a third manuscript of 
Aristophanes is entered, a ‘codex pulcherrimus ’ containing eleven plavs. 
In the margin is a significant entry: habuit Petrus Florentinus Cartularius 
quern misit Florcntiam stampandum. This manuscript must have been 
the Codex Ravennas, and the record fully confirms the brilliant suggestion 
made by Mr. \Y. G. Clark in the third volume of the Journal of Philology , 
that the Ravenna manuscript was undoubtedly the source of the last two 
plays in the first Juntine edition of Aristophanes published earl}’ in 1516. 

Such inspection of the manuscripts is pleasant, but it is preliminary to 
one’s real work — the arduous labour of collation, a long and often difficult 
task. Those who have collated the manuscript of Aristophanes which the 
Society and the Institute have reproduced in facsimile will understand 
perfectly what I mean : the handwritings are bad, the script employs many 
abbreviations, the folio is often crowded, the scholia are apparently put 
upon the margin without regard to the order of the text. Bessarion him- 
self found the book so perplexing that he had one of his table companions 
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copy it in a manuscript that is still preserved in St. Mark’s library, and it 
is sufficiently apparent that some modern scholars who went to Venice 
in the last century to study the book, gave it up and used the copy, with 
all its errors. It requires strength and resolution to continue this work 
day after day under the conditions imposed by the place. The hours are 
short, and one is tempted to work too rapidly ; the place is sometimes 
uncomfortable— the Vatican collating-room, for example, is so cold in 
January as to give one a new conception of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of Purgatory — and the man who collates grows weary, in spite of 
himself, and like Homer may fall to nodding, with consequences that are 
disastrous. 

Here photography lends a helping hand. The libraries, under restric- 
tions that are not rigorous, permit any individual to have such parts of 
their manuscripts photographed as he may desire for his own use. It is 
thus feasible to secure reproductions in facsimile of all existing manuscript 
material, for example, of a Greek play, and a scholar has the sense of 
unusual command of materials, if within the four walls of his own library 
he has reproductions of manuscripts so widely separated as are Copenhagen 
and Rome, Venice and Paris. Comparison and repeated inspection of the 
manuscripts are now possible. 

Two restrictions make this method somewhat difficult. It is irksome 
to be obliged to return to the library, when one has already sufficiently 
studied and noted the palaeographical features of the manuscript, in order 
merely to make search for a photographer, to give him his directions, and 
to see that he does his work properly ; and furthermore, the probable amount 
of his bill may be deterrent. Happily the last consideration is about to 
lose its force, for some genius has recently discovered a process by which 
— through the use of a prism, that reverses the image — it is now possible 
to photograph directly upon the paper without the intervention of a 
negative. The process is simple, rapid, and inexpensive, and the result is 
very satisfactory. The process is sure to come into common use. 

One of the declared objects of this Society is to collect facsimiles, 
transcripts, and photographs of manuscripts. Could you not enlarge this 
function, enter into relations with the libraries of Europe, and undertake 
to reproduce for your members, under conditions which could be easily 
established and simply stated, such parts of Greek manuscripts preserved 
in these libraries as they might desire ? I know of no other organization 
that is so well circumstanced with reference both to geographical and to 
other considerations to accomplish this useful work as is the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

I am here to-day, Sir, by personal invitation and also as the representa- 
tive of the Archaeological Institute of America. It is a pleasing coin- 
cidence that the Institute was founded on May 17, 1879. Thus the two 
Societies, whose objects are practically the same, were founded within a 
month one of the other. The Institute desires me to express to you its 
hearty congratulations on what you have accomplished in the promotion 
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of Hellenic Studies, and its best and confident wishes for your future 
success. And it sends you an Address. This Address is expressed in 
elegant Latin, but I will not read it, for fear that my barbarous pronuncia- 
tion of that language would not be intelligible to the members of your 
Society. But we hope that you will make this Address a part of your 
permanent records of this meeting. 

But this is not all. The Institute does not send you greetings to-day 
simply as one learned Society might address another. ‘ Qui consanguinei 
idem sentiunt, bis consanguinei sunt ! ’ We do not forget that the ties 
which unite us are also those of blood and of a common language. We 
salute you as brothers. And we remember, and our pulses quicken as we 
remember, that during the past twenty-five years everywhere the bond has 
been drawn closer that unites men of the English-speaking race. 

I cannot take my seat without saying a word that is personal to 
myself. I became a member of this Society in 1879. For twenty-five years 
I have served in the ranks, in the sense that I have been a diligent reader 
of your Journal , for you will persist in holding all your meetings in 
London, and refuse to come occasionally to New York or Boston. I am 
told that after twenty-five years’ service in the ranks, I am to be promoted, 
and hereafter am to be one of your Forty Immortals. I beg to express to 
your Society, Sir, through you, my profound appreciation of the great 
honour and distinction which it has conferred upon me. 

Mr. Cecil Smith— 

I feel that I owe an apology for appearing in the place of a speaker 
who would have been so much more fitted to address this Society, and the 
more so because I have only at the last moment been asked to take the 
place of Sir E. Maunde Thompson, who has been unfortunately prevented bv 
illness from being present. The Hon. Secretary has asked me to speak 
as the representative of the British Museum, and I have much pleasure in 
testifying to the extreme cordiality of the relations which have always 
obtained between the Museum and the Society. I feel strongly that the 
mainspring of this good feeling had its origin first and foremost in Mr. George 
Macmillan, who for ten years combined in his person the Hon. Secretaryship 

both of the Hellenic Society and of the affiliated Institution the British 

School at Athens. The fact that Mr. Macmillan has always, by his tact 
and courtesy, maintained excellent relations between these Institutions 
and the Museum, has always been the guarantee and safeguard of the 
existing harmony between them. It would be easy to talk of what the 
British Museum owes to the Hellenic Society. The advantage to Museum 
officials of the opportunities which it has given them of coming into closer 
touch with scholars, both English and Foreign, will be obvious to evervone ■ 
as well as the benefit, which every Museum official will appreciate, of 
securing a ready publication and discussion of the work in which they 
are engaged. Occasions have even arisen when a more material obligation 
has been incurred, as for instance when the Museum obtained important 



acquisitions from the Cyprus Exploration Fund, an enterprise which was 
in a large measure due to the Hellenic Society ; and many more instances 
might be quoted. 

If we turn to the credit side on the other hand, it is more difficult to 
decide how much the Society owes to the British Museum. The Museum, 
it must be remembered, is a Government institution, and the English 
Government is notoriously parsimonious in its encouragement of scientific 
and literary undertakings. The keynote of the English character is 
individualism ; if one looks back at the roll of great English names of 
those who were the pioneers of archaeological research, Gell, Leake, 
Cockerell, Fellows, and even in cur own time Bent, the story is one of 
individual effort and enterprise, working independently and alone, often 
without even the recognition of their contemporaries. The Hellenic 
Society was formed, among other objects, to co-ordinate and organize 
these individual efforts, and to give them collectively the increased strength 
of unity. One cannot but wonder what the result would have been if 
these great Englishmen of the past had had a Society like this to fall 
back upon for encouragement and material aid ; there can be little doubt 
that the splendid results which they achieved would have been even more 
brilliant and important than they were. 

The English Government, unlike that of France and Germany, 
believes in individualism : and offers the individual the broad and liberal 
encouragement of leaving him discreetly alone. But if the Museum has 
unfortunately been unable to give the Society financial support, it at least 
has always provided it with members, among whom have ranked some of the 
most active and eminent on the list. I will only refer here to two, my 
predecessors in the office of Keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities, 
Newton — one of the links, now alas all gone, which bound the old School 
of Archaeology to the new, to whose broad sympathy and ripe enthusiasm 
the Society owes so much, and who was able, as perhaps none other in 
those early days, twenty-five years ago, to invest archaeology and those 
aims which the Society cherishes with wider prestige in the public eye — 
and Murray, who has recently been removed from our ranks while still in 
the plenitude of his activity, by a tragically sudden death which we all 
deplore. These two names represent at once the most eminent of the 
Museum coadjutors of the Society, and the two whom we have lost ; but 
happily the relations, I hope I may say, between these bodies were never 
more cordial than now. Societies may come and go, but the Museum is 
and must remain the permanent and abiding centre of Greek archaeology 
in this country. I will only add the fervent wish that as long as the 
Museum endures the Hellenic Society may continue and flourish. 

Prof. Percy Gardner— 

I have been asked, as Editor of the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 
many years after its establishment, to speak on this occasion, but there is 
the less need that I should long occupy your time, because two of the 
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matters which I should have wished to bring forward have been more ably 
treated by others. In Mr. Macmillan’s excellent history of the Society 
you will find all the facts in regard to the earlier volumes of the Hellenic 
Journal, and I need not trouble you with comments on those facts. It 
was also in my mind to say a few words as to the relations of our Society 
to Sir C. Newton. For man\' years before it was founded Newton had 
stood almost alone as a champion of the study of Greek monuments ; and 
the Society arose just in time to take from his shoulders a burden which 
was becoming too heavy for them. But our President has sketched with 
so skilful a hand the position and work of Newton, that I have nothing to 
say, unless I may add, as an appendix to what Mr. Cecil Smith has said 
as to the parsimony of English governments in the endowment of learning, 
that nothing in Sir C. Newton’s career was more admirable than the way 
in which he extorted from successive governments the funds required for 
his great excavations. Such things can be done only by remarkable 
personalities. 

My connexion with the Hellenic Journal lasted seventeen years, and I 
may be allowed to say that there is nothing in my life on which I look 
back with greater satisfaction. I do not grudge one hour which I have 
given to the Journal. No doubt as editor I made many mistakes, but the 
contributors were kind enough to believe that these were the results of 
ignorance rather than of malice, and with nearly all of them I remained on 
the best of terms. 

There is an extraordinary interest in watching the start of a new 
Journal. Wind and wave often carry it in directions quite foreign to the 
intentions of the founders. In the Hellenic Journal will be found the 
record of much work which was scarcely anticipated by the Editors. Mr. 
Ramsay’s work in Asia Minor, which has been continued by many of our 
members, was a new and fruitful departure. So is Mr. Evans’ work at 
Cnossus. The Journal contains much good work in the field cf really 
Hellenic literature, history, and art ; yet perhaps its contributions to the 
Greek oiigins and the record of pre-Hellenic Greece have been even more 
remarkable. In a Darwinian age the search into origins has a strong 
attraction, and one cannot regret a tendency which has done so much to 
make known what one may call the prolegomena to Greek historv and 
antiquities. 

Mr. Smith has spoken of the help which this Society renders to the 
British Museum. May I say, as a representative of the University of 
Oxford, how great is the advantage which our Universities derive from 
this and other learned societies of London. London is the great home of 
the learned societies ; they strengthen the Universities just where they are 
weak, in the direction of research, and especially research in the studies 
relating to man. At the present time there could scarcely be a more 
usetul way ot spending ones life than in furthering and orgamzin 0 " the 
learned societies. And since it is most important that their connexion 
with Oxford and Cambridge should be maintained and strengthened, I 
would venture on a practical suggestion. It is increasingly difficult for 
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Oxford and Cambridge men to find time to attend the constantly multi- 
plying meetings of the societies to which they belong in London. Would 
it be possible to arrange that the Council meetings of all the historical 
and archaeological societies should be held on one day in the week ? If so 
we could try to keep that day free for them. 

My friend Mr. Macmillan has asked me if I have any suggestion to 
make as to the future of this Society. Though I am scarcely yet entitled 
to play the part of Xestor, I will put into a few words what seems to me a 
likely forecast of our future. The past twenty-five years have been, for 
Hellenic Studies, a time of remarkable discoveries. The classical excava- 
tions at Olympia, the Acropolis of Athens, Delphi, and on other sites 
scarcely less interesting have opened endless vistas, while the influx of 
papyri from Egypt has done much to give a new impulse to our study of 
Greek literature. Unless Herculaneum is attacked, in which case it is 
difficult to assign a limit to our hopes, it is very unlikely that the next 
twenty-five years will shew us such a brilliant series of discoveries. To 
periods of discovery, periods of the organization of the results of discovery 
naturally succeed. The library of the Society has grown steadily, and the 
series of photographs and lantern slides has constantly increased to meet 
an increasing demand. Here certainly is a field which we can hold, and in 
which we can develop our activities. We can be more and more useful to 
students of ancient Hellenic life in all its phases. 

And there can be no doubt that we are approaching a crisis. The 
learning of Greek is in most countries receding before the advance of such 
studies as seem to have a more immediate bearing on daily life. The 
stress will soon be on us in England. Let us meet it by trying to deepen 
and to widen Hellenic culture everywhere, and in particular in our Univer- 
sities and Schools. It is largely for that purpose that our Society exists. 
And much is being done. At Cambridge the new arrangements for the 
Classical Tripos la}' more emphasis on a broad culture. At Oxford there 
is less movement, partly because the excellence of the present classical 
training makes the teachers very nervous about change, for fear the}* should 
risk what they already possess. Yet on some sides that training is 
undoubtedly defective. Finally, in our schools there is some movement, 
conservative as is the English public school. And I have hope that 
America, whence in these days we borrow so many interesting inventions, 
intends to have the start of us in introducing into the public schools the 
rudiments of archaeology, and initiating a vigorous attempt to give reality 
and interest to the study of ancient life. It is in this very practical and 
educational direction that some of our energy must be expended in future 
years, though I hope that we shall not neglect that promotion and organi- 
zation of research and discovery for which we have done much in the last 
quarter of a century, and which must of course always be our highest 
object. 
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OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


COLLECTION OF NEGATIVES, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND LANTERN 

SLIDES. 


The Photographic Collection consists of the following sections : — 

A Collection of Negatives from which Prints. Lantern Slides, and Enlarge- 
ments (suitable for Class Rooms and Libraries) may be made as they 
are required. 

A Reference Collection of Photographic Prints. 

A Loan Collection of Lantern Slides. 

The Collection of Negatives. — The Society now possesses some 4,000 
negatives, either made for it or presented by generous donors, and now 
deposited with the Society’s professional photographer, who is responsible 
for their safety. Members are entitled to have pi hits, slides, and enlarge- 
ments made from them, all orders for which should be addressed to the 
Librarian, Hellenic Society, 22 Albemarle Street, W. They will be executed 
according to the scale of charges printed below, which has been arranged 
to cover the bare cost and working expenses of the Collections : these are 
not intended to make a pecuniary profit but to enhance the advantages 
attaching to membership of the Society. Members who possess suitable 
negatives, which they desire to make available for use by other students of 
Hellenic art and history, will be forwarding the Society's work if they 
will communicate with the Librarian. It often happens that lacunae in 
the Society’s lists can be tilled in this way without appreciable detriment to 
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the owner’s collection. Among farther developments contemplated are a 
section on epigraphy and a more comprehensive treatment of the lesser arts. 

Attention is drawn to the prices of enlargements (see p 4) and the very 
large choice of subjects available. Specimens of these were exhibited at the 
meeting of the Classical Association at Oxford in June, and at the 
Commemorative Meeting of the Society at Burlington House in July. The 
fine series of enlargements price 3s., unmounted, and 4s. Cul, mounted, to 
members) from negatives by Messrs. Stillman, Leaf, Elsev Smith, and 
Thatcher Clarke, can still be procured from the Autotype Co., 74 New Oxford 
Street. W.G., but most of the subjects are now included in the Society’s own 
series. The accompanying catalogue of over 1.300 slides indicates the field 
more fully covered bv the collection of 4.000 negatives, a detailed catalogue 
of which has been judged unnecessary. Members resident in London can 
make themselves further acquainted with the resources of this collection 
by consulting the prints taken from it (see below, Collection of Reference 
Prints). Country members desiring to know what negatives the Society 
has on any particular subject are invited to consult the Librarian. 

The Reference Collection of Photographic Prints, ft om the nega- 
tives described above, is now accessible for consultation in the Library. The 
piints are now arranged in subject order inboxes, on substantial card mounts of 
uniform size, with adequate labels and index-cards : they thus form inter alia 
an illustrated catalogue of slides for the convenience of intending borrowers. 
In the same way members may select the subjects of which they desire 
enlargements. 

The Loan Collection of Lantern Slides has been in working order for 
some years, and has now been recatalogued on a system which allows for inde- 
finite expansion. The opportunity has been taken to remove some 300 of the 
older and poorer slides, and add about 500 from newer materials. The 
catalogue, which now appears, embraces and supersedes the original catalogue 
and its two supplements. As is now the case with accessions to the Library, 
subsequent additions will be catalogued annually in tiie Journal. 

Short classified lists of slides, selected from the main catalogue, have 
been printed, which should prove useful for elementary lectures : these may 
be had on application to the Librarian. They have the advantage that they 
can, if ordered intact, be briefly quoted as the ‘Greece,’ ‘Athens,’ ‘ Parthenon,’ 
‘Olympia,’ ‘Theatie,’ or ‘Sculpture’ sets. For more advanced courses a 
selection made by the lecturer from the main catalogue is necessarily more 
satisfactory. 

Acknowledgments. — The Council has recently tendered a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr J. L. Myres, late lion, keeper of the photographic collections. 
The system on which the new catalogue of slides is based is one of many advan- 
tages which the collections have derived from his supervision during the past 
seven years. Special acknowledgments are also due lor large and valuable gift 
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of negatives which form the basis of the collection, to Miss Harrison, Mrs. 
Strong, Mr. H. Avvdrv, Mr. L. Dyer, Dr. A. J. Evans, Professor Ernest Gardner, 
Dr. W. Leaf, Mr. A. H. Smith, Mr. Elsey Smith, and successiveWli rectors 
of the British School in Athens, and Editors of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. The Libraiian’s slides and negatives, which have previously been 
loaned occasionally for the benefit of the Photographic Department, have 
been made over to the Society and ate incorporated in the new catalogue. 

Smaller accessions of value have also been received from Principal 
Bodington, Professor R. Burrows, Dr. R. Caton, Mr. J. Christie, Rev. \V. 
Compton, Rev. Prebendaiy Covington, Mr. J. Grace, Mr. R. O. de Gex, 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. J. H. Hopkinson, Mr. C. Gutch, Mr. H. Leaf, Mr. 
W. Loring, Mr. J. G. Milne, Rev. T. A. Moxon, Mr. J. A. R. Munro, Professor 
W. M. Ramsay, Mr. S. C. Raines Smith, Mr. R. Phene Spiers, and Mr. Wrench. 

Our thanks are also due to the following, who have been good enough to 
give us their help: Mr. H. T. Ashby, Mr. Adam Brown, Miss Baker-Penoyiv, 
Mr. B. Cozen s-Hardy, Rev. Prebendary Dangar, Mr. C. A. Eves, Mr. G. A. 
Floyd, Dr. Harvey Goldsmith, Mr. G. Goodhart, Rev. G. T. Handford, Mr. 
W. Kennedy, Mr. T. Kensington, Miss Lloyd, Mr. C. J. Mansford, Miss 
Mongredieu, Miss Murray, Professor Flinders Petrie, Mr. H. G. Riviere, Mr. 
C. E. Stanstield, and Miss Wilkinson. 

Valuable assistance has been received in the arrangement of various 
subsections, Mr. G. F. Hill having undertaken the section on coins, Mr. A. H. 
Smith the sculpture, Mr. H. B. Walters and Mr. J. H. Hopkinson the vases, 
and Mr. H. Awdry some topographical points. 
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PRICES FOR HIRE AND SALE. 

Regulations and Charges for the Loan of Slides. 

]. The slides shall be lent only to members of the Society or, by 
courtesy, to members of the Teachers’ Guild. 

2. A charge of 2d. for the loan of each slide shall be made. 

3. Those members who have presented negatives or slides to the Society 
shall have a right to the free loan of two slides per annum for every slide 
thus presented. 

4. The slides may be retained for a period of four days, including 
dispatch and return. 

5. If desired, slides will be packed and forwarded to any address in the 
United Kingdom at the risk and cost of borrowers. 

6. A borrower is liable for a payment of 2s. Gd. for any slide broken 
while at his risk, but the Library Committee may reduce this penalty to the 
cost of replacement at their discretion. 


Prices of Photographs and Slides for Sale. 
Prices of Photographs ( unmounted ) inadr to order : - 


OJ 

in. X 3} 

iu. 

s. 

0 

it. 

O 

O 

•4>. 

12 in. x lo in. . . . l 

4 i 

,• X 31 

„ (quarter plate) . 

0 

o 

15 „ x 12 „ . . . 1 

5 

„ x 4 

.. 

0 

4 

IS „ x 15 „ . . .2 

61 

.. x 44 

„ (half plate) 

0 

0 

20 „ x Di 3 

Si 

„ x 64 

,. (whole plate) . 

0 

s 

30 ,. x 25 „ . . .5 

10 

„ x S 

„ . . . 

0 

10 

40 X 30 ., . . .6 


The abi 

>ve are the prices of Bromide prints : ordinary silver prints 

be had of some of the smaller 

sizes at slightly cheaper rates. 


Prices if lantern Slides made to order:— s. d. 

Slides from negatives in the Society’s possession . . 0 10 

Slides for which a negative must be prepared. 1 G 

N.B. — The above are the customary cbaiges, but the right is reserved to 
charge at a higher rate in cases wheie for any reason the actual cost-price 
exceeds the customary charge. 

Note — It must he distinctly understood that the slides and photographs 
are supplied to members only, for their own use and not for purposes of repro- 
duct um or paid teat ion. 

All applications should he made to : — - 

The Librarian, 

Hellenic Society, 

22, Albemarle Street, W. 
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TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, AND EXCAVATIONS. 

ASIA MINOR. 

5763 Map of Asia Minor ,Kiepert). 

5762 ,, „ ,, (physical: without names!. 

Sites , Views, dc. 

5802 Amasia, view of the town and river Iris. 

1086 Aspendos, the theatre. (Texier and Pullan, pi. 33.) 

5785 Calyeadnus River, Byzantine Bridge near Mut. 

5787-91 ,, ,, Early monastery at Koja Ivalessi. (C'f. J.U.S. Stipe II. figs. 1, 3, 4, 7.) 

4659 Cnidos, Temenos of Demeter. 

3734 ,, Ancient mole. 

3733 ,, aroli in a fifth-century building. 

5812 Coeussus. 

5S13 Comana Cappadociae. 

5778 ,, „ traces of the theatre. 

5779 „ Church portal. 

5786 Coropissus, early church at 

5769 Corycus, temple with inscribed anta. 

4121 Cyzicns, general view looking E. 

4119 ,, the amphitheatre. 

4126 „ gate in N. wall near amphitheatre. 

3713 Didyma, temple of Apollo, column base with fret pattern. 

3744 ,, „ ,, paunelled base of column. 

3745 ,, ,, ., Gorgoneion capital. 

3117 Ephesus, general view looking X. from Mount Prion. 

3109 ,, general view looking IV. shewing the aqueduct. 

5592 ,, temple of Artemis, distant view of the site. 

4023 ,, ., ,, dui ing excavations shewing sculptures i,i situ. 

3113 ,, „ ,. view towards large mosque. 

3123 ,, theatre before excavations. 

4655 ,, ,, stage buildings. 

5593 „ „ relief of bulls' heads. 

3135 ,, gymnasium. 

3126 ,, Coressian arch. 

3112 ,, ‘ gate of persecution.’ 

3133 „ ! prison of St. Paul.’ 

3130 ,, remains of ‘tomb of St. Luke.’ 

3114 ,, IV. entrance of large mosque. 

4669 Halicarnassus, the theatre. 

4670 ,, gateway on X. side. 

4671 ,, lludium, detail of interior wall shewing coats of arms. 

7160 ,, ,, general view of the interior. 

See also the Seetwii or, the Mausoh’uni in the Sculpture series, p. cxiv. 
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3154 Hierapolis from theatre looking V. 

3153 Iasos, type of built tomb. 

5S01 Iiis Biver. 

5799 ,, To'; at. 

5S00 ,, ,, Turklml ,Gazmra). 

3759 Myra, theatre anti plain. 

3760 ,, cliff of tombs above theatre. 

5771 Olba. Tower at Uzuujabuij. 

5772-3 ,, Temple of Zens. (2 views., 

5774 ,, C’olonnatle. 

5775 ,, Gate of forma. 

3762 Patara, theatie, stage buildings. 

3763 ,, ., E. side of auditorium. 

735 Pergamon, Plan. 

734 ,, Acropolis restoied. 

733 ,, altar of Zens restored. 

4646 ,, .. present state. 

4675 ,, the theatie, geneial view. 

3166 ,, IV. gate. 

3165 ,, rioman Basilica. 

3164 „ view in the modern town. 

3155 Philadelphia, from top of hill. 

3147 Laouicea, the theatre. 

•314S ,, the odeum. 

3160 Sardis, temple of Cybele. 

3161 ,, ruins of Christian Church. 

5770 Seleueia (Ciliciae)j ‘ Pirate ’ tower near 

3103 Smyrna, Church of St. Elea, St. Anne's Valley. 

•3107 ,, ancient aqueduct, St. Anne’s Valley. 

579S Taurus from Sis. 

5804 Taurus district. Lake of Egetdir, 

5777 ,, ,, Kanin Kavak, Homan milestone. 

5309 ,, ,, Karaman, general view. 

5810 ,, ,, Castle of Karaman. 

5S03 ,, ,, Maraslt. 

5811 ,, ,, Gorge of Pyranrus. 

2567 Troy, Map ui the Troad. (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. fig. 61.) 

472 ,, ,, ,, „ (Sehliemami, Troja.) 

5971 ,, Plan. ( DOrpfcld, Trojct, pi. 3.) 

2569 ,, Plan of houses. (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. fig. 43. ) 

5961 „ the mounds from the plain 27.X. E. 

5607 ,, 1st city, traces of. 

5599 ,, 2nd city, great ramp. 

5600 ,, ,, walls of adohe. 

5601 Troy, Ot'n city, walls of building ou the S. side. 

5602 ,, ,, another view of preceding. 

14S5 ,, ,. the great X. E. tower (with the walls and steps of the 8th city) 

5962 „ ,, ascent to the palace. 

1485 ,, Sth city, X.E. walls and stairway (with the tower of the 6th city). 

5604 ,, 9th city, the Pioman theatre, orchestra and auditorium from stage. 

672 Xanthos, ‘ Harpy-tomb’ ui 

Hittite Monuments, 

5764 Siele from Bor ^now in Constantinople). 

5765 Stone at Koliholu Vaila. 

5766 Obelisk from Izghiu m Constantinople). 

SSO Lion at Aislan Task. 

Scl Lion at Palanka Chitiik. 
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5767 Statue at Palanka Cliiflik. 

5768 Relief from Arslan Tepe near Melitene (in Constantinople). 

886 Roc-k Sculpture at Fraktin. 

Seljuk Monuments. 

5792 Tomb of Havanda. Migdeh, 

5793-4 Blue College. Sivas. 

5795 Mosque of Khaikliosru II. at Divrik 
5796-7 College at Karaman (Laranda). 


FURTHER EAST- 


5721 

5722 
5732 
5776 

5805 
5780-3 

5806 
5784 

5807 

5808 


Baalbek, octagonal temple (‘ Temple of Venus ’). 

,, smaller temple, detail of doorway. 

,, fore court of great temple. 

Diocaesarea, temple near 
Euphrates at Khalfat. 

,, Roman Bridge near Kiakhta. 

,, above Melitene. 

,, Roman Bridge on Sevevus’ Road to Melitene at Kemer. 
,, neat Iveban Maden. 

,, below Samosata. 


CYRENE. 


3776 

3777 

3778 

3779 

5729 

5737 

5736 

313 

315 

11 

5731 

5730 
5734 
5733 
1394 

5739 

5740 

5741 

5742 

5744 

5745 

5746 

5747 

5748 

5749 

5750 
5752 
4417 


1395 

1396 
5761 


Cyrene, road from Apollonia on the first ascent. 

,, the 77. E. cemetery. 

,, fountain of Apollo. 

,, 17. W. tower 

CYPRUS. 

Map of Cyprus. 

Vie ws 

Amargetti, View from above Village of. 

Ascbelia, Gorge near. 

Curium, Acropolis uud Site of Excavations, 1895. 

,, Staff and Workmen, 1 895. 

Episcopi from W. 

Kuklia, Valley W. of. 

,, Valley 77. E. of, with village of Suskiu. 

„ Village. 

,, Threshing Floor. 

Paphos excavations. Monoliths by the Sea. 

,, „ S. \V. Angle Blocks, S. Wing, Temple of Aphrodite. 

,, ,, Part of S. Wing. 

,, ,, S. Wing from S. Porch. 

,, „ Digging in S. Wing. 

„ „ Clearing S. Porch. 

,, „ S. Porch, W. End. 

,, ,, S. Porch, S. E. Angle. 

,, ,, S. Porch from S. E-. Angle. 

„ „ V. Wall, W. End. 

,, ,, Cesnola's 77. W. Angle Block. 

,, ,, S. Chamber from E. 

,, ,, E. Entrance from 77. 

,, ,. ,, ,, and Chambers from 77. 

Byzantine and Gothic. 

Aschelia Baldachin. 

„ Pulpit. 

„ Rood, etc. 
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1799 Bellapais, the Cloister. 

1789 Colossi, Castle of Knights Templars. 

5756 Famagusta, Cathedral. 

1804 ,, ,, another View. 

5757 ,, „ Front. 

5758 „ ,, E. End. 

5759 ,, ,. S. Side. 

1S05 ,, „ Chantry Door. 

1S08 Nikosia, St. Sophia. 

810 ,, ,, Interior. 

5754 ,, Desecrated Church. 

5755 Leondari Vouno, Crusaders' Fortress from S. 

1788 Limasol, St. Nicholas, C. Gatto. 

CRETE. 

Fur objects of art, worship, <tc., from Crete, cf. • Prehellexic Antiquities ’ (; op. eiv-cviii). 
5900 Map of Crete (orographical.) 

1452 Map of Sitia (eastern half of Crete. 1 

3828 Cnossos : palace-plan 1901-2. tB.S.A. vii. frontispiece.) 

3817 ,, Geneial View from near Candia. 

5202 ,. General View of Excavations from E. 

3897 ,, View looking S. across Magazines and IV. Court. 

3811 ,, \V. Court from SAV. Portico. 

3899 ,, The SAV. Court from IV. Court. 

5514 Stepped theatral area. 

3812 Magazine with pithot. 

5523 „ „ „ 

4464 

3813 „ ,, ,. large pitkos. 

5211 , Northern Portico and entrance to passage. 

5210 „ E. Bastion and quadruple walls. (B.S.A. viii. p 115, fig. 69.) 

3814 ,, Throne-Pioom : Antechamber from N. entrance. 

3815 ,, ,, from Antechamber. 

3816 ,, ,, the tank from NAV. 

844 „ ,, in course of excavation. 

3892 .. nearer view of the throne. 

7130 ., another view of preceding. 

5203 ,, Room of Stone bench. ( B.S..L . viii. p. 79, fig. 44.) 

5519 ,, Wall with sistrum or distaff marks. 

5209 ,, Eastern part of ‘Hall of double axes.’ (B.S.A. viii. p. 43, tig. 22.) 

5220 ,, View from S.E. corner of ‘ Queen’s’ Megaron. (B.S.A. viii. p. 46, fig. 23.) 

5515 ,, quadruple staircase. 

5214 „ View looking YV. from upper EAV. corridor. (B.S.A. viii. p. 37, fig. 17.) 

5216 ,, View m lower EAV. corridor, looking E. (B.S.A. viii. p. 35, fig. 16.) 

5522 ,, terracotta drainpipes. 

5521 „ drainage system. 

5518 ,, ., ., 

5582 Mountains adjoining Ida from the Set. 

5583 Mt. Ida from the Sea. 

1468 Kouphonisi, bank ot niurex shells. 

1469 ,, site of Cainaiais house. 

1451 Palaikastro. plan of excavations. (,Cf. B.S.A. is. pi. 6. i 
6010 ,, general view of site and Aciopolis. 

1453 ,, sea shore, near 

1457 ,, -side street (.S'. 

7093 ,, Block E. 

1456 ,, view of cross roads. 

1454 ,, main street from NAY. 

1455 ,, ,, ,, continued. 
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5163 Phaestus, The Acropolis from the NAY. 

5164 ,, ‘ Piazza occidental inferiore ’ : view looking E. 

5166 ,, ‘ Megaron degli uomini ’ and ‘ Corte Centrale ’ : view looking N. E. 

5165 ,, ‘ Megaron delle donne’ : view looking AAV. 

21/0 Retimo. Roman bridge on the Coast Road. 

AEGEAN ISLANDS. 

Aegina, me Attica, p. xcvii. 

17S3 Delos, general view towards Rhenea. 

5538 ,, The lake of Leto and Jit. Cynthns. 

5530 ,, Cave-temple of Apollo, rock-cut approach. 

4635 .. ,, ,, from without. 

1448 ,, ,, ,, from within. 

5543 ,, Hellenistic house. 

4638 ,, ,, ,, mosaic, frieze of sea horses. 

4637 ,, ., ,, mosaic, amphora, palm-branch, wreath. 

4639 ,, Statue base with primitive Gorgoneion. 

4634 ,, the Colossus, upper half, side view. 

5545 ,, ., ,, ., ., back view. 

4051 Melos, Martza, the terrace (possibly stadion). 

4069 ,, Phylakopi, general view from S.E. 

2226 ,, ,, from land side. 

2227 ,, ,, from SAV. angle. 

4113 ,, ,, from S. 

2237 ., ,, panorama of upper part of site. 

4096 ,, Tiamythia, Stadion, retaining wall. 

4059 ,. ,, Mosaic, general view. ;Cf. J.H.S. xviii. pi. 1, 2.) 

4087 ,, ,, ,. detail (birds). 

2223 ,, obsidian in situ 

3254 Naxos from the sea. 

3256 ,, portico on islet. 

3255 „ The Colossos. 

5554 Patmos, Panorama. 

4681 Samos, view of harbour of Polyciates from fortifications ou Acropolis. 

5533 ,, N.E. Wall of Acropolis. 

5536 ,, ayueduct of Polyerates, inteiior. 

814 Syros : acropolis and cemetery of Chalandriaui ; 'E <p. ’A px- 1S99, pi 7.) 

5637 Tenos from the sea. 

3272 ,, arrangement of place recalling the seats in the sekos at Eleusis. 

3571-4 Views oi the procession Ac. at the festival of the Annunciation. 

2566-8 Thera : plans of houses. (Perrot and Chipiez vi. figs. 29, 30.) 

554S „ Bird’s eye view during eruption (from a drawing after Lyell). 

5549 , Entrance to Santorin (from a water-colour drawing). 

5550 ,. Coast view of Santorin (from a water-colour drawing). 

NORTHERN AND CENTRAL GREECE AND ADJACENT ISLANDS. 

Sites on the Mainland. 

1 ISO Aegosthena, NAV. entrance and tower. 

6012 Chaeronea, plan of the battlefield, shewing tumulus of tile Macedonian-. 

5490 Delphi, Plan of the whole site restored. (Delphi’s, ii. pi. 6.) 


5489 

3 3 

View of the whole site restored. (Delphe*, ii. pi. 9. 1 

3401 

J 3 

from Cirrheau Plain. 

21S 

3 3 

Oirrhean Plain from Delphi. 

3404 

33 

View towards Helikon. 

573 

3 3 

general view of precinct looking towards Phaedriadac. 
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4593 Delphi, general view of sacred way near the Temple of Apollo. 

5493 ,, Treasury of Athenian?. Restoration of facade. I/iipJus, ii. pi. 12. a. ) 

5)91 „ Treasury of Cnidians. Restoration of facade. (D'-lph, -,. ii. pi. 11. a. i 

5492 ., .. Caryatides, upper portions. (Delphes, iv. pi. 20.) 

1574 „ Portico of Athenians, with the houses of old C’astri above. 

1444 ,, ,, present state. 

3551 „ the theatre, auditorium. 

3552 „ ,, upper seats. 

3554 ,, the stadion looking IV. 

3553 ,, ,, looking E. 

3556 „ ., supporting wall. 

3577 „ ,, the eastern aphesis. 

3578 ,, another view of the eastern aphesis. 

4513 ,, the Castalian spring. 

S18 Gha : Plan of the fortress. (Tsountas and Mauatt, p. 376.) 

3597 Itea, general view of harbour. 

1424 Megara Town. 

4514 ,, „ the Easter dances. 

1042 Orchomenus : ceiling (Colliguon, I. fig. 19. j 
359S Parnassus, distant view fiom Itea. 

3406 Plataea fioin N. 

1022 „ the plain from Kokla. 

2101 Scironian Cliffs. 

4480 ,, another view. 

5630 Tale of Tempe. 

5610 ,, ,, 

5616 Thermopylae, hot springs. 

5617 ,, the Phocian wall looking X. 

5613 ,, junction of Spercheius and Asopus. 

Byzantine Monuments on the Mainland. 

4515 Meteora. general view. 

4481 „ Monastery of Barlaan. 

44^2 ,, Monastery of Metamorphosis. 

436 Stiris, Monastery of St. Luke, Helicon in distance. 

437 ,, ,, ,, Courtyard. 

438 ,, The Churches, 

439 „ ,, ,, N. wall of Church. 

440 „ ., ,, Pemlentive of Church. 

Island Sites. 

1849 Cephallenia : View looking towards Ithaca from Same. 

2100n Corcyra, the citadel fiom the harbour. 

5650 Euboea, C'haleie, view of the aqueduct 
1021 ,, Clialeis, Euripus from N. 

5653 ,, Eretria, the theatre. Passage leading from orchestra to Skene 

1849 Ithaca from Cephalonia. 

3569 ,, ‘Castle of Odysseus,' from sea. 

3570 ,, ‘ Castle of Odysseus/’ nearer view. 

3566 ,, Vathv, general view from tile Sea. 

3567 ,, Yathy, entrance to the bay. 

•3568 ,, bay of Dexia from S. 

ATHENS. 

Harrison and Yen-all, plate facing p. 1.) 


301 Plan of Athens 
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General Views. 

4442 View from Pnyx towards Monument of Philopappos. 4 

4444 ,, ,, towards Acropolis anti Hymettus. I 

4445 ,, ,, towards Lycabettus. - These slides form a panorama. 

4446 ,, ,, towards Theseum. j 

4447 „ „ towards Eletrsis. J 

The Acropolis. 

Gmeral Views, etc. of the Acropolis, 

302 Plan of Acropolis. 

875 ,, ,, (Harrison and Verrall, p. 343.) 

866 Sections. (Jahn and Michaelis.) 

1081 Acropolis Restored. 

1917 View from the Church of Bombardier. 

1504 „ from SAV. 

4403 ,, from SAV., with Frankish Tower. 

4401 ,, the IV. front, taken during the demolition of the Frankish tower. 

58S3 ,, S. side, from a piiiii of A.D. 1670. (Ath. MUth. ii. pi. 2.) 

401 „ from S.E. 

5655 „ from the road S. of Zappeion. 

4450 ,, from Lycabettus. 

3414 ,, from X.E. 

162 View in street X. of Acropolis shewing Propylae.i and Cave of Pan. 

3031 Acropolis and Theseum from X.W. 

The Various Buildings and Monuments on tie Acropolis. 

865 Propylaea, Plan. 

1923 ,, IV. front. 

3412 ,, ,, „ another view. 

1924 „ XAV. Hall (Pinacotheca). 

1925 ,, X.E. Hall (unfinished). 

1926 ,, S.E. Hall (unfinished). 

403 ,, from interior of Acropolis. 

1407 ,, from the Parthenon. 

4544 ,, Capital by Mnesieles. 

1013 ,, Pyrrhus Inscription. 

1707 ,, Bastion of Odysseus. 

1922 Xike Apteros from X.E. 

4459 „ ,, from S.E. 

404 ,, ,, from Pinacotheca. 

405 Pedestal of Agrippa, from Temple of Xike Apteios. 

1035 Parthenon. Plan. 

723 ,, Sectional view of E. end restored Xiemaiiin. 

751 ,, Print. The Parthenon restored. By C. R. Cockerell.) 

752 ,, Print (a.d. 1687). Acropolis bombarded. (Omont, Vues d' AUtines, pi. 37.) 

753 ,, Print. Tne explosion of a.d. 16S7 (from Fanelli). 

755 ,, Print. "V. end in 1749. ;Daltou.) 

754 ,, Print. S.E. in 1755. Le Roy.) 

756 ,, Print. The W. end in 1S17. (Williams, Views m G, -ecce.) 

5656 „ Views (present day '. From XAV. 

5814 ,, ,, ,. ,, from X.E. 

5S16 ,, ,, ,, ,, from S.E. 

HO ,, •, ,, ., Outer wall of eelia and northern colonnade. 

409 •, ,, ,, ,, Interior, looking E., Hymettus in distance. 

248 ,, ,, ,, ,, Interior, looking W. 

1929 ,, Architectural details. Substructure, E. end of S. side, exposed. 
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4546 

1928 

4807 

4672 
1931 

4673 

4674 
1930 


Par thenon 

3 3 
3 3 
13 
3 3 


Architectural details. Substructure now shewing above ground. 

„ „ Steps on 27. side, shewing curvature. 

„ ,, A capital tin B. M.). 

,, .. A capital on the Acropolis. 

,, ,, Unfinished drum on the Acropolis. 

„ ., A triglyph on the Acropolis. 

„ „ A block of the architrave on the Acropolis. 

„ ,, One of the ‘ setting-out marks.’ 


For Sculptures from the Parthenon, sec Phiirlius and the Parthenon [pp. cxi, exii) in the Sculpture 

St i ics. 


22S 

Erechtheum 

. Plan. 

893 

if 

Print. (Stuart and Revett.) 

1710 


and Pre-Persian Temple. View from top of Parthenon. 

1932 

3 ' 

from 27. W. 

1017 


27. Porch, from 27. E. 

4541 

3 3 

Floor of 27. Porch, shewing opening. 

1050 

J 3 

27. Door. 

1934 

33 

Mouldings. 

304 

33 

Porch of the Maidens from S. E. 

4463 


., ,, „ ,, from S.W. 

4542 

33 

Roof of Porch of the Maidens from inside and below 

4464 

33 

View taken during the Excavation on 27. side. 

616 

Pre-Persian temple. Plan. 

4543 

3 J 

,, Mycenaean column-base in. 

1710 


,, View from top of Parthenon. 


4460 Ge Ivarpopkoros Inscription. 

4536 Temple to Rome and Augustus, Reliefs from. 
2047 Polygonal wall and Parthenon from 17. W. 
178 Walls, with Old Columns. 


Buildings on the S. Side of the Acropolis. 

131 Theatre of Dionysus. Plan. 

1911 ,, ,, from Acropolis. 

4468 ., ,. from 17. E. 

1914 .. ,, Auditorium from E. 

1913 ,, ,, Stage from E. 

3447 ,, ,, Stage with Old Orchestra. 

4676 .. ,, Old < freliestra circle from above. 

4469 ., ,. Stage buildings with the Two Temples. 

1915 ,, ., Principal Chairs, side view. 

306 ., ., Principal Chair, front view. 

44nl ,, ., Chair dedicated to M. Ulpius. 

4554 ,, ., One of the gangways. 

4553 ,, ., The altar in the teui'nos. 

31S1 ,, ,, Pillars with Corinthian capitals near Acropolis wall. 

868 ,. ,, Monument of Thrasyllus (present state). 

869 ,, ,, ,, ,, ., Print. (Stuart and Revett.) 

5870 Asclepn-um. Plan. 

393 ., general view, looking W. 

4556 ,, looking W. ill main building. 

506 ,, Boundary Stone. 

4557 ,, (heek and Byzantine blocks in. 

1612 ,, Gate of Well. 

4559 „ Corinthian capital near gate of well. 

4472 ,, Interior of Well-House (liom sketches i. 

4560 Stoa of Eumenes junction with Odeum of Htuodes. 

4535 Odeum of Herodes, interior, looking S.W. 

1548 .. ,, ., stage buildings, looking W. 
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Buildings and Monuments other than those on the Acropolis. 

1G01 Olynipieum from Acropolis. 

5169 „ from S.E. 

1411 „ find Arch of Hadrian. 

4567 ,, fallen capital. 

4577 Remains of Roman bath in palace gardens. 

5156 Choragic monument of Lysierates. 

5890 ,, ,, ,, „ another view. 

4512 „ ,, ,, restored. 

1417 Bed of Ilissus. 

863 Callirrhoe. 

280 Pnyx, general view. 

3411 ,, Bema. 

4572 ,, retaining wall. 

3434 Excavations IV. of Acropolis, general view. 

3436 ,, ,, j> altar of Dionysus. (Atk. Mitth., xxi. pi. 9, fig. 1.) 

895 ,, ,, ,, ancient Greek winepress. 

4451 Areopagus and Theseum. 

4454 „ from the gate of the Acropolis. 

4453 ,, and Grotto of Eumenides. 

4455 Xympheum ( = Observatory Hill.) 

1916 Theseum, distant view from Prison of Socrates. 

4465 ,, nearer view. 

4466 ,, another view. 

4571 ,, entasis of the columns. 

257 Dipylon, Street of tombs, view shewing the stele of Dexileos 
303 ,, ,, ,, view shewing the stele of Pamphile. 

4575 ., wall of Themistokles. 

389 Tower of the "Winds. 

4578 Another view of the preceding. 

414 Stoa of Hadiian, "W. end. 

4582 ., ,, „ E. end. 

223 The Agora. Plan. (Harrison and Verrall, p. 5.) 

413 ,, ,, gate with inscription to Athena Archegetis. 

Byzantine and later Monuments. 

4473 Small Metropolitan Church, E. end. 

1942 „ „ S. side. 

1946 ,, „ W. end. 

1940 „ ,, "W. facade, detail of reliefs. 

1521 Kapnikareia from the E. 

2029 S. Theodore. 

1421 Church of Hagios Soter on X. slope of Acropolis. 

4583 Sometime mosque near Stoa of Hadrian. 

502S British School in Athens (taken in 1902.) 

5977 ,, ,, ,, Architect’s drawing shewing new Penrose Library. 

5170 „ ,, ,. view over Asomaton monastery. 

1905 ,, ,, ,, another view of preceding. 

ATTICA. 

Views and Sites including the Environs of Athens and Aegina. 

3420 Aegina, distant view of the island from Old Phalerum. 

720 „ general view of Temple from IV. after Copley Fielding ("Wordsworth, Greece, p. 190). 

1809 ,, distant view of the temple. 

424 „ Temple from S."W. 
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1953 Aegina. Temple from S.E. 

423 ,, „ from NOV. 

5171 ,, ,, interior view shewing the blocks grooved for lifting. 

1734 Colonus and the Cephisus. 

351 Eleusis, plan. 

1536 .. panorama taken from N. \Y\ angle of Sekos. (1) looking S.E 

1534 ,, ., ,, „ ,, (2) looking S.E. E. 

1535 ., ,, ,, ., ,, (3) looking E. 

440S ,, the great Propyiaea. 

1533 ,. Sekos, view of NOV. angle. 

4590 ,, ,, another view of preceding. 

1540 ., ,, Substructure. 

1539 „ precincts of Pluto from N 

153s ,, ,, ,, from S. 

1744 „ details of Appius Pnlchei’s Gate and Capital. 

1903 Hvmettus from the American School at Athens. 

1950 Icaria (Sto Dionyso), the cave of Rapendosa. 

41t> Lycabettus from SOW 

5621 Marathon : the Soros, plain, and mountains looking N. 

1016 ,, from N.E., with Pentelicus. 

231 ,, from Vraua. 

4476 ,, fiom the S. road. 

4475 ,, irom the Soros. 

5620 ,, the Soios. 

45S5 ,, olive trees at Pikermi on the road to Marathon. 

1551 Oropus, theatre from NOV. 

1902 Pentelicus. 

G73 ,, from the church at Daou. 

2024 ,, the marble quarries. 

1559 Phyle. 

3425 ,, E. Tower. 

3426 ,, Entrance. 

1005 ,, Fortress Walls. 

1560 ,, View over Attica from. 

3417 Piraeus and neighbourhood. Panorama 1. 

3416 „ .. „ 2. 

3415 ,, ,, ,, 3. 

4474 ,, ., Zea, Piraeus, and Salamis. 

1012 ,, ,, Circular fort at Eetionea. 

5926 ,. .. Muiryehia. 

5929 .. Galley slips at Munychia. 

3423 ,. ,. Phalerum from Munychia. 

3421 ., ., Phalerum from the road to Athens. 

3164 Salami', Map of the strait'. 

3418 ., View looking W. down the 'traits. 

4457 ,. View looking W. from Munychia hill. 

5966 .. View looking W., centre ot 'traits. 

5965 .. A'lew looking N. towards Eleusis from straits. 

5964 .. Narrowest part of straits, at entrance of bay of Eleusis. 

232 Sumum. general view of promontory from N.E. 

1756 .. nearer view of temple. 

1542 ., the temple from the S. 

4558 Tatoi from Acropolis. 

Byzantine. 

673 Daou. general view of church with Pentelicus behind. [L’.H.J. ix. . j,]. 14 
676 ,, detail of eikonostasis. 

1526 Baphni Court of lire Convent. 

45t6 . mosaic in dome of convent. 
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1750 Icaria, rained church. 

1751 ,, ruined church pulled down. 

1951 ,, Acroterion from Byzantine Church. 

4478 Omorphi, the church. 

1524 ,, ,, from the S. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

573S Map of the Peloponnesus (orographical). 

Views and Sites. 

1224 Asea (Francovrysil, Site of Acropolis. 

44S9 Corinth, General view looking E. 

5716 ,, Old Temple and Acrocoriuthns looking E. 

427 ,, Old Temple from AAV. 

428 ,, Acrocorinthus. 

4492 ,, ,, mediaeval fortifications. 

4491 ,, ., view front, looking SAV. towards the mountains of the Peloponnesus. 

429 ,, ,, view from, looking AAV along the coast. 

5577 ,, The American excavations, looking towards Acrocorinthns. 

5578 ,, The American excavations, the large fountain. 

3557 ,, The Canal, Eastern eutiarce, looking W. 

355S ,, View in Canal, looking IV. 

1040 Epidanrus, Plan of Hieron. 

3560 ,, distant view of site. 

4439 ,, Temple of Asclepius (restored section.) 

4015 ,, Asclepieum, shewing ascent to upper story. 

1697 ,, Tliolos of Polyclitus, present state. 

1957 ,, ,, ,, capital fiont. 

3575 ,, ,, ,, lion-head cornice from. 

30S ,, Theatre, plan. 

1954 ,, ,, distant view. 

58S4 ,, ,, general view from E. 

5S1 ,, ,, AAV parodus from E. 

3409 ,, ,, E. parodus from AAV 

3408 ,, ,, orchestra and auditorium from stage. 

1438 ,, ,, stage and orchestra from auditorium. 

4516 ,, ,, detail of upper portion cf seating. 

5151 ,, stadion shewing upright pillais at aphesis. 

1816 ,, Cyclopean Bridge, near. 

1966 Gytheum from the sea. 

1216 Hysiae (Achladocampo). 

1043 Lyeosura. Temple of Despoena. 

4623 Mantinea, the plain looking X. 

4623 ,, Skope looking A. 

1253 ,, liver Ophidi, near. 

1175 Megalopolis, geneial view from theatre across Thersileum. 

1228 ,, the theatre, general view of auditorium across stage. 

1683 ,, foundations of stage looking E. 

16S4 ,, continuation of preceding. 

1245 ,, excavations in pi ogress. 

1248 ,, holiday dress of AVorkmen. 

1246 ,, group of Priests. 

1255 ,, Peasant AA'omen. 

1254 ,, Market Place. 

1250 ,, Greek Ploughs. 

5560 Messene, A r iew near Arcadian Gate, shewing circular court between Gates. 

5562 ,, loopholes in the tower on the E. AVail from without. 
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5561 Messene, the same loopholes from within. 

5645 ,, circular tower. 

4281 ,, (Ithome) Monastery on site of temple of Zeus Ithomatas : general view. 

1499 ,, „ Entrance to the Monastery. 

478 Mycenae, ground plan (Schuchliardt). 

3427 ,, general view from E. 

2061 ,, general view from ‘Treasury of Atreus. ’ 

4600 ,, Lion Gate. 

1958 ,, ,, nearer view. 

2065 ,, ,, from within. 

3428 „ wall and tower below Lion Gate. 

1681 ,, pastern in the 17. wall of citadel, from without. 

3565 , , the same postern from within. 

1679 ., gallery leading down to well in X. wall. 

3429 ., Palace, staircase. 

3450 ,, ,, megaton and hearth. 

2063 ,, Circle and shaft -graves, general view. 

4414 ,, ,, ,, nearer view. 

2067 ,, ,, ,, from within. 

5894 ,, ,, ,, another view from within. 

2565 ,, ground plan of houses near ‘circle.’ (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. fig. 114.) 

3908 ,, ‘ Treasury of Atreus, ’ ground plan. 

3909 ,, ., ,, longitudinal section. 

2060 . , ,. ,, dromos and facade. 

5713 „ ,, ,, nearer view of facade. 

2563 „ ,, restoration of facade. (Perrot and C'hipiez, vi. pi. 6.) 

SS4 „ ,, ,, restoration of capital. (Puehstein, Daslonische Cap. Fig. 42.) 

1335 ,, ,, ,, Mycenaean and Doric profiles compared. (/. B.S. vii. p. 163.) 

1677 ,, ,, ,, Interior. 

3274 ,, ., roof seen from inside and below. 

2560 ,, ,, ,. restoration of interior (Perrot and Chipiez, vii. , pi. 7). 

1630 ,, Mme. Schliemann's Treasury. 

2062 ,, ,, „ doorway and interior. 

1434 „ Lintel of roofless Treasury. 

For objects of art from Mycenae, cf. ‘ Prf.hellenio Antiquities,’ p p. civ-cviii. 

1962 Xauplia, general view of, from Tiryns. 

1963 ,, ,, ,, from the sea. 

1964 ,, Harbour and Island. 

405 „ modern town and fortress. 

Olympia : Maps, Plans, and Sections. 

2646 Map of Elis (Olympia, Mappe I.). 

2647 ,, Olympia and neighbourhood. (0/. Mappe II.) 

4488 ,, „ after excavation shewing all periods together. (Baumeister, pi. 26. ) 

264S ,, Hellenic period, ca. 300 B.c. (Ol. Mappe III.) 

2649 ,, ., P.oman period, ca. 200 a.l>. (Ol. Mappe IV.) 

2650-1 ,, ,, Byzantine period in two slides. : OI. Mappe V. a.e. ) 

2652 Plan of Heraeum. Exedra, Mettoon. (Ol. Mappe VI. is.) 

2653 ,, South Portico, Bouleuteriou, Temple of Zeus. (Ol. Mappe VI. c ) 

2654 ,, Echo Portico, Treasuries, Stadium. (OL Mappe VI. e.) 

2676 Section: diagonally through Heraeum, Pelopion, Temple of Zeus. (OL pi. 105.) 

2677 ,, diagonally through Leonidaeum and Temple of Zeus (at right angles to precedin g 

(Ol. pi. 126.) 1 

267S ,. The same continued : Temple of Zeus, Echo Portico, S.E. Building and House of 

Aero. [Ol. pi. 127.) 

2A9 ,, through the TieasUiks, longitudinal and across. (Ol. pi. 123.) 
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2665 'Ample of Zells : ground plan. 1 01. pi. 9.) 

2066 ,, (a ) east front : (J) cross section. .07. pi. 10.) 

2070 Palaestra, ground plan. 

2669 Stadium : elevation ; cross section ; and plan of goal-lines. {01. pi. 47. > 

Olympia : General Views. 

35ul-3 Panorama sin three slides; tiom the S. 

6001-2 ,, (in two slides) from M r. Cronion. 

3799 ,. (in one slide) from AY. 

3901 General View before excavation (from a print). 

999 ,, from AA'. , shewing Cladetis. 

C655 ,, ,, iioin AY. (01. pi. l.i 

2704 ,, ,, from S. E. Temple of Zeus in foreground. [01. pi. 2a.) 

Olympia : the Monuments in Detail. 

1975 Temple of Zeus, view from X.E. near Hcraeuin). 

3504 ,, „ view fiorn N. (near Pelopion). 

3505 ,, ,, view from S.E. 

1323 „ „ n stored. 

2683 ,, ., another restoration. Oi.pl. 132.) 

2656 ,, interioi, present state. 01. pi. 25. ) 

4622 ,, ,, debris at E. end. 

4616 ,, ,, shattered column on A side. 

4619 „ ,, site of the statue of Olvmpi m Zeus. 

3506 Heraenin from S. 

2055 ,, from E., trom near Treasttiy Terrace, 

4614 ,, trom N.E. angle. 

3503 ,, from N.AY. 

2663 ,, columns restored. (Ol. pi. 21.) 

2680 Exedra and Hevaeum : restored. ,07. pi. 129.) 

2672 ,, ,, east front and elevation : restored. ; OK pi. 84. ) 

1976 Treasuries retaining wall behind ten ace. 

2659 „ of Gela and Megara, looking SAY. ; 07. pi. 5a.) 

2664 „ of Selinus and Jletapontum. (07. pi. 7b.) 

2631 ,, of Sicyon, with Metroon restored. (07. pi. 131.) 

2673 ,, restored corner of a Treasury, shewing colouring. (07. pi. 112.) 

2674 ,, various fragments of marble shewing painted ornamentation. (07. pi. 113.) 

2675 ,, painted terracotta facade (Tr. of Gela). )07. pi. 117.) 

2660 South AVest Gate of Altis : from N.E. (07. pi. 5b.) 

1981 Leonidaeum : terracotta ornament. (07. Museum. ) 

2657 Palaestra and Theokoleion : general view. .,07. pi. 4a.) 

2682 ,, Philippeuin, Gymnasium, Heraeum, and Prytaneum, restored. (Ol. pi. 131.) 

4613 Philippeuin, present state. 

2671 ,, elevation restored. (OK pi. SO.) 

4612 Heroon, present state. 

5641 Basis of Mike of Paeuuius. 

4615 Triglvphed retaining wall of ashen altar. 

4615 Bases ot ‘ Zincs' near eutiance to Stadium. 

265S Stadium : entrance fiom Altis. \Ol. pi. lb.) 

2056 ,, goal-lines at eastern end. 

2662 Aero’s House. (Ol. pi. 6b.) 

2663 Byzantine Church : lookings. yOl. pi. 7a.) 

2661 ,, ,, interior. (07. pi. 6".) 

For the Sculptures from tJlyhijiin, ef. * .icttlp f tires jroni Olympiad tuvl c Praxiteles,’ pp. cxii, cxiii. 
4629 Orchomenus, general view of Aciopolis from S. 

4498 Patras, from the sea. 

4499 ,, continuation of No. 449C 
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326'< Plieneatike, view of Lake Pheneiis, --hewing tlie ‘ lint?'. ' J.H.S. xxii. p. 231, fig. 2 

1019 Pliigaleia, Bassae, Ttniple ot Apollo from A. 

1969 ,, .. ,, ,, from A. V. 

1970 .. nearer view of the X . end. 

1967 ,, .. from S. IV., trom below. 

2089 .. ., .. ,. nearer view of the S. end. 

1S23 . .. ,, interior. 

1972 ,, .. ,. .. another view of the inteiior. 

Pyles and Sphacteria. 

455 Map of Pylos and environs, piesent state. (J.H.S. x\i. pi. 3.) 

4485 Map to illustrate Mi. 0. 11. Grundy's theory of the operations. (J.H.S. xvi. pi. 2.) 

4486 Plan of the iraXaicv tpv/xa on Sphacteria. (J.H.S. p. 152, fig. 10.1 
3562 Bay of X avarino looking S., shewing S. entrance to Bay. 

4280 Panorama looking A , Spat tans’ main camp in foreground. 

1481 View looking A., cliffs scaled by Messenians. 

5715 Cliffs looking A.. Panagia landing place in foieground. 

345S Landing place of Biasidas. 

596S Aatural breast-work of rocks as landing place. 

5969 Pylos from Sphaeteiia. 

5970 Yoidio-Kilia from Pylos. 

4010 Sicyon, the theatre. 

4497 Sparta Taygetns, S. View. 

1067 ,, ,, A. View. 

462 Tiryns, ground plan. 

2715 „ ground plan compared with Mycenae. 'J.H.S. xx. p. 131.) 

400 ,, Megaron ground plan (Scliuehhardt 

S67 . Megaron restored. 

3433 ,, general view hum A. shewing A. wall, upper citadel, Aauplia in background 

3430 ,. ,, ,. taken from Aortliem flanking tower. 

4605 ,. view from E. gateway. 

4b06 meat E. gateway. 

864 ,, A. wall and postern, from without. 

1679 ,. the s^me postern fiom within. 

3432 „ Postern and staiicase in W. 'Wall. 

1675 ,. S. Gallery looking E. 

4510 ,, another view. 

3903 ,, section of E, Galleiy. 

3536 ,, masonry, detail, from inside. 

4607 ,, detail of the nm-oury of the exterior of E. Vail. 

1676 ,, antabase, from the great Propylaea, shewing saw-marks. 

4500 Vostitza. view in. 

5701 ,, Currant Factory. 

Byzantine. 

4281 Messene ( Ithonu- Monastery. geueial view. 

1499 ,, ,, ,, entrance. 

5725 Jlistra, Church of Pautanassa, general view. 

1594 ,, ., ,, tin- ton ir. 

2663 Olympia, Byzantine Clniich. looking S. i <>l. pi. 7a 
2661 ,. .. .. inteiior. ("7. pi. 6a., 
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MAGNA GRAECIA. 

Italy. 

3440 Posklonia ' Pac-3tnm\ geneial view of Temple of Posidon from S.E. w th Basilica behind. 
1014 Po'idonia Temple of Po-idnn. 

5720 .. another view of the Temple ofPosblon. 

51S2 .. view in colonnade, shewing upper story. 

00 03-0 ,, other r iews of the Temple of Posidon. 

51 So ,, the Basilica, geneial view. 

5155 ,, ., ueaiei view sheniug entasis of the columns. 

0007-5 ., ., other views of the Basilica. 

f Oof* ,, the Temple of Ceres. 

Sicily. 

5157 Agrigentum. Temple of I'.istoi ami Po’lux (partly reconstructed. 

5189 ,. Temple of Conconl. 

4150 ,, Temple of Concord. AV. front. 

4177 ., Temple of Juno. X. side. 

5197 Segesta. distant view of the uniniished temjile outside city. 

41 SS Selinus, Temple- F., foundation for paving. 

543 Syracuse, plan. 

1482 ., general view from Eunalus. 

5945 .. cui veil paved way within Euryalus. 

5976 .. last camp ot the Athenians and mouth of haihoui 

5972 ,. Epipohie. X. cliffs, sheer without (lebrli. 

5973 .. .. S. elifls, gentle slope with "V6/A of Dionysius’ city. 

5191 ,, ijuairies or Latomie. 

1490 ,. another view of pieceding. 

5974 .. Daseon, the maisli. 

5192 ,, columns of the Olympieum. 

42S4 ,. theatre. 

5948 ,, amphitheatie. 

5975 ,, Cathedral, foimeily Temple of Artemi'. 

5194 ,. Gothic doorway. 

5193 Taormina, the theatre, stage buildings with Gastello behind. 

5636 ,, the town. Gastello and Mola. 

3459 Cyclops rocks. 

Unplaced.. 

55S6 Xismes, JIaison C'aiiee. 
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PREHELLENIC ANTIQUITIES. 


This section cours those ohjec'S of Prehclknicart, worship, Ac . , which hare been, or <n\ liable to be, 
remoced to Museums. 

For sites, architecture, and exeaeotions so. the topographical sides (pp. lxxxix-eiii under the 
headings Troy, Crete, Myci/we, Tirinis we. 


Art of the Later Stone and earl / Bronze Age. 

•2564 Neolithic celt with magical insciiption. (Peirotand Chipiez, vi. fig. 5.) 

•272S ,, figurines from Cnossos and CyelaJic figures for comparison, outline drawing. (Man. 

1901, 146.) 

2726 Copper implements liom Cyprus. 

■2725 ., ,, from Cential Europe lor comparison. (Much, Kupfer-.c.f 1 , figs. 1-14.) 

2722-4 Bronze Age pottery from Cypius. -three slides.) 

2730 Bronze Age tomb from Cyprus, with Mycenaean importations. 

SI 5 Syros and Siphnos : potteiy, selected types ’E<p. 'A px- 1S99, pi. 8.) 

316 ,, implements, etc. ['Eip. 'Ap*- 1399. PI. 10, 11.) 

2570 Keros : marble figures. Ath. Nat. Mus. (Ath. Mdth. 1834, pi. 6.) 

2732 Amorgos: marble figures, Ashmolean Mus. 

2733 ,, marble bowls, etc , Ash molean Mus. 

MYCENAEAN ART. 

For eo a an w nee of a era ngement ninny carder 'work's of art are here viel wl- d. 

Vases. 

Successive Classes of Vases from Phylakopi. 

7040 Dark-faced pottery n itli incised lines. Of. Phylakopi, pi. 4.) 

7014 Pre-Mycenaean geometric pottery with designs in lustrous paint. iCf. Phylakopi, pi. 7.) 
7005 Pre-Mycenaean geometiie beaked jugs. (Ct. Phylnknpi, plates 8, 9.^ 

5049 Mycenaean beaked jugs. Cf. Phylakopi, pi. 14. - 
7008 Various early Mycenaean Vases. Cf. Phylakopi. pi. 19.) 

7027 Vase with fioweis in black and red. [Phylakopi, pi. 23, ~j.) 

7031 5 Va-e with flowers in black and red. (Phylakopi, pi. 23, 5-) 

5054 Later local Mycenaean pottery. (Phalakvpi, pi. 25,4.) 

5056 Imported Mycenaean pottery. ( Phylakopi , pi. 31, I ,) 

Other Pre-Mycenaean and Mycenaean Vases. 

2734 CnossOs : Kamarais vases J.II.A. xxi. pis. 6, 7.) 

5217 

5215 ,, Vases of earliest period of later palace. B.S'.A. viii. p. 91, fig. 51. - 

5521 ,, Laige jar with Papyrus in relief. ^C'f. B.S.A. ix. p. 139. J 

1465 l’alaikastto : ivamaiais Vases. 1 B.S'.A. ix. p. 305, fig. 5.) 

1462-4 Painted ■fillers.’ ( Il.S.A . ix. p. 311.) 

1467 ,, Painted 'gourd vase,’ cuttlefish design. 

1466 ,, Painted jug with floral design. 
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2705 Kamaiai.s pottery. (Maiiani, Mm). Anf. vi. p.l. 0. i 
45b Selected types of early pottery from Troy. ' Baumeister, 2003-23.) 

463 Selected types of Mycenaean vases. (Baumeister, 2062. ice.) 

891 ,, ,, ,, ,, from Karpiatlios and Kalymnos. (J.H.S. viii. pi. S3.) 

2558 Painted jug with marine subject. (Peirot and Chipiez, vi. fig. 436.! 

5205 Pointed vase with aquatic decoiation from Zakro. (J.H., S', xxii. pi. 22, 1.) 

2561 Vases with naturalistic painting from Thera. (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. pi. 20.) 

3511 Painted jug: octopus design. Marseilles JIus. 

2559 Conventionalised floial design on vase from shaft-grave. (Penot and Chipiez vi. pi. 21.) 
489 Later style : ‘ "Warrior Vase ’ from Mycenae : obv. i Seliuchhardt, fig. 2S4.) 

713 ., ,. ‘ Warrior Vase ’ rev. [ul. fig. 285.) 

703 ,, ., "Warrior, horse, and dog. fragmeut fiom Tiryns. 

2536 Siib-Mvcenaean vases from Lapathus in Cyprus. (Ohnefalsch Richter, pi. IS. 1. 

2711 ., ,. Tell-es-Safi iu Philistia. (Palestine Exploration Fund, 1S99, 324. ) 

Fresco Painting. 

343 Bull-taming scene : Tityns. 

831 Facade ol a temple : C’nossos. (J.IT.S. xxi. pi. 5.) 

532 Restoration of preceding. J.IT.S. xxi. p. 193.) 

3802 Cupbearer: C’nossos. (MoMlii lUciei:, .March 1901. p. 124. fig. 6 ) 

3803 Figure of a girl : Cnossos. (B.S.A. vit. lig. 17.) 

5530 Dolphins : Cnossos. 

70007'.' Flyingfish: Melos. (Philulopi, pi. 3.; 

3512 Figures with asses' heads : .Mycenae. (J.IT.S. xiv. p 51 > 

3513 Reconstruction of ceiling : spirals. {J.H.S. xiv. pi. 12. 

Sculpture and Modelling. 

2585 2 views of a statuette liom Campos. (Tsountas, Mine. IIoA. pi. 1) 

SS04 Upper part of human figure in relief : Cnossos. (B.S.A. vii. fig. 6. 

3806 Head of bull : Cnossos. {Monthly Bur. 1901. 126, fig. 7. 

5218 Ivory figure and heads : Cnossos. {B.S.A. viii., parts of pis. 2, 3. 

2720 Ivory heads with helmets, from a drawing : Spata. (Reiehei, Horn. fig. 3S, 39.) 

344 Stele from 1 Shaft-grave’ : spirals, chariot and armed man. (Sclmchliardt, fig. 146.) 

3516 Carved disc ofSarobina : Berlin. 


Gems. 

2710 Miscellaneous selection. pB.M. Cot of Gcnis, pi. 1.) 

2571 ,, ,, (Perrot and Chipiez. vi. pi. 16. 

639 ,, ,. {’E<p. ’A PX . 188S. pi. 10. . 

3856 Gems illustrating Mycenaean dress and worship. 

833 Male deity and lions. {J.H.S. xxi. p. 163.) 

5872 Female deity with lions and male worshipper. 

3515 Gems with animal figures. {J. IT.S. xiv. 106-153.) 

3853 ,, ,, 

3S18 Cretan seal-stones, prismatic, with pietograpliic sign-. 

3510 Designs on Cietan seal-.stones and Egyptian .scarabs compared. (Evans, J. H.S. xvi. p. 327.) 


Gold. 

346 Gold Mask from ‘ Shaft -graves '. (Selil. My. fig. 474. 

345 Diadems. (Seliuchhardt, fig. 153.) 

3517 Portion of a diadem. (Seliuchhardt, fig. 149.) 

3518 Gold breastplate, outline sketch of the spiralic design on. (Cf. Seliuchhardt, tig. 256.) 
3476 Disc with octopod design. (Schuchliardt, fig. 190. ) 

347« „ design of wavy baud. tSehuehli.mlt. fig. 189.' 

2562 Four discs with designs of leaf, butterfly octopus and spiral. (Perrot andChipdez. vi. fig. 540. 
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200 Engraved gold ling : gioup of female tigiue.-. i Sehl. M-ic. fig. 550 ' 

s$3 „ „ Scene-, of lighting and limiting. s ■ - h 1 . Mu,-. tigs. 334, 335 . ) 

830 .. „ Pillar-worsliip scene, i J.H.S. xxi. p. 170.; 

3521 Gold cup with fluted oi nameut. Sold. J /;v. tig. 342. t 

496 „ with doves on handles, the ‘ Cup of Xestoi.’ . Seliuclihardt, tig. 240 ) 

3601 „ from Yapliio : bull-taming scenes. (Gardner, tig. l.-t 

335 Intenoi of gold cup with spiial decoration, from Aegma. I J.H.S . xiii. p. 196.) 

336 Gold pendant 1'iom Aegina. (./. H. s', xiii. p. 197. 1 
3912 Small gold slnine and goddess. (Sold. M > fig. 423. 

216 .Tew cilery worn by 111 me. Schlieinann. 

3906 Gold ornaments of Mycenaean style found in second city of fr<>y. (Schuehliardt, p. 65.) 
190 ‘Pi iain's Treasure,’ from Second City of Troy. 

Silver. 

876 Fragment of a silver bowl with siege scene. E<p. ’Apy. 1891, id. 2. 2.) 

1079 Silver cow’s head. Sehl. J/ec. fig. 327.; 

Terracottas. 

5205 Terracotta idoL : Cnossos. ( B.S.A. viii. p. 99. tig. 56.) 

5207 Tenacotta ‘ sella gestatoria' : Cnossos. ' B.S. A. viii. p. 31. fig. 15u.) 

5204 Early shrine, painted terracotta pillars and dove- : Cnossos. B.S.A. viii. p. 29. fig. 14. ) 

Inlaid Daggers. 

481 Lion-hunt scene. (Cf. Seliuchlnudt, fig. 227.) 

699 Cats hunting water birds. Obv. and lev. Ath. Mitth. vii. S.; 

5891 Part of the obv. of above on a huger scale. 

Miscellaneous Mycenaean Objects. 

235 Design of fiieze of glass-paste and alabaster : Tiryiis. (Collignon, fig. 26.) 

5201 Small porphyry frieze of similar design : Cnossos. (B.S.A. vii. p. 55.) 

5212 Tablets of porcelain mosaics (houses and towers' 1 : Cnossos. (JJ.S..I. viii. p. 15. fig. 8.) 

5213 „ „ „ (wan iors, animals, &c.; : Cnossos. [B.S.A. viii, p. 21. fig. 10. 

5206 Stone weight from Cnossos. B S.A. vii. p. 42.) 

1460 Steatite lampstand from Palaikastro. 

1459 Steatite lamp on stand from Palaikastro. 

7033a The steatite ‘ fishermen ’ lampstand. (Cf. Phiihb>pi, pi. 22.; 

3522 Diauglitboaid from Enkonii, from a diawing. (J.ll.S. xvi. p. 289, 290.) 

3805 Gaming board fiom Cnossos. (B.S.A. vii. fig. 25.) 

3807 Clay tablets with linear sciipt. [B.S.A. vi. pi. 1.) 

2708 Spearhead, knife, axe, from Jlvcenae. Mm. rioA. pi. 7.) 

455 Axe-liead fiom Mycenae. (Mm. rtoA. pi. 7.) 

2707 Swords fiom Mycenae. vTsonntas, Mue. n«A. pi. 7.) 

3523 Fibulae, etc. from tombs in lower town at Mycenae. 

2706 Fibulae from Mycenae. (Tsonutas, Mm. noA. pi. 7 ) 

1461 Shells from houses at Palaikastro. 

Egyptian Contact with Aegean Civilisation. 

3524 Nubian pots with spirals. 

3525 Nubian pot : design of boat, gioups of men, and stag-,. 

2730 Aegean vases (Kamarais type from Kaliun). J.H.s. xi. pi. 14. 

3510 Designs fiom Cretan seal— tones and Egyptian scarabs compared. J.H.S. xiv. 327.) 

3526 Cai touche of King Kliy.ni, from Cnossos. B.S.A. vii. fig. 21.) 

5138 Vase from Mycenae, with cartouche of Amenhetep III. 

5139 Upper part of an ape in lelief, with cartouche of Anienhet.-p II. 

2731 Egyptian statuette fiom Cno-s.n. £„. y,,,,.] , isc, 9 _ 1900 ^ rJ0 ( 
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S'’ 4 Egyptian lions and solar disc : outline drawing. Ct. Ci etan seal-stones. ( J.H.S . xxi. p. 162.) 
1010 Gryphons, Egyptian (Aa-liotep) and Mycenaean. (Sohuchharclt, fig. 180.) 

1006 Egyptian fresco painting (from original). Cats-hunting. 15. M. No. 170. 

3.127 ., ,. ,, hull. i Petiie, TeU-el-A'iiinrnn. pi. 3.) 

1004 ,, .. ,, hull and lion (unpublished). 

3528 ,, ,, ., calf. Petrie, Tell -el- Ann ran, pi. 4. i 

3529 Spiral ornament on columns, photographed ui ztta. (Petrie, TtU-cl-Aiiuinia, pi. 10.) 

3530 Spiralic design of Nefer-hotep ceiling : drawing. (Piisse d’Avennes, TIist. de l'art egyptien, 81.) 

3531 Egyptian spiralic design, outline drawing, (id. 83.) 

3532-3 Egyptian spiral and lotus pattern, outline drawing, (id. 85, 86.) 

2709 Kefti vases : from Rekhmara tomb, outline drawing. 

3534 ,, -ingle example, outline drawing {id. 100. 1 

EARLY IRON AGE. 

kases of the Geometrical Period Classified under Local Styles. 

705 Argolis : Tiryns: man, horse, and fish. (Schuehhardt, fig. 131.) 

811 ,, Troezen. ( Jnhrb . 1899, p. 86, figs. 46, 47.) 

■ 725 Attica : large ‘Dipylon’ crater, shewing funeral procession. (BaumeisUr, 2071.) 

879 ,, Design from Dipylon vase, beasts devouring a man. (Arch. Zr.it. 1885, pi. S.) 

776 ,, ,, ,, ,, cholic dance. ( Jahrb . 1887, pi. 3.) 

2718 ,, ,, ., ,, Waniois. 

808 Boeotia. ' Jahrb . 1S99, p. 81, figs. 35, 35a.) 

S09 Boeotia : \a horse and duck, ,6) lions. •.Jahrb. 1899, p. 82, figs. 37, 37a.) 

2696 ,, the same : side (a only. B.C.H. xxii. 574, fig. 1.) 

2702 ,, vase with panel and friezes m relief. (B.C.H. xxii. pi. 4.) 

804 Crete : Anopolis. (Jnhrb. 1S99, p. 37, fig. 17.) 

806 ,, Anopolis. (Jcthb. 1899, p. 41, hgs. 26, 27.) 

805 ., Cnossos. t Jahrb . 1899, p. 39, fig. 21.) 

807 ,, Cnosaus. (Jnlub. 1899, p. 42, figs. 29-31.) 

2698 Eretria. [B.C.H. xxii. 279, fig. 2.) 

810 Laconia: Auiyklaion. (Jahrb. 1S99, p. 84, ligs. 41, 42.) 

803 Melos. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 34, figs. 11, 12.) 

801 Thera. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 31, figs. 6, 7.) 

802 ,, (Julub. 1S99, p. 32, figs. 8, 9.) 

kases of the Orientalising Period Classified under Local Styles. 

2699 Aegiua: gryphon-headed oenochoe, outline drawing. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 28.) 

897 ,, Heraldes and Geryon, whole vase and design. ( J.H.B . v. p 176.) 

885 Attica : Early Attic : Waniois, etc. (Baumeister, 2079.) 

2695 ,, Early Attic vase with design of Siren. (B.C.H. xxii. 283, fig. 4.) 

3537 ,, Early Attict: Herakles and Xessos : Gorgons. (.hit. Deiik. 57. 

5013 ,, Early Attic ' (Ath. Nat. Mus. Nos. 902, 10S0.) 

2735 Corinth : ' proto-Corinthian ' fragments. Ashui. Mus. 

854 ,, Design from the Macmillan lekytlros. (J.H.S. xi. pi. 2.) 

2703 ,, orientalising lekytlios and pyxis. (Rayet and Collignon, pi. 5.) 

983 ,, votive tablets, (id. pi. 6.) 

744 Cyrene : Areesilas vase : silpliium- weighing. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 43 ) 

114 ,, 'Cadmus ’and ' Prometheus ’ vases. (Ar.Ji. Zcit. 1881, pi. 12.) 

2535 Cyprus. Graeco-Phoenician vase. (Helhig, Epos 1 , tie. 20. ) 

2694 Eretria. (B.C.H. xxii. 281, fig. 3.) 

2701 Melos : boys on horses. \ Rayet and Collignon, pi. 2.) 

601 ,, warriors in combat. (Baumeister, 2086.) 

602 ,, Apollo and Artemis, (id., p. 53.) 

474 „ bearded head. (Baumeister, 240.) 

5875 ,, amphora. (J.H.S. xxii. p. 69. i 

5876 ,, panel picture, Dionysus and Ariadne (!) (J.H.S. xxii. pi. 5.) 
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5877 Melon : spiralic designs from Rlieueiau Vases. >•/ //.A’, xxii. p. 53, fig. 7. 

5878 „ spiralie designs from Rlieueiau Vases. J.H.S. xxii. p. 55, fig. S. ■ 

5879 ., small bowl with ‘ Mehan " decoration. {J.H.S. xxii. p. 71. ) 

877 Saukratis : Polemarclios amphora. (A i. pi. 4 . ) 

3538 ,, selected fragments. (XuuJ.rath, i. pd. 5.' 

2697 Phauagoiia : Hermitage. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 30.) 

777 Rhodes: p ! ate: Gorgon. (J.H.S. vi.pl. 59.1 

456 ,, ., Euphorbus, Menelaus, Hector. B.M. 

2700 ,. oenochoe. Louvre. (Rayet and Collignon. fig. 29. 

143 Uncertain: Aristonophos vase. (Mon. </. I. ix. 4.) 

Miscellaneous. Works of Art ( Geometrical and Orientalising! of the Early Iron Age. 

1025 Boeotia : gold band : lotos ornament. ("E <f>. ’A-px- 1S92, pi. 12.1 

2533 ,, Cypro-Myeenaean vase handle : bulls, demons with vases. (Ohuefalsch Richter, 

clvii, 4.) 

2534 Cyprus: poitions ot iron sword from Tamassos. (id. cxxxvii. 7.) 

2537 ,, Graeco-Phoenician shield boss from Amathus. (id. cxlii. 5.) 

812 Egypt : bronze bowl of eighteenth dynasty, photo from oiiginal. (Jaiuh. 1898, pi. 2.) 

706 ‘Phoenician Bowl': CypiUs : siege scene : drawing. (Helbig. Epos-, pi. 1.) 

341 ,, ., Praeneste. Egyptian subjects: drawing. Mon. d. I. x. pi. 32, fig. 1.) 

813 ,, ., Cyprus :( Egyptian) photo and drawing. Jahrb. 1.898, figs. 7, 7<(.) 

340 ,, .. Cyprus : gryphons and lions, drawing (ClermoDt Ganneau, L'luwg. 

Pi Ltd. pi. 4.) 

760 Archaic Terracotta statuette with geometiie ornaments. (Perrot and Chipiez, vii, fig. 28 ) 
35 Archaic bronze from Olympia. Piiam redeeming Hector. (Aufs. E. Curtius gcic. pi. 4. 1 
3602-3 „ ,, ,, ,. Herakles and Triton compared with same subject on a 

Mycenaean gem. (Gardner, figs. 2-3.,, 

2674 Painted marble fragments from Olympia. (Ol. pi. 113) 

267 r > Painted terracotta from Tieasury ot Gela. Olympia. (Ol. pi. 117.) 
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Xu/-; /7i- •!, i'Sei'lp'i'n 

“ denotes that the photograph i„ taken direct from the original or from an adequate photo- 
graphic teproduction. 

t denotes that the photograph is fiorn a east. 

Where, for any reason, the photograph is from a drawing or engraving the fact is noted in the 

text. 

In some cases doubtful attribution « of worts of art to pa rticulo r sculptors hare Iced adopted for 
cun fcnicucc of cataloguing. 

EARLY PERIOD -480 B.C. 

Development of the Male Figure. 

325S Colossus ’ of Naxos, in situ. 

4634 ,, “of Delos, hi situ, upper half iront view. 

5545 ,, .. .. " the same, back view. 

3294 Eailv • Apollo.-.' Archaic male head * in Ath. Nat. Mus. (Cf. B.C.H. 1SS6, pi. 5. 

3615 .. ,, Apollo of Thera. •' Gardner, fig. 15. 

3618 ,, ,, Cretan Statue.* i Gardner, fig. IS. ). 

3620 ,, ,, Apollo of Tenea. * Gardner, fig. 20. ' 

3623 ,, Apollo of Orchomenos.* (Gardner, tig. 23. ', 

3624 ,, ,. Apollo from Ptoos ’ in Boeotia. (Gardner, fig. 24.1 

3625 ., .. Apollo from Ptoos " shewing Aeginetan influence. (Gardner, fig. 25. - 

Development of the Female Figure. 

3614 ‘Artemis’ of Delos,* figure dedicated by Nieandra. (Gardner, fig. 14.) 

3611 1 Hera’ of Samos.* (Ganlner, fig. 11.) 

3613 Nike of Archermus. * (Gardnei, fig. 13. 

728 Miscellaneous illustrations of the early type of Winged Nike. 

5822 Hera of Samos, + Nike of Arclu-nnu»,+ and dedication of Nieandra. ! 

See also the scries of female figures from the Acropolis below. 

Archaic Statues from the Acropolis. 

3 Poros pediment. Heracles and Tiiton (drawing!. (Ath. Mitt/i. xv.pl. 2.) 

3627 ,, ,, Typlion.* (Ganlner, fig. 27.) 

320 ,, ,, Head of Typlion. 

A chronological itrretngcme nt of the Archaic jtntult statues is here attempted. 

3612 Archaic female statue* with fiuit. (Gardner, fig. 12.) 

654 ,, ., ,, Two views. (Bhomaides. pis. 7, S.) 

1936 ,, ,, ,, “ c Cf. Collignun, I, fig. 173.) 

3600 ,. ,, ,, * in Doric Chiton, full face. (Gardner, fig. 30.) 

4420 ,. ,. ,, * ,, ,, ,, profile view. 

741 ,, ,, ,. with insei. of Alltenor .outline drawing) (Join l. ii. p. 141., 

3628 ,. ,, ., * (Ganlner, fig. AS. ' 

653 ,, ,, ., upper portion of preceding, piofile view. 
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Archaic female statue * Cf. Colligii'Ui, I, ng. 171. i 
,, ., " .Gardner, tig. gp ) 

“ -hewing Doric influence. (Gardner, fig. 37. t 
,, .. ., * Profile view of preceding. 

,, ,, ,, " Head, two views. Gardner, fig. 31.) 

Head of an ephebus, thiee-epnarter face to Mr. .Gardner, fig. 3S . ) 

,, ,, ,, ,, full lace. 

,,,,,, * three-quartet face to light. 

Athena, central figure of the Pre-Persian Temple in the time of Pcisistratus 
Figure carrying calf. * (Gardner, tig. 3-.) 

,, „ ,, * another view of preceding. 

‘Mourning’ Athene. Relief (Gardner, fig. 70. ' 


Early Reliefs. 

Athens, Stele of Aiistion." (Ganlner, tig. 33. ■ 

., Stele of Aristion. Stele of Alxenor.” 

,, Warrior's Stele and fragments" : from Ikaiia. 

,, ’ Mourning ’ Athene. v Relief. (Gardner, fig. 70. ) 

Cyzicn 8 , Remains of a lieiahlic gioup of lions and hulls " ( B.S.A . viii. pi. 4, 2a.) 

,, Archaic relief of Heracles.' 1. viii. pi. 4.) 

Delphi, Metope Heracles and Cerynean stag. -' i \Defphes, iv, pi. 41.) 

,, ,, Heraeles and Cyenus.* (LJphzs, iv. pi. 42 ) 

,, „ Dioscuri and Orpheus. '' Dioscuri and Idas.” (DAphes, iv. pi. 4.) 

,, Fragment of Relief.* Made Athlete 

Ephesus, Sculptured Column" from the early temple of Artemis. (Gardner, fig. 9.) 
Pharsnlian Relief.” (Gardner, fig. 17. 

Selinus, Metope” from first Temple. Peiscits and Medusa. (Gardner, fig. 21.) 

,, ,, * from first Temple. Heracles and Cei copes. 

,, ,, * from second Temple. Europe on Bull. . Gaultier, fig. 22. ) 

Sparta, Aichaic sculpttued base.' ‘ Menelnus and Helen.’ 

,, Funerary relief of seated figures. + (Atk. Vitth. li. pi. 22.) 

» >> ,, ,, " .Gardner, fig. 19.) 

,, ,. „ ,, ., I lowei portion. 

Thasos. Relief to Apollo and Nymphs." (Gardner, fig. 16.) 

1 Xanthos, Harpy Tomb, North Side." B.M. 94. 2. ) /r . , . 

,, Harpy lomb, W est bole. I! M. 94. 1. ) 

,, Harpy Tomb, South Side. 15. AI. 94. 4. 

„ View of the Harpy Tomb /<t jU> t. 


j, j‘[ '.,j \ ( (Gardner, tig. 10.) 


360? Seated statue of Chares from Biatichidae.' 15. M. 14. (Gardner, fig. S. ) 


Ih 3 Tyrannicides. 

3634 Relief on chair at llroonihall.t (Gaidncr, fig. 34 ) 

32S7 Group on the shield of Athena on a Panathciiaie Amphora. 

3635 The two figures from Naples" ; side by side and taken from the front. Gardner, fio-. 35.) 

3636 Aristogiton.* The figure at Naples in piotile with the Hellenistic head. (Gardner, fig. 36.) 
742 Head of Archaic female statue* pos-ildy by Anteucr compared with Head of Harmodius. r 

• Juhrh, ii. pi. In.; 

Aegineian Sculpturas. 

3640 Aegini. Tin- W. Pediment, in Thonvahl-eti's mdei, fiom a drnwimt. Gaidner.fi"-. 40 1 

5596 v » .. ' < eiitr.il gfiij. Cf. Fmtw. nnd Erlich-, D,,ik„idb:,° V \. 2.1 

3641 E. Pediment. Figuie fielding f.n-w.r.d.*' Gaidner. fig. 41.) 

3642 .. .. Dying W.iriir.;. - Oai<ln».*r, fig. 42. 1 

3643 Ilroii/i-* Head* in Aeiiin- tin "*y.e tiom t Ii* • Aeiopoh-.. (Oardner, fig. 43.) 
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SCULPTURE OF THE FINEST PERIOD. 

Fifth Century. 

Contemporaries of Pheiclias. 

5748 Aleamenes. Heimes.' Cf. A/Jt. Mifth. 1 9 u 4 . pi. IS.) 

.-,753 „ Head of Hermes.” Cf. Ath. Mifth. 1904, pi. 19.) 

4343 C’alarais. C'hoiseul-Gouffier Apollo. 15. SI. 

5657 ,, Apollo from the theatre at Athens.'' Ckoiseul-Gouffier type. 

3650 Myron. Diseobolos.* Lauciolotti copy, [Gardner, fig. 50. > 

1261 ., ,, t 2 views ot a figure of the same type. 

3651 „ Marsyns.” Lateran. (Gardner, tig. 51. 1 

1018 „ * B.M. Bronze. 

1307 ., Diomed.es. ' ' JIunieh. 

3674 Polycleitus. Doryplioros. ' Naples. (Gardner. tig. 74.) 

1050 ,, Diadumenos. ” Ath. Nat. Hus. 

3675 ,, ,, * of Vaison. 15. AT. (Gardner, fig. 75.) 

1308 ,, ,, ” Fainese Copy in 15. M. 

835 ,, „ Sladrid. (Furtw. Meat. fig. 95.) 

1133 ,, ‘ Hera,’ head of."' (/. H.S. xxi. pi. 3.) 

3676 ,, Amazon.’ 1 (Gardner, fig. 76.) 

3679 ,, Head from Heraeum at Argos.” Gardner, fig. 79.) 

913 ,, Statue of youthful Pan.* Leyden. 

Pheidias and the Parthenon. 

Fur virus and a, chiteeture of tile Parfloauii cf. ‘Acropolis' (pp. cxv, xevi) in. the tvpO'jr'iphictil 

series. 

726 Sectional restoration of E. end of Parthenon ■ Niemann ■ , shewing disposition of sculptures. 
900 Diagram, shewing positions of sculptures. 

4789 Metope.” Centaur and Lapith. 'Mich. lii. 26, 15. M. 315) earliest style. 

4780n ,, * ,, ,, ,. Mich. iii. 2. B.M. 305) middle style. 

4781 ,, ” „ ,, •• i Mich. iii. 4, B.M. 307) ,, ., 

4793 .. ” „ ,, ,, (Midi. iv. 32. B.M. 321) ,, ., 

47S2 ,. * „ „ .. .Mich. iii. 3, B.M. 306.) ,, 

4785 ., ” ,, ,, ,, .Mich. iii. 7, B.M. 310) finest style. 

3656 ,, ’ ,, „ ,, (Midi, iii 27. B.M. 316) ,, ,, 

3657 ., ” ,. ,, ., (Mich. iii. 28, B.M. 317.) „ ,, 

3653 East Pediment. (Carrey’s drawing.) (Gardner, fig. 58.) 

990 ,, ., Centre. 'Ilie Ma.nnl Puteal. (Sehneider, Oebnrt dr,- Athcwi pi. 1.1 

976 ,, ., ,, K.F. Vase. Birth of Athena. 

5S17 ,, ,, North end. (Caney’s drawing.) 

5818 ., .. „ Sauer’s drawing. 'Ath. Mifth. xvi. pi. 3. i 

4799 ,, ,, ., View in Elgin Boom.” 

71S0 ., ,, ,, „ Nike.* 

3663 ., ,, ., ., The ‘ Fates.’” (Gardner, fig. 63.) 

4809 ,, ., ,, ,, Selene t and horsed 

7122 ,. ,, ,, ., Horse of Selene.* 

1161 ., ., South end. (Caney’s drawing). 

4797 ., ,. „ ,. View in Elgin Room. 

757 ,, ., ,, ,, ‘ Demeter and Persephone.’* 

4805 ,, ,, ,, ., Horses of Helios, Theseus.* 

3661 ,, ,. ,, ,, ‘Theseu=.’ - (Gardner, fig. 61.) 

201 ,, ,, ,, ., Horses of Helios. "' 

3659 West Pediment. (Caney’s d rawing. ) (Gardner, fig. 59. ) 

758 ,, ,, restored by Sehwerzek. 

215 ,, ,, Central Fragments. (Ath. Mifth. xvi. pi. 3.1 

4800 ,, ., North end. (View in Elgin Room. 

5819 ,, ,, ,, „ (Carrey's drawing. ) 
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4747 
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1314 
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3673 
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3674 

3675 
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3'. 77 


36 4 f 
3640 
1070. 
lull 


1' 


•3444. 

1332 

1077 

154! 

3447 

3444 


Y cst Pediment. Xortli end. Cecrops anil daughter , t 

.. the same,' fmm the side, fu '/'c. 

.. . IlissGS. " 

Smith on.!. (Carrey's drawing, facsimile. 

,, ,, .. De I.ahoide Heail.t (Gaulner, fig. 60. . 

The Fueze.” Photographed in situ. 

Diagram she" mg order of Panathenaic procession. 

Hast Fneze. Hermes to Ales. (Mich. xiv. 21 27.) 

.. ,. Zens, Hera, and Iris.' {Midi. xiv. 25-31.' 

Head of lii-.T 

Central group," (Mich. xiv. 32-35.; 

Athene and Hepliuesto-." (Midi. xiv. 36. -37.) 

Poseidon, Dionysos, Demeter. t (Midi. xiv. 35-40 ) (.Gardner. fig. 
Aphrodite, Eros, Elders'- 1. Midi. xiv. 41-46. > 
i- .. Maidens, t 'Mich. xiv. 40-56.' 

Tv orth Fiieze. Cattle. + (Midi. xii. 3 -6. ) 

Sheep. 4 ( Mich. xii. >-12. i 

Pitcher Cailieis. t I Midi. xii. 13. 16-10. ) 

■i ,• Ch.niot group. ’+ (Mich. xii. 45-47. (C'f. J.H.- V. xiii. p. 07, fig. 

Chariot gioup.i (Mich. xii. 54-58. 

, ,, Horsemen. (Mich xiii. 110-114. > 

■ • I, .. (Midi. xiii. 115-115.) 

,, (Gardner, tig. 64.) 

,i ii Youths and holies. (Midi. xiii. 180-134.) 

Vu-s Frieze. Horsemen." (Mich. is. 2, 3.) 

,. Horsemen. Youth. • (Midi. ix. 11, 12.) 

Hoi se and man. + (Midi. iv. 15.) 

>• •• Horse. Youths. ' (Mich. ix. 22-24.1 

Athena Paithenns. The Yai vaheion copy." Side view. 

>.■ •• ,, .. ., ' Fiont view (Gaultier, fig 52.) 

• • .. The Leiioi inant copy. t (Gaultier, fig. 53. ) 

., Medallion: Head of Athena Partlienos ( Hermitage). 

Head of Part hen os on Athenian coin obverse only '. 

> •, Other coins of Athens shewing this (vpe. 

Other Works of Pheidias. 

i.'htnpnui Zeiu. (yin of Elis. Sea'ed Zeus Ktkephtuos. (Gardner, fig. 54.) 

>• •• ■■ Head of Zi tis. (Gardner, fig. 55.) 

D leman At!iena*f. Dtesdeti statue uitli cast of Bologna head. iFurt. J/tiif.ilp 
Leiuiiiatl Athena. Bologna head of Atlu-na". 

Amazon' after Phddias. Gardner, fig. 77. 


Sculpture from Olympia. 


Tell 


pie of Zellc 


Metope. Heracles and Bull." (Gardnei. fig. 45.) 

Heracles and Atlas." (Garda, r. fig. 49. > 
Heiades and Augean Stable." 

Athena Irom same metope. 

Heiakles and Xeiman lion." 

Head of Athena fiom same metope.’' 
Piofiie view of preceding. ’’ 

Pediment' le'toied. (Gardner, figs. 44. 47.) 

I.. l’edinn nt : 8 restoiutious cmnpaied. 

Yiew in Museum. 

Head ot Chidetis". 

Agt d >l-oi . " .Gardner, fig. 47. ' 

M. P* 1 liineiit. Ap.-llo . ( Card Hu , fig. 46 
H.."i "t Apollo, piofiie . 
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1342 

1 343 

mo 

1336 

1-141 


Temple oi' Zeus. \V. Pediment. Head of Piiithous ". (Cf. 01. pi. 27. 2 .) 

., .. i i roup of Lapith woman and Centaur . (Cf. 01 pi. 32. ) 

,, ,, Head of young Lapith attacked by Centaur'. [Cf. 01.2$, 2 . ) 

,, ,, Figure in left angle' . (01. pi. 33. i.) 

,, ., ., A full face view of preceding". 


Pur thr Hrroirs of Prwcitrlcs. <f. ' Pro - ijrlr^ : 


5397 Nike of Paeonius", full face. 

3630 ., ,, * three-quarter face. 

1933 ,, ,, * restored 

5641 ,, ,. base of the statue, in sift'. 

3192 Head of Aphrodite (fourth century). (Cf. 01. pi. 54 ) 
1332 Bronze head of boxer (of Hellenistic age). 


Miscellaneous Fifth Century Sculpture. 

5952 Bronze chaiioteer from Delphi. 

5953 Head of the Delphi charioteer. 

3584 Running maiden.”' 

3666,7 Theseum Metopes from drawings. Theseus and Geryon. Theseus and Bull. (Gardner, 
figs. 66, 67.) 

1344 Fragments fiom the sculptures at Rhamnus. CE? ’Apx- 1391. pi. 8.) 

4322 Temple at Phigaleia. General view of (Metopes* and frieze - , .6. side B.M. 

3673 ,, ,, The fiieze, S. side. Hcrakles slab. B.M. (Gardner, fig. 73.) 

370 Selinus. Metope from later Temple. Zeus and Hen. 

5831 Standing discobolus." 

4821 Temple of (Mike Apteros at Athens. Frieze. "' Pi.M. 

4859 5 ,, ,, ,, ,, Balustrade. Victories with Bull.* 

3668 ., , ,. ,, ., Victory loosing sandal." 

17S0 Temple of Apollo at Deios. Boreas group. " Ath. Nut. Mus. Cf. Collignon II, fig. 91.' 

1731 ,, „ .. Sculptured fragments. 

3669 Caryatid from Erechtheion. B.M. 407. (Gardner, fig. 09.) 

5497 Capital with female figures " from Delphi. (Dclphe*. iv. pi. 60.) 

4S-33 Nereid Monument. View in (Nereid room shewing friezes* and two (Nereids. " 

4924 ,, ., Slab from large fiieze." Cf. Collignon II, fig. 103.) 

1740 Plutus of Cephisodotus*. (Peiraeus.) 

3678 Amazon*. The (Mattei figure. < Gardner, fin 73.' 


Fourth Century. 


Praxiteles , Originals and Copies. 


"682 

Homes." (Gardner, fig. S2.) 


3683 

,, head of' (Gardner, fig. 83.) 


376 

,, ,, * another view. 


943 

,, Head of the infant Dionysus. t 


3684 

Cnidian Aphiodite.t Vatican copy without drapery. 

v Gardner, fig. S4.) 

3194 

,, ., The Berlin head*, full face and 

profile. 

3193 

,, „ The Petworth head* (3 view-'. 


3193 5 

., „ Full face view of Petworth head 

* (Cf. Flirt. Mcis> 


36S5 Young Satyr.* (Gardner, fig. S5.) 

1312 ,, ,, torsof in the Louvre. 

Works conveniently considered under the name of Praxiteles. 
951 Hermes from Andros. * 

3681 The Eirene and Ploutos of Cephisodotus. - ' (Gardner, fig. 31.) 

4504 Aphrodite Fourtales.* Bronze statuette. (B.M.) 

3192 Head of Aphrodite" from Olympia. (Cf. Ol. pi. 54. ' 

4505 Hypnos, Bronze head* in B.JI. (Murray, B run us. p 1 . facing p. 72.) 

767 ,, + 2 views of preceding. 
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1851 I lypnoy Statue in Madiid from a drawing. 

SSs A poll* * * . 2 views of a Lead in the colli ction linn u co. (II, Bug 19 I!' 1 .) 

1327 Anemia. Statuette from Cyprus. Vienna .Ivleiu, TV,',:. p. 317. 

0305 ■/ Torso of Eios.’ Xaples, Mu-. Bullion. No. 201. 

1308 Praxitelcnn mollification of M’estmacoit ntlilete. ' 

93S The Aberdeen Head in 11.11." 

3723 ‘ Eulmleus,’ head of* fiom F.leusis i Gardner, fig. 123. 

3636 Mantiueau ba-is." Slab of Apollo and Maisyas. (Gardnei, 1 1 g. 86.1 
5t>8 ., .. " Slab of three Muses, oik seated on a lock. 

569 . , ” Slab of three Muses, one holding lyre in extended arm. 

Scopas, presumably originals. 

3635 The heads fiom Tegea.t (Gardner, fig. 89.1 
1370 The iiagnn.nts fimn T.-gea. r 
57*'.' The nnbelniettd head..'" 

1821 The helmetcd In ad. ~ 

5787 Head of the bom." 

Works convenient y considered under the name of Scopas. 

355 Meleager." Yath an and M edit i heads, 2 views of each. 

1353 Head of an athlete." Ath. X at. Mils. 

1343 Head of youthful lletac les fiom Cletizano I3.M. 

3299 Head of a young Tilton. 

3701 ‘ Themis’ " Head. Ath. Xat llin. (GarJn r, fig. 101.) 

1316 Apollo Musegetes.’" Ii.M. 1795. 

888 Head of Apollo. " i Helbig. Collect Il‘i, race, 49, 50.) 

937 Marble bearded head/' Palazzo Giu-timani-Reeanati, Venice. 

■3703 Xiohe and youngest daughter. (Gardner, tig. 103.) 

3704 XiubidA Chiaramonti. (Gaultier, lig. 104.) 

3705 Son of Xiobe. (Gardner, tig. 105.) 

3699 Demeter" of Cnidn-. 11. M. (Gardner, fig. 99.) 

447 Head of Denn.-tei ol Cnidus. 

3702 Temple of Diana, Ephesus. Sculptured drum. Alcestis." (Gardner, fig. 102.) 

The Mausoleum. 

5951 Oldfield's restoration oi the Mausoleum. I P. Gaultier. Sculptured tombs, fig. 79.) 

3950 l’ulhtn’s restoration. iP. Gaultier. Sotl/Suni! tomb*, fig. 78.) 

3690 Mausolos." 13A1. (Gardner, fig. 90.) 

4829 Artemisia "" Pi.M. 

3691 The Amazon ftie/e. B.M. Slab’" with Amazon turning round on her horse. (Gardner, tig. 91.) 

537 ,, .. ,, Helmeted watrior.*- (Cf. Mitchell. Hist, of Sculpture, fig. 200. 

540 ., .. ., Two warriors att. eking a fallen Amazon. * 

536 ,, .. ,, Youthful wart ior kneeling defending himself with shield. " 

538 ,, ,. ., Head " nf ptecediug. 

94.' ,, ,, ,, Head of an Amazon. " 

3652 The Ch.niot ftieze. B.M. Chaiioteer." (Gardner, fig. 92. ) 

535 ,, ., Upper half of ptecediug oil larger scale. 

1362 Heroic head" front S. side of Mausoleum. B. M. 

Lysiopus . 

1093 Statue nf llagia-. "" \DJJ.TI. 1899, pi. 11. 

5500 ,, ., Pr.ilile view of the head, (b. lphcs, iv. pi. 64.) 

3693 The Apoxyonienus"'. (Gaulner. fig. 9S. ,1 

ri06 Heads of Apoxvoin. nus (Vatican copy) and Alexander (Eouvie copy) compared. 

3,0, Head of Alcxainb-i." B.M. (Gmdnei. tig. 107.) 
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531 Youthful ln-ad full faLC-." A Replica of the held of the Lvsippean youth with raised foot 
in 15. If. 

535 Profile view' of preceding. 

Sidonian Sarcophagi. 

Alexander Sarcophagus. Geueial view' shewing the hunting scene. 

,, ., Figure of Alexander " in the hunting scene. 

,, ,. Head ot Alexander' in the hunting scene. 

,. .. Geueial view' shewing battle scene. 

,. .. BattV scene." (Gardner. hg. 106. 

,, left hand portion of preceding on larg. r scale." 

Sarcophagus of mourning women. Long side. 

,. ,, ., Second long -die. " 

Miscellaneous Fourth Century Sculpture. 

3605 Asclepius from Epidatuos. " (Gaidner. fig. 05.) 

3657 Amazon from Epiilauius." .Gaiducr. tig. >7. 

3700 Head of Asrlepius’' from Melos. B M. 550. (Gaul nor, hg. 100. 

4814 Dionysus* from Monument of Thra-yllus. B.M. 432. 

3s2 Head of a Faun.’ Munich Glvpt. Xo. 102. \Cf. Flirt. Must . fig 150.) 

S4 Persephone" from Cnidus. B. M. 1302. 

3453 Monumental lion”' from Cnidm. B.M. 1350. 

62 Mourning Figure from Tomb. (8>da lumjf Coll. j 1. 15.; 

3658 Ganymede after Leochaies.'' ' Gaudier, fig. 58. 

3696 Heads by Damophon." (Gardner, fig. M. i 
3607 Drapery by Damophon.' (Gardner, fig. 97.) 

5495 Head of an old man.' (Delate.- . iv. pi. 73 

Fifth and Fourth Century Reliefs. 

hi tin. series uf At'ie Groce Iteln/s o clicoioloyiccd order has Icon oitcmphO. 

552u Grave Relief.’ Mali and AVoman. 

323 
63H- 
1015 
1026 

5535 
63 25 
3435 
3694 

63 
724 

2042 
321 
634 
259 
3693 
4573 
5856 
1027 
3439 
3461 

6385 Attic Maible Lekvthos* of Aristonike. (Conze, Grab reliefs, ii. no. 456.) 

635« ,, ,, ,, of Mys and Meles. (Brueekner, Gricch. Grohrel. p. 12, L l 

63S« „ ,, ,, of Nikostratc. (Conze, i. pi. 90.) 

846 ,. ,, ,, ' Athlete balancing ball. 


of Menecratea and Menc-as. iConze. Grobriliifs, i. pi. 50.) 
of Ariplirades. (Conze, pi. 139. 

Hegilla and Pliilagrus. (Conze. i. pi. 105.) 
of yike. 

Gill with doll, bird, and dog. (Conze, pi. 157.1 

seated goddess, woman. 

of Mynnion. 'Conze, ii. pi. 176.) 

from the Ih-.su>.. (Conze, ii. pi. 211, no. 1055. > 

Doxileos. (Gardner, fig. QJ.) 

(Conze, i. pi. 7>. ) 

of Fampliile and Demetiia. (Conze, i pi. 40.) 

Boy with lekythos, in silo. 

of Aristion (a youth . (Aceh. Zeit. 1S71, p. 23, no. 50. 
of Phaidimits. (Conze. ii. pi. 1S7.) 
of Aristomache. (Conze. ii. pi. 154 ) 
of Hegeso. (Gardner, tig. 93. 

The same in situ 

Mother, nurse, child. (J.II.S xiv. pi. 11.) 
of Selino. {Conze, i. pi. 76.) 
of Corallion. (Conze, i. pi. 9$. ) 
funeral banquet, bout in foreground. 


946 

7124 

7125 
71 7 S 
3 1 06 
5673 

7 ' 1 
762 
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r>7 44 Votive Relief to A- kpim. 
55 


54 ,. .. .. 

32 -2 ;; - 

58SS r 


. A nit. <h I. 1573, pi. MX.) 
t Ath. ilitth. ii. pi. 15. i 
(Ath. ilittli. ii. pi. 16.) 
B.C.H. ii. pi. 9.) 
Fitztvilliam ilus. Cambridge. 


«-* » •! 

3671 Reliefs to Eleusiniau deities. " Demetei, Persephone Tiiptolemus. (Gardner, tig. .1 ) 
1393 ,. ,, ,, Deraeter, Persephone, Triptolemns. {Ath. Mitth. xx. pi. 6.) 

58S5 ,, ,, Demeter anil Persephone. {Ath. Mitth. xx. pi. 5. 1 

599 Votive relief" to Hera and Athena as heading of treaty between Samos and Athens. 

( C.I.A . iv. ii. no. 15. Collignon, II. fig. 56.) 

611 Votive relief" to Pan and Xymphs. {S-iboii non Colt. pi. 25.) 

1751 Relief with votive wreitli. 


3712 

3713 
3292 
3711 


3711 

3715 

5959 

5950 

1065 

1066 
M63 

9SS 

1*103 

991 

106 S 

1009 


3716 
.1957 

3717 


962 

1879 

3295 

3718 

771 


3719 


91 

0295 

3721 

5571 


LATER SCULPTURE. 
The School of Pergamon. 

The Attalid Dedication s. 

Fallen Giant* and Amazon.' Gardner, fig. 112. 

Fighting Persian.' (Gardner, fig. 113. 

Kneeling wounded warrior." Ath. K.u. Mus. 

■ Dying Gladiator. ’ ” ,G trdner, tig. 111. 


The Altar of Eumsnes. 


Zeus contending with the Giants . (Gardner, fig. 111.) 
Athene, Victory, Giant. " (Gardner, tig. 115.} 

Dionysus." (Cf. Cnllignon. II. fig. 268. 

Chaiiot horses.* (Cf. Xhteln-11. Adctn'i See//,','/',, tig. 23.) 
Torso of a Giant.t 

Fragments + of Giant and serpent on the stain a-e wall. 

Zeus and Giants.t 
Athena, Kike, Giant, Go.t 


Partlienos, Bootes, Kyx.’t 
Hecate, Ar.-s, Artemis. + 
Selene, Helios, t 
Ph oihi-. Astern. + 


•a s,.-t of list" rot Ca-i 


The School of Rhodes. 


Laoeoou/' (Gardner, fig. 116.) 

Laocoon, head of. 11 (Cf. Furtw. und Lrlichs. BciiJcrii"lt r. p. 113.) 
,, ,, The Farm-se Bull. ' (Gardner, tig. 117.) 


Other Works of the Pergamene Tradition. 

‘ Tlntsiielda. " “ Loggia dei Lanzi. Florence. 

' Paetus and Ania.' * 

Head of Gaul.* B. 51. 

Arrotiuo.* UfHzi. 

Borghese Warrior." (Gardner, fig. 115. 1 
Dying Alexander' " 

The Gods in Hellenistic Art. 

Apollo Belvedere ‘ Gardner, fig. 119.) 

, , Pourtales. ' B. 31. 

,, Belvedere, Apollo Pourtales, the heads for comparison. 
Aphrodit. of ilelos.* (Gardner, fig. 121.) 

■i ,> ,, 'ide view. 
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3727 Aphrodite, ‘ Venus Oenetri.v.’ ” Louvre. (Gardner, fig. 127.) 

3721 ,, • Venus dei Medici.’ ' Uffizi. Gardner, lig. 124.) 

1365 „ * from Epidauros. ^Cf. Gollignon, II. fig. 212.) 

769 Ares. * Ludovisi-Buoncompagni Museum. 

S9 „ and Aphrodite.’ Uliizzi. 

3720 Artemis of Versailles. - * (Gardner, fig. 120 ) 

242 Athene ' from Epidauros. 

3583 Dionysus. Head in Ath. Xat. 21 us. The so-called Christos. 

1793 Eros,* Head of, from Paphos : side view. J.H.S. ix. pi. 1".) 

3297 Hera, Farnese : two views. 

3725 Heracles, Farnese. -- (Gardner, fig. 125.) 

35S8 Hermes of Cythera : upper part before reconstruction. (Cf. J.H.S. xxi. p. 206. fig 3. 

3589 ,, „ ,, lower fragments before reconstruction. (C'f. J.II.S. xxi. p. 206 lig 1,) 

5161 ,, ,, ,, the completed figure. (’E <p. 'A p%. 1902, pi. 7.) 

5162 ,, ,, ,, the head. ( „ ,, pi. 10.) 

3722 Nike of Samothrace. - (Gardner, fig. 122.) 

3435 Pan. -- (Cf. Ath. .1/ it til. v. pi. 12.) 

94 Paniscus* of M. Cossutius Ceulo. B. M. 

1326 Posidon (Laterau). 

443 Zeus.” The Otricoli head. 

Genre Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. 

90 Silenos with young Dionysos. - * 

1730 Satyr ” from Lamia. Ath. Xat. Jins. 239. 

92 Bust of laughing Satyr.* 

3590 Crouching figure of a boy -- from Cythera. (C'f. J.H.S. xxi. p 208 fig 5.) 

3709 Boy struggling with goose after Boerhos. _ .Gardner, fig. 109.) 

6011 Boy nursing goose, marble figure.* 

597 Silver statuette : Boy nursing goose. * J.H.S. vi. pi. A. ) 

7127 Actor wearing a comic mask.” B.JI. Graeco-Homan basement. 

Hellenistic and other Late Reliefs. 

3SS JValls and vine.* (Sehreiber, pL 41.) 

3703 Dionysos visiting Icarios.” B.JI. (Gardner, fig. 108 a 
3289 Gill dancing.* (Iter. Arch. X. S. 1S67, pi. 2.) 

5825 ., „ * (Heydemann, Vcrhiillte Tdnzeria. p. 9. no S 2A 

1001. Bacchante with kid.” B. JL 

4503 How of tragic masks.” Ath. Xat. JIus. 

4920 Bacchic Thiasos.* B.JI. 

4854 Apotheosis of Homer.* B.JI. 

0442 Indo-Greek Relief -- from JIalakand Pass. 

3443 ,. ,, ,, ,, 

Miscellanea Hellenistica. 

3710 Antioch ” after Entyi. hides. (Gardner, fig. 110.) 

4164 Seated female figure * from Cyzicus, in situ. 

1732 Head of a sleeping Maenad. * Athens. 

595S Jledusa Rondanini. (Fumv. und Erlichs, I>cnk„<dkr. pi. 13 
763 Xile. * Vatican. 

3728 Ore-tcS and Electra.” (Gardner, tig. 12S. ) 

Examples of Archaism in Sculpture 

765 Spinario. Capitoline Museum. 

7181 Head of an athlete, full face. ~ B.M. No. 43. 

7182 Profile view of preceding. 

3280* AitemR* Naples. 

i 
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3280/» Athena Emm, (thus. Naples. 

1137 Herm at C’hatsworth. * ( J.E.S . xxi. pi. 8.) 

3723 Eelief on vase l>y Sosibius from a drawing. (Gardner, fig. 12ti.) 

PORTRAITS (ALL PERIODS . 

5S73 Aeschylus. t (Haigh, Greek Theatre. 1 ) 

3707 Alexander, head of. ' B.M. (Gardner, fig. 107.) - 
1126 ,, ,. *at Cliatsworth. (J.1I.S. xxi. pi. 9.) 

4677 ,. ,. *at Blenheim. 

1367 ,, youthful figure.* Munich. 

697 Anaxarehus. " M us. Cap. 

3730 Antinous. " Eelief. ( Gardner, fig. 130. ) 

10S4 Aristotle? (Baumeister, fig. 135.) 

3290 Demosthenes," head of. Ath. If at. Mus. 

4502 Euripides.* 

5954 Homer. Schwerin. (Cf. Furtw. uud Liliehs. he, d metier, pi. 4S.) 

3672 Pericles.* (Gardner, fig. 72.) 

60S Pythagoras.* Mus. Cap. 

5956 Sociates. Mus. Albani. (Of. Furtw. ami Urlichs. Deukmaler, pi. 45. ) 
4501 Sophocles." Lateran Museum. 

5955 Agrippa. Louvre. (Cf. Furtw. and Liliths Bade miller, pi. 49 (a) ) 
3729 Julius Caesar.* B.M. (Gardner, tig. 129.) 

773 Livia,* Head of. 

See also the Series of Coir Portraits, pp. c-xxviii, cxxix. 


BRONZES. 

Archaic. 

575 Athena l’romai hits." Statuette. Ath. Nat. Mus. 

1270 Armed runner. * Three views of a statuette. Tubingen. (Jahrh. 19S6. pi. 9.; 

3639 Ephebus holding an apple * Three views of a statuette. Ligotuio. (Gardner, tig. 39. i 
3643 Head" from Acropolis in Aeginetan style. . Gardner, fig. 43. 

Fifth Century. 

5952 The Delphi Charioteer." 

5953 ,, ,, .. Head of." 

764 Bronze leg." B.M. {.J.H.S. vii. p’. 69.) 

1018 Statuette of Marsyas" after Myron. B.M. 

3537 Male figure with ehlamys" from Cythera. Cf. J.H.S. xxi. p. 205. fig. 2.) 

Fourth Century. 

35S6 Nude male figure" fiom Cytln-ia. [Cf. J.H.S. xxi. p. 205, fig. 1 
4S69 •Aphrodite. - ’' Castellani Head in B.M. 

1263 The ‘ Idolino.’ 

4504 Aphrodite Pourtales.* Statuette. B.M. T‘i. Murray, Greek IS, me. is. fie. 29. 

4505 Head of Hypnos.* B.M. (Cf. Murray, Greek Promts, pi. facing p. 72.) 

767 ., ,, t two views. 

Hellenist ; c. 

Hermes of Cythera,* tippei part bcfoie rcstmation. I Cf. J.H.S. xxi. p. 206, fin. 3.) 

,. .. Mower fragments la fi>u lestoiation. (Cf. J.H.S. xxi. p. 206. fig. 1. 


35S' 

3589 
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5161 Hermes of Cytliera,* the completed figure. (’E <p. 'A px- 1902, |4. 7.' 

5162 „ „ * head of. (E <p. ’A px- 1902, pi. 10.) 

765 Spinario. 11ns. Cap. 

93 Bronze bust of a young Satyr. ~ 

1382 Head of boxer from Olympia. 


TERRACOTTAS. 

Archaic bearded head* from Cyprus. 

Two archaic heads " from Cyprus. 

Group of toys and idols* from Cyprus. 

Female head* of line style, from Tarentum. (J.FT.S. 1886, pi. 73. 1. 

Head* from Paphos. 

Tanagra statuette. The game of Ephed rimnos. 

Dancing girl." (Burlington F.A.C. Cintwic Art, No. 263.) 
„ ,. Ladies convening.* B..M. 

„ ,. Eros.* B.M. No. c. 287. 

,, ., Eros and Psyche. (Sabowop Coll. 2 ) 

Actors wearing comic masks.* B. M. 

Panel. Dionysos and Icatio?.' {B.M. Terracottas, pi. 25. i 
,, Bacchus in mystic basket.* B.M. 

Grotesque group. Draught-players. (Baumeister.) 


Xotc Oil the Section on Sculpture. 

* denotes that the photograph is taken direct from the original or from an adequate photo- 
graphic reproduction. 

t denotes that the photograph is from a cast. 

AVheie, for any reason, the photograph is from a drawing or engraving the fact is noted in the 

text. 

In some cases doubtful athibutions of works of art to particular sculptors have been adopted fo> 
convenience of catiilmiii inn. 


5115 

5130 

5105 

1107 

179-1 

691 
775 

5S89 

7-39 

692 
7111 

550 

812 

771 



VASES. 


For jji-e-Mycenaead. Mycenaean, Geonidrie, and Orientalising Vans, see the pre-Hellenic 

Section, pp. civ, cv, cvii. 


Mote. 

" denotes a photographic view of the whole vase from the original. 

*’ denotes a reproduction of the picture subject only from an adequate illustration. 

The rest are mostly outline drawings retained in the Collection for the interest of the subject 
•depicted, where other reproductions are not available. 


119 

240 

1070 

3287 


959 

160 

3179 

1002 

1033 

1034 
955 

1036 

1037 

1038 
957 
956rj 
9566 


144 

145 
244 


723 

5689 

5832 


958 

5687 


BLACK-FIGURED VASES. 

Panathenaie Amphorae. 

Group of Panathenaie Amphorae. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 60.) 

AthenaPromachus.fr Burgon, B.M. B130. (Of. id. tig. 61.) 

Athena Proinaehus.*) Leyden. (Cf. id. fig. 62.) 

,, ,. Tyrannicides on the shield of Athena. 

The Francois Vase, by Clitias and Ergotimus. Florence. 

General view of reverse. (Of. Baumeister, pi. 74.) 

General view of obverse. ( ,, ,, ) 

Top frieze. The Calydonian Boar. 

Peleus and Thetis frieze. Peleus, Chiron, etc. 

„ ,, ,, Muses, Hera. 

,, ,, ,, Hermes, Zeus, Muses. 

Troilus fiieze, general view. 

,, ,, Apollo, Fountain. 

,, ,, Rhodia, Thetis. 

,, ., Thetis, Hermes, Athene. 

,, ,, Troilus. 

,, ., Antenor, Priam. 

„ ., Piiani, Hector, and Polites. 

Deities. 

Sacrifice to Athene.* (Rayet and Collignon, pi. 7.) 

Athene and Bull at Altar.*! (Gerh. A. V. 242.) 

Athena and Posidon, r from an amphora by Amasis. Paris, Cabinet des Mcdailles. (Ravet 
and Collignon, fig. 56.) 

Dionysus, Ariadne, Citharist. Drawing of complete vase. 

Dionysus and Maenads. r Amphora by Amasis. Paris, Cabinet des Medailles. 

Triptolemo', beaided. 

Heroes. 

Amphiaraus (above). Various contests below;.*: Bnliii, 1655. iWien. Vor. 1889, pi. 10.) 
The Dioscuri. “ Amphota by Exekias. Vatican. ’ 
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874 

862 

894 

895 
857 

1028 

75(> 

5533 

17 


851 

147 
1S4 
978 

149 

148 
5804 

150 


327 

31 

960 

644 

329 

330 

331 

332 
77S 


9S0 

971 

56S8 


171 

170 

779 
606 

780 

781 


Heracles as .tu infant brought by Hermes to Chiron. (Arch. Zcit., 1S76, pi. 17.) 

,, ami Hydra. (Baumeister, 724.) 

,, bunging up Cerberus. (Baumeister, 730.; 

,, drawing nine of Pholus. (Baumeister, 720. ) 

,, binding Cretan bull. (Baumeister, 727.) 

,, and Triton V (Rayet ar.d C'ollignon, fig. 57. 1 

,, and Geiyon." From an amphora by Exekias. Louvre. (Gerli. A. V. 107. ) 

Apotheosis of Heracles.* ■ Rayet and Collignon, pi. 8.) 

Theseus, Minotaur, Ariadne and Chorus. (Gaz. Arch. 1SS4, pi. 1.) 

Trojan Cycle ( non-Homeric ). 

Atalanta and Poleus wrestling. (Baumeister, 158.) 

Peleus, Thetis and Cheirou (above). Ajax in conflict (below)." Munich. (Gerli. A. V. 227.) 
Achilles brought to Cheirou (above). Heracles and Lion (below)." 

Peleus bringing Achilles to Cheirou. IT B.M. B 620. (J.H.S. i. pi. 2.) 

The choice of Paris." (Gerli. A. V. 172.) 

Hemes leading the 3 goddesses to Paris." (Gerli. A. V. 171.) 

,, „ ,, „ ., (Gerh. A.V. 173.) 

Achilles and Penthesilea (above). Memnon and Aethiopians (below).* B.M. B209. 
(Gerh. A. V. 207.) 

Achilles and Penthesilea (above)." Achilles and Memnon (below). 

Achilles and Penthesilea (above). Dionysus and Oinopion (below)." From a vase by Exekias. 

B.M. B 210. (Gerh. A. V. 206.) 

Achilles, Polyxena, Troilus.* Hydria. B.M. B324. 

,, ,, ,, (above).*! Three heroes (below). 

Shade of Achilles (above). B.M. B 240. Tomb of Patroclos (below)." Berlin. 

Death of Astyanax." (Baumeister, 797.) 

Ajax and Cassandra." ( J.H.S . pi. 40.) 

Aeneas and Anehises. (Baumeister, 32.) 

Death of Achilles. (Birch, Anc. Pottery, (1873), p. 193.) 

The Iliad. 

Hector and Andromache. (Mon. d. I. 1S55, pi. 20. ) 

Dragging of Hector. (Overbeck, Guthrie heroibch. Bildic. pi. 19, iig. 6.) 

The heroes playing draughts.* Amphora by Exekias. Vatican. 

The Odyssey. 

Odysseus and Rani.” Crater. 

Companions of Odysseus with Rams. (J.H.S. iv. p. 261.) 

Blinding the Cyclops." From a Cvrenaie vase. (Birch, Arc. Pottery (1873), p. 409.) 

,, ,, *7 From an Attic vase. 

Odysseus and Circe," burlesqued. (J.H.S. xiii. pi. 4.) 

., and Sirens." (J.H.S. xiii. pi. 1.) 


Scenes from Daily Life. 

847 Athletes i mining. (Buumeistei, 2359. ) 

819 Athletes jumping with haltere-. 

823 Athlete with ha Item. 

1096 Acrobat." (Schreiber, Atlas, pi. 24. 2.) 

3911 Armed Footrace." (Baumeister, 2360. ) 

146 Procession of ilu--ieiaus.il 

7114 Chorus dressed as birds, walking (J.H.S. pi. 11a.' 

7115 ,, ,, „ dancing (J.H.S. pi. lit).) 

5022 Marriage procession, burlesqued.” Scyphus. (J.H.S. xxiii. p. 137.) 
141 Ships by Xieosthenes." (J.TT.S. pi. 49.) 
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RED-FIGURED. 

293 Fragment shewing red-figured technique. 

Olympian Deities. 

612 Assembly of Gods. From a vase by Sosias. (Muller- Wieseler, no. 210. ) 

975 Gigantomaehy," from a cylix by Aristophanes. (Gerhard, Tnnlsch. u. Gef. pl.s. 2,3.) 

792 Aphrodite on the Goose.’' A ichitc-grmnded cylix by Euphronios ('.. B.M. 1)2. 

5693 Apollo and Artemis slaying the Niobids.* Crater. Louvre. 

5692 Athene and Heracles.* Amphora. Vatican. 

976 Athene, the birtlr of. B.M. £410. 

142 ., seated with owl.*' Interior of cylix bj Duns. (Geihard, Trinkech. u. Gef. pi. 

13, but d. Arch. Zcit. 1875, p. S3. ; 

27 ,, and Hephaestos." - Fragment from Acropolis. 

140 ,, teceiving Erich thonios. (ilon. d. I. x. pi. 39.) 

690 Dionysus Dendrites and Maenads.’' Stamnus. Naples. 

7140 Dionysus. * 

604 Dicnysiac dance.*’ (Sobourojf Cull. pi. 55.) 

992 ,. ,, ,*" from a cylix by Hieron. (Kayet and Collignon, fig. 30.) 

733 Hermes, Apollo, and Cattle. (Baumeister, 741.) 

Chthonic Deities. 

5 Persephone and Pluto. (Oveibeek, Kun.stm.yrk. Atlas, pi. IS, fig, 11.) 

21 ,, the return of. *7 (Strube-Brunn, Bilderkrus von Klcusis, pi. 3. i 

952 Mission of Tiiptolemos. By Hieron. B.M. £140. Mon. d. I. ix. pi. 43., 

2S9 „ 

15 „ ,, Vase in relief. Baumeister. 520.) 

853 The Undenvoild. (Baumeister, 2042 A.) 

Io3o ., ,, Tarent in e Vase at Karlsruhe. (Arch. Kelt. 1S43, pi. 11.) 

Miscellaneous Mythology. 

617 Eiichthonius.* Figure on the upjier part of a rbyton supported by a sphinx. B.M. E 788. 
730 The making of Paudoia.* B.M. D 4. 

105 Eos and Titliomis. By Hieron. ,J lou. d. /. li. pi. 48.) 

5871 Selene riding, adapted horn a vase. (Harrison and Verrall, tig. 42.) 

995 Toilet of goddesses. Mon. d. I. iv. pi 18. -j 

Heroes. 

852 Heracles myth. Alemene on pyre,* by J’ython. B.M. F 149. (J.il.s. m. pi. t>. ) 

9>5 ,, as a child. Ainphitiyon, Athene, Alemene. (.1 Ion. d. 1. xi. pi. 43, 2.) 

972 ., and Apollo contending lor 111)100," by Andoeides. (Gerhaid, Tmiksch. u. Gef. 

pi. 19.) 

973 ., and Euiystheiis, iiom a vase by Euphromus. Klein, Kupkr. 1 )». jy.) 

135 ,, and treiyon, from a va-e by Kuphronius. 

853 ,, and Xeniean I.1011. Munich Ampdioia. . Baumeister, 723. 

78.5 ., madness ol, by Assteas. fMun. d. 1. vin. pi. lit.) 

5sti Perseus and Gorgons.* \Urc. E'. Gr. 1578, pi. 2. • 

5840 Theseus myth. Aegeus and Themis.* ((Arli. A. I". 3x7.; 

784 ,, Athene, Ainpliitiite,* from a ci lix by Kuphioinu-. (Klein. Kuylu nnaii,- p. 1,82.) 

5341 ., ,, ,, uJ. slightly lestoied. , J.JI.E . xviii. pi, 14.; 

39 Theseus and Aitlua. Odysseu-, Dioiimde. and l’ull. idiom Conveisution. Bv Hieron. 
\Mun. d. I vi. pi. 22.) 

1170 Theseus, the labours of.’, 

961 ,, ,, By i.haclinlion. 

137 ,, ,, ,, bvDuiis.* I1..M. £43. (Gem. .1.1'. 234.) 
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159 

139 

156r< 

5344 

995 
993 

■> i 

745 

5351 
974 

5352 
1366 

996 
969 


993 
1023 

34 

1052 

163 
30 

234 

966 

177 

3175 

994 
1000 

537 

371 

1069 

749 

3174 

3173 

3177 

36 

3176 

164 
931 


334 

5691 

1046 

41 

359 

173 

175 

174 

176 
172 


ES55 

345 

747 


exxiii 

The Trojan Cycles [other than Homeric Poems). 

Peleus wrestling with Thetis. From a cvlix hy Peithinus. (Gerhard, Trinkvshalcn, pi. 9) 
Peleus and Thetis, from a polychrome vase from Camiius.TT B. M. E 424. 

Judgment of Paris, by Hieion. ( Wien. I 'or!. Sci. A 5.) 

Judgment of Paris.*!" (XalourorF Coll. pi. 61.) 

Judgment of Paris, from a crater. Palis, Biol. Nat. 

Leading away of Helen, by Hieion. (Jl'ien. I'ori. Ser. A. pi. 5.) 

Achilles and Penthesilea.* 

Achilles and Troilus, from a vase by Euphronius. (Klein, Euphr. 2 p. 220.) 

Achilles seizing Troilus, from a vase by Euphronius. (Klein, Euphr. 2 p. 214.) 

Memnon and Achilles. Hector and Achilles. B.M. E46S. (Gerh. A. I', 204.) 

Eos and Thetis before Zeus. (Overbeck, Gullene heroisrh. Bildic. pi. 20, fig. 10.' 

Eos and Meinnoii, from a cyhx by Dims.*" Louvre, [lf'ien. Tori. vi. pi. 70 
Odysseus and Diomedes with Palladion, by Hieron. (J Tun. d. I. pi. 22.) 

Orestes slaying Aegisthos." 7 Stamnus. Berlin. (Overbeck, Guile fie heroiseb. Hilda'. 
pi. 23, fig. 10.) 

The Iliad. 

Achilles and Biiseis.*" J.H.S. pi. 3.) 

,, ., ,, *7 fiom an amphora by Euxitheus. B.M. E25S. iGeili. A. V. 137.) 

The taking of Briseis, by Hieron. ( Bail uieis ter, 776 ' 

Paris and Helen.* - (Gompte Ilendu, 1361, pi. 5, tig. 1.) 

"Walls of Troy. Achilles and Hector, Priam, Hecuba, Athene.*" O'crh. A.V. 203.) 

Trojans arming. (Klein, Euphr. 1 2.15.) 

Warriors arming, by Diiris. (Baumeister, 2207.) 

Parting of Hector and Andromache.*" 

Odysseus in tent of Achilles. (Baumeister, 731. Hypuos and Thaiurios. ) 

Achilles and Diomede, by Euphronius.* v Klein, Euphr. 1 p. 241.) 

Odysseus, Diomedes, Dolon. (Oveibeck, Guile nr, pi. 17, fig. 4 ) B.JI. F175. 

Minder of Rhesus. (Wien. I'orl. See. C, pi. 3. fig 2.) 

Patioclos bandaged by Achilles. Fiom a cylix by Sosias. (MulKr- Wiescler I. no. 210.) 
Xeieids bringing armour. (Heydemann, Xereiden.) 

Neieids with aims of Achilles, [i/on. d.I. iii. pi. 20.) 

Priam taking leave of Hector. *7 Gel'll. .1. /". 133.) 

Achilles and Hector in combat. *7 (Gerh. A. V. 202 ) 

Achilles at supper. Body of Hector, i .Von. d.I. viii. pi. 27 ) 

Heimes and Achilles.*' i^Gerli. A. I'. 2u0.) 

Priam in the tent of Achilhs, fio u a scyplms by Hieion, Vienna. (Bamneistei. 791.) 
Priam as suppliant to Achilles."" (Geili. .1.1'. 197.) 

Kedemptiom of Hector. (Mon. d.I. v. pi. 11.) 

Sacrifice of Tmjans at pyie of Patioclu*. (Mon. d.I. ix. pi. 32.) 

Tne Odyssey. 

The Trojan Hoise.* - Geili. A.V. 229, 230.) 

Iliupersis."' Hydria. Naples. 

IlinpersisA B.M. F 160. 

Iliupersis, from a cjlix by Bivgos. *7 (W.ni l'u7. w. 11. viii 4.) 

Odysseus and Companions tied to iam~. "7 .///.>. tv. fig. :>/. p. gf,2 

Comrade of Odysseus and Circe. 

Penelopre’s web. 

Odysseus and Anticlea. 

Odysseus with bow. 

Odysseus slaying the suitors. 

Scenes from Daily Life. &c. 

Palaestra scene,* - B.M. E 6. 

,, ., *7 (Geili. A. I', iv. 271.) 

,, ,, * .Klein, Euphr 1 . p. 231. i 
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CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 


1097 The Pentathlon., various events. 

873 ., ,. Jumping. (Arch. Zell. 1SS1. pi. 16.) 

1099 ,, ... Running : the start. 

748 ,. ., Throwing the discus. (Klein, Ettjjhr' 1 . p. 285. ■ 

1268 ,. ... ,, ,, marking the throw. 

1269 ., ., Throwing the spear. 

1266 ,, .. Boxing. B. At. Xo. E. 39. 

1267 ., ,, ,, Binding on the eaeslus. 

109S ,. ,, Crowning the Victor. (Schreiber, Atlas, pi. 25.) 

5S56 The Hoplite Race: the start. (J. 71. 8'. xxiii. p. 270.) 

5860 ,. ,. ,. the turn reconstructed from various Vases. (J.H.. 5’. xxiii. p. 279. ' 

5358 ,, ,. ,, the runners. (J.II.A. xxiii, p. 277.) 

5362 ,. ,, ,, the finish. (J.II.S. xxiii. p. 285.) 

5863 .. .. ,, the victor. J.ff.A. xxiii. p. 286.) 

234 Youths arming. (Baumeister, 2207.) 

896 Y T ouths with horses,*” by Euphronius and Diotimus. 

953 ,. „ (Arch. Zeit. 1SS5, pi. 11.) 

3910 

2716 Hoplite arming. (Reichel, Horn. Warren,- fig. 32. ) 

968 Marriage procession. (Stackelberg, Gracher, pi. 42. 

963 ,, i itl. continued.) 

977 School scenes, by Duris.*) (Rayet and Colliguon, fig. 72.) 

110 'Youth pouring libation. (J.ff.S. x. pi. 1.) 

9S2 Revellers.* 7 From a cylix by Euphronius. ( Burlington Fine Arts CM. no. 8. ; 

4507 Preparation for a satyric drama. (Baumeister, pi. 5. left hand portion.) 

450S ., „ „ ,, (Baumeister, pi. 5. right hand portion.) 

7113 Chiron, burlesqued, from a Phlvax vase.*" (Cf. Baumeister, fig. 903.) 

786 Comic Scene from a Vase by Assteas. (Millingen, Eases grecs, pi. 46. ) 

WHITE ATHENIAN FUNERAL LEKYTHOI. 

254 Iutaior of a Coffin shewing the disposition of lekythoi round the body. 

5010 Complete view of two specimens* in Ath. Xat. Mus. 

722 Three views of the design on one Vase*" : — (a) female mourner, ( l ) male mourner, (r) the 
tomb. (Cf. J.H.. S', xix. pi. 2.) 

1144 The female mourner only fiom the preceding vase.*" 

789 Lady with wreath*" ( White Athenian Vases, pi. J). 

790 Prothusi-.* B. M. Xo. D 62. (White Athenian Vases, pi. 7.) 

791 Hypnos and Thanaros.*) BAI.Xo.D5S. (IVhit. Athenian Vetses, pi. 11.) 

737 Deposition of a woman by Hypnos and Thauatos. (Dumont and Chaplain, i. pi. 27.) 

504 Three representations of Cliaion and his boat.*" ( Antike I)cnhm. pi. 23.) 

986 Charon and girl.*" (Antike Denlera. pi. 23, tig. 3.) 

317S Three figures and shade, at a tomb.*" (Rayet & Colliguon, fig. 87.) 


SHORT STYLISTIC CATALOGUE OF VASES. 

Xote. 

The vases catalogued above being at subject order a short li-t is heie appended in chrunolurjicat order 
to illustrate the development of style in vase painting in the black-figured and red-figured 
periods. The full references aie here omitted, but the artist's name, where known, is driven 

in In at kets. 

BLACK-FIGURED VASES. 

Sixth Century. 

160 Fram-nis Vase T'ijtias and Eigotimu.-.) 

240 Athena 1’iom.ichu-e*" Burgon Vase. 



VASES. 
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5637 Amphoia.* Dioscuri. (Exekias.) 5589 Amphora.* Dionysus. (Amasis.) 

56S8 Amphora/ Heroes. (Exekias.) 244 Athena aiul Position.*’ (Amasis.) 

750 Heracles and Gery on. 1! (Exekias.) . f Achilles and PentliesileaA\, , . 

I. Mentnon and Ethiopians. *7 J 
960 Hydria. Achilles, Polyxena, and Troilus.*' 

147 Peleus, Thetis, and Chiron. Ajax.*" 

171 Crater, Odj'ssens and Ram. 

329 Shade of Achilles. Tomb of Patroclus.*! 

RED-FIGURED VASES. 

Circa 510-460 B.C. 

Kylikes. 

743 Discobolus. 784 Theseus, Athena, Amphitiite.*"( Euphrou- 

142 Athena and owl.*' (Dnris.) ius.) 

1366 Eos and Jlemnon.*.’ (Duris.) 982 Revellers.* (Euplironius. ) 

159 Peleus and Thetis.*" (Pithinus.) 992 Bacchantes. *" (Hieron.) 

1324 Achilles and Patroclus.*! (Sosias. ) 41 Iliupersis. ( Brygus. ) 

kases of Various other Shapes. 

972 Strife for the tripod.*! (Andocides.) 5692 Amphora.* Heracles and Athena. 

1023 Achilles and Briseis.*: (Enxitheus.) 36 Redemption of Hector. (Hieron.) 

5691 Hydria. Iliupeisis. 

Circa 460—425 B.C. 

5690 Stanmos.* Dionysus Dendrites. 3177 Hermes and Achilles.*" 

749 Priam, Hector, and Hecuba.* 935 Infant Heracles and snake;. 

5693 Crater.’ Niobids. 

Circa 425 -400 B.C. 

Red-Figured kases. 

975 Gigantomachy.* 1 (Aristophanes.) 969 Orestes slaying Aegisthus.*" 

White Attic Lekythoi. 

5010 Two lekythoi. * 739 Lady with wreath. *‘ 

791 Sleep, death, and the dead A 1114 Lady mourning.* 

Circa 400—350 B.C. 

139 Peleus and ThetisA 995 Judgment of Paris. 

1052 Paris and Helen. 

LATER APULIAN VASES. 

1046 Amphora." Iliupersis. 852 Akinetic on the pyre.*" (Python.) 

858 The underworld. 


XoP. 

* denotes a photographic view of the whole vase from the original. 

1! denotes a teproduction of the picture subject only front an adequate illustration. 

The rest are mostly outline drawings retained in the Collection for the interest of the subject 
depicted, where other reproductions are not available. 



COINS. 


5201 

5002 

5303 

5301 

5305 
3607 

5306 
53MS 
5*310 

5311 

5312 

5313 

5314 

5315 

5317 

5316 
856 

3592 
3626 

5318 

5319 

5320 

5321 

5322 

5323 
5024 

5325 

5326 

5327 

5357 

5328 

5329 
35 16 

5334 
5429 

5330 
3600 

5332 
655 

3593 

5333 

5335 

5336 

5358 

3594 

5359 

5360 


Towns in Alphabetical Order. 

Alj'U-r.i OK. (B.5I. 'Janie, iii. B 3. ) 

Abydns, _P. ,B.51. Cat. Trans, eh. p. 2. io.) 

Aoaiit hii>, .1!. (B.M. Guide, ii. B S.) 

Aearuania, .P. F3. 51. ' tuide , v. B 13.) 

Aegina, .51. (B.M. Gaia., i. B 29.) 

Aenos, .P, shewing primitive statue. (Oaiduer, fig. 7.) 

Aetolia, .51. (B.M. Guide, v. B 16.) 

Agrigentnm, JR. (Munidi specimen.) 

Amphipolis, -P. i, B.M. Guide, iii. B 7.) 

Andros, .51. (B.M. 1901, 7. 6. 2.) 

Arcadia. _P. (Cf. B. 31. Cat. PeJojnuneaia, pi. 32, 12.) 

Argos, -K. (B.M. Guide, B 86.) 

Athens, .51, fifth century. fB.M. Quid'., ii. B 20.) 

„ X, circ. 407 b.< (B.M. 1S92, 6. 11. 24.) 

., .P, cite. 190 r..c. B.M. Cat. Attiea, pi. 10, ;.) 

.51, time of Sulla. (B.5L 1893, 4. 6. 1.) 

-E. contest of Athene and Poseidon. (././/.. S', pi. 75, Z xiv. ) 

,. -E. Athene with shield and thunderbolt. J.H.S. pi. 75. AA xiv. 

-E. statue of Apollo of Delos, (Gardner, fig. 26.) 

Boeotia, .11. Epamiiioudas. (B.M. Guide, iii. B 26 ) 

Byzantium. .51. (B.M. Guid>\ v. B 3.) 

C.imaiiua, -H. B.M. Quid'-, ii. C 17.) 

Camnu=, .It (B.M. Guide, i. A 3*>.) 

Caithage. .51. (Cf. Head. II id. .V»,,i. p. 737.;. 

Caryetus. A". (B.M. Cat. G'-iiha! Guise, p. 1**3. 17.) 

Clmleedon. .It, B.M. 1900, 4. % 1 . 1 
Cliiilcis, .51. (B.M. Quide. v. B 31.) 

Cheisom-sus Thiacia. .1!. (B.M. Cat. Thrace, tie. 9.) 

Chios, .1!. B.M. Cat. I'uiin, p. 331. ;>) 

Citium (Cypri\ .5!. Baalmelek I. (B.M. Cat. pi. 2. it.) 

Clazoineiiuo, -1!. (B.M. Guide , iii. A 26.) 

Cnidu,, .P> B.M. Guide, tii. A 32.) 

Cmdu-. et'-. .11. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Curia, pi. It, 7.) 

CnosMjs, .11. ,B.5I. Cat. Crete, etc. p. 1% 2 .) 

Cnossu-. .51. (C'f. B.M. Cat. C ef--. etc. pi. 5, 2.) 

Colophon, .11. (B M. Guide, ii. A 30. ■ 

Coreyra, .51. (B.M. Guide, i. B 18. ji. |; 14.) 

Corinth. .11. Cf. B.M. Car. C"chdh, pi. 9 : 19.) 

.11. Aphrodite with shield, and Eros. (.7 H.G. pi. 53, G exxi.) 

,, -E. Aphrodite in temple. t.T.IT.S. pi. 53. fi exxvi.) 

Co*., .11. ill. 51. Guide, ii. A 36.) 

Cioton. _K. ill, 51. Quid,, iii, l '. 19.) 

Cumae, -P. (B.M. Qu.d', ii. C. 2.) 

Cyme Aeolid. .11. (B.51. 'Guide, vi. A 14.) 

Cypru=, .£, Temple of Aphrodite at I’aplios .several example,) : Roman. 
Cythera, 7E. -11.51. 181*1, 7. 4. 25.! 

Cyzi'-us, EL. : B. 51. Guul., 1. A 12. 1 
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5338 Delos, *11. (B.M. 1890, 7. 2. 4-3.) 

5.339 Delphi. .13. (B.M. Guide, iii. B. 25.) 

5331 Dyrrhavhiuni, .11 . (Cf. B.M. Cat. Thessaly , etc. pi. 1-3, ij-) 

5342 Elea Epiii, JE. (B.M. Cat. Thessaly to Artolia. p. 100, 4.) 

5341 Eleusis, A] . (B.M. Cat. Attica, etc. p. 113. 12.) 

3595 „ .E, Triptolemos in snake-chariot. J.H.S. pi. 7/, EE xx. i 

5243 Elis, JR. .. Cf. B.M. Cat. Pe/oponmsu pi. 14, 2.) 

3654 ,. .11, Olympian Zeus. .Gardner, tig. 54.) 

3t>55 ,, .R, Olympian Zens. (Gardner, fig. 55.) 

5344 Ephesus, -R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. fvniu, pi. 9, 8, 10, ;.) 

5345 Epidannins-Dyirhachinm, -R. (B.M. Guide, x'ii. B 12.) 

5346 Epidauins, JR. (B.M. 1391, 10. 5. 2.) 

5347 Epirus, .R. (B.M. Guide, v. B 12.) 

5348 Eretria. -R. (B M. Guide, i. B 25.) 

5349 Eryx, .R. (B.M. 1896, 6 1. 7.' 

5-352 Gela, _R. (Cf. B.M. Guide, ii. B 22.) 

5353 Haliartus, .R. (B.M. Cat. p. 49, 12.) 

5354 Heiaelea, JR. > Cf. B M. Guide, iv. 0. 16.) 

5355 Hetnrione, .R. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, p. 160.) 

5356 Himeia, -R. (B.M. Guide, ii. C. 25. ' 

5361 Lampsaui«, X. (B.M. Guide, iii. A 19.) 

5362 Larissa, R. (Cf. B.M. Guide, iii. B 19.) 

5363 Lebedos, -R. (B.M, Guide, vi. A 13.) 

5364 Lemnos, -E. (B.M. Cat. Thrace, etc. 1.) 

5365 Leontini, -R. (Cf. B.M. Guide, i. C. 28.) 

5366 Lesbos, EL. B.M. Cat. Truas, >te. p. 163, 70.) 

5437 ,, EL, selected Heetae. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Tivts. etc. pi. 31-33.1 

5367 Leucas, -R. (B.M. Guide, vi. B. 21. 1 

5368 Locri Opunt. JR. B.M. Guide, iii. B24.) 

5-372 Magnesia, _R. (B.M. Guide, vi. A 19.) 

5374 Mantineia. JR. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, 6.) 

5375 Massilia, .R. (B.M. Guide, iv. C. 1.) 

5376 Megara. -R. (B.M. Car Attica, etc. p. 118, i.l 

5377 Melos, JR. B.M. Cat. Cute and Aty an islands, p. It'S, i.) 

5378 Messeiie, JR. (Cf. B.M. Guide , ii. C. 28.) 

5379 Metliymna, .It. (B.M. Guide, it. A 27.) 

5380 Miletus, -R. (B.M. Cat. Ion la, p. 192, t 4 .) 

3548 (Myra. 1 m penal coins (Claudius and Gordiamts) shewing god-less of Myra. 

5381 Mytilene. .R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Tran , , pi. 37, 20.) 

5382 TS’axus. Ins. .R. (B.M. Guide , i. B34 ) 

5383 ,, Siiiliae, -It. 

^384 Olvntlius, .R. (B.M. Guide, iii. Bin.) 

5385 Orchoniemts, Boeotiae, .R. (B.M. Cat. Central G r , c, p. 54. 24. j 

5389 Pherae, .R. (B.M. Guide, in. B21.) 

5390 Phorata, A'. (Cf. B.M. Cat. luma, pi. 33.) 

5391 PLocis. -R. (B.M. Cat. Cuitrul Greece, p. 15, 150 

5392 Plataea, -R. .B.M. Cat. t Antral Grace. p. 5S, 1.) 

5393 Piiene, »R. B.M. Cat. Luna, p. 229, 3.) 

5394 Proeonnesus, ,R. (B.M. Guide, iv. A 28.) 

5395 Ithegium, -It. (Cf. B.M Cat. Italy, ]>. -375, 23.) 

5396 Rhodes, -R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. (Cana and islands, pi. 38. 3.) 

5397 Salami*, -E. (B.M. Cat. Attica, <■■-. ]>. 116, 2.1 

5398 ,, (Cypri , _R. (B.M. Cat. Cyprus, pi. 11, 1.) 

54U0 Samos, JR. (Cf. B.M. Cat. luma, pi. 35, 2.) 

5401 Segesta, -K. B.M. Guide, ii. C 31.) 

5402 Selinus, -R. ,Cf. B.M. Guide, ii. C 32. - 

5403 Sestos. -E. (B.M. Cat. Thrace, etc. 12.) 

5405 Sicyon, .R. (Cl. B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus. pi. 7, 171.) 

5406 Sinope. JK. (B.M. Cat. Pont us, Paphho/onw, Ac., p. 97, 14.) 
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5407 Sniyrnu, .K. (BAI. Guide, vi. A - 20.) 

5408 Spam. .I!. (BAI. Guide, v. B27.) 

3600 ,, -t. Statue of Apollo. (Gardner, fig. 6. ) 

5410 Syracuse, . K, Gelo. (B.M. Guide, ii. €33.) 

5409 ,, .R, Dionysius. (Of. B.M. Guide , iii. < ’ 29. 

4533 .. . K. Philistis. (B.M. Guide, v. €33.) 

5411 Tanagr.i, .It. (B.M. Cat. Central Greece, p. 61, 23.) 

5413 Tarentum, .11. (B.M. Guide, iii. € 7.1 

5412 ., . R, four varieties of the same types. 

5414 Tegea, JR. . B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, p. 200, 1.) 

5415 Tenos, .R. (B.M. Guide, iv. B27.) 

5416 Teos, -R. (BAT. Guide , ii. A 33. } 

5417 Thasos, -R. BAI. Guide, ii. B7.) 

5436 ,, .R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Thrace, etc, p. 216, 2, 218, 29. 

541S Tlubes, -R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Central Greece, pi. 13. 9.) 

5422 Thurii, JR. 1C1. B.M. Guide, iii. €17.) 

5423 Tiiyns. JE. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, ii.) 

5425 Trapezus, .R. B.M. Cat. Pont us, etc. p. 40.) 

5426 Troezen, -It. (BAI. Cat. Peloponnesus, p. 166. 

5427 Zaevnthus. .R. B.M. Guide, iii. B 34. ) 

5425 Zanele, -R BAI. Guide, i. C 29. ) 


Kings or Dynasts ( Alphabetical ). 

5371 Alexander the Great. _R, A*. (Cf. B.M. Guide, iv. B 8, 9.) 

4525 a. 1, . . other specimen--. 

Foe portraits of . llixander , see the coinage of Lysintachui of Thrace below. 

3547 Alexander of Epirus. -R. <B.M. Guide, iii. B 23. ) 

5370/ Autigonu- Doson or Gonates, _ R. Cf. Hist. Xara. p. 203, fig. 145.) 

556S d Antimae hus of Bactiia. (BAI. Cat. Gk and dcythiaii Kings, pi. 5, i.) 

4531 1 Antioohus I of Syria, JR. (Cf. BAI. Cat. Selcucid Kings, pi. 3.) 

5370 n Ardiel.uis I of Macedon, -R. (Cf. BAI. Cat. Moceilon, etc, p. 164, 4.) 

5369 Croesus, A’. (Cf. B.M. Guide, i. A 16.) 

5866 Cunobelinus, Cymbeline, JR, JE. 

53S6 Daiiii', A'. (Cf. B.M. Guide, iii. Al, 2.) 

5370(4,-.' Dem-.tiiu- Polioiketes, .R. (Cf. BAI Guide, iv. B16, 17.) 

4531 - y .. ,. -R. (Cf. BAI. Guide, iv. B16.) 

536S 5 

3545 a Demetiius II ofSviia, .K. (Cf. BAI. Cat. Scleucid Kings, pi. 21,6 / 

5409 Dionysius of Syracuse, Mi. (Cf. B.M. Guide, iii. C29.) 

531S Epaminondas, _R. (B.M. Guide, iii. B 26.) 

5399 Euugoius of Safiunis, .R. (BAI. Cat. Cyprus, pi. 11, 17. 

5410 Gelon of Syracuse, JR. (B.M. Guide, ii. C 33. ) 

4527 a Juba of Xumidia, -R. (BAI. Guide, vii. C 38.) 

467S Lysimacfius of Tliiace, -R. (B.M. Guide, iv. B20.) 

4525-, el ,, .. A’. (Cf. BAI. Guide, iv. B 19. ) 

3863 " ,, „ ,, 

5868- Mitfiradates IV of Pontus, A!. 1 Cf. Hist. Xtun. p. 427, fig. 263.) 

45325 Mitfiradates VI the great, of Pontus, JR. (Cf. B.M. Guide, vii. A 2. 

5S68-' 

537u./ Per-eii' ofM.itednn, JR. (Cf. B.M. Guide, vi. B 9.) 

4532- / 

5387 Piwrnabazus. -R . BAI. 1892, 7. 3. 1.) 

53705. Philip II of Macedmi. A', .R. (Cf. Hist. Xu, a. p. 196, fig. 138.) 

10T4 ,, X stater. 

3o44 ,, .? Gallic barbarisatinii. 

5^4 •* .< .. Gallic barbai wition carried fiutliei. 

.. .. ,, British barbai nation. 
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50 i 0 h 

45315 

-1533 

4531c 

45265 

4526ct 

5420 

5421 
53/3 
4532c 
5383 


Philip V of Maeedon, .34. (Cf. Uhl. Sum. p. 205, fig. 143. 
Philetairus of Pergamon, IK. (Cf. B.M. Guide, v. A 9.) 
Philistis of Syracuse, .34. (B.M. Guide, v. C 33.) 

Ptolemy Soter, X. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Ptolemies, pi. 3. 5.) 

* J >> » J 3 » 33 • 3 

.34, Seleueus I of Syria. (Cf. B.M. Guide, iv. A 13.) 

Seuthes of Thrace, -34. (B.M. Guide, ii. B5.) 

Tereus of Thrace, .34. (B.M. Cat. Thrace, etc. p. 202. 1.) 

Themistoeles (Struck at Magnesia), -31. (Bibliothe/jue Xationale. ) 
Tigranes of -Armenia, .34. (Cf. B.M. Guide, vii. A 13.) 
Tiisaphenu-s, -14. (B.M. Guide, iii. A 27.) 


Style in Numismatic Art. 

Mote. 

The coins above being arranged alphabetically without regard to their chronological sequence 
a shoit list is here appended to illustrate the development of style in numismatic art. References 
will be found in the larger series above. 


Early Archaic Period. 


5334 

C'uossus. 

5391 Pliocis. 

451 1 

Thasos. 

5390 

Phocaea. 

5436 Thasos. 

5369 

Croesus. 

451S 

Selected coins 

of Posidonia, Lete, Orrescii, Sardis. 





Late Archaic Period. 



5303 

Acanthus. 

5352 Gcla. 

5365 

Leontim. 

5349 

Eryx . 

5356 Himeia. 

5410 

Syracuse. 

4519 

Selected coins 

of Selinus, Athens, Lesbos. 




Early Fine Period. 



5303 

Agiigeutum. 

5335 Croton. 

5401 

Segesta. 

5310 

Amphipolis. 

5383 Naxos. 

5409 

Syracuse. 

4522 

Selected coins of Thebes, Larissa, Lesbos, Gortyna. 





Late Fine Period . 



5343 

Elis. 

5354 Heraelea. 

5375 

Massilia. 

5344 

Ephesus. 

5355 Heimione. 

5427 

Froconnesu- 

4524 

Selected coins 

of Heraelea, Velia, Syracuse, Elis. 




For the earlier and later decline of numismatic art the portrait coins of the kings and dynasts 
catalogued above are suitable ; also the following : — 

5353 Cyme. 5363 Lebedus. 5407 Smyrna. 

5347 Epirus. 5372 Magnesia. 4533 Syracuse. 

4523 Reminiscences of statues on coins : selected coins of Aeno% Argos, Rhodes, Demetrius 
Polioreetes. 
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CATALOGUE OF SLIDES. 


GEMS. 


A short series arranged to illustrate the J 'exelopvunt of Stale in t Ion Cuffing, 

For Mycenaean Gents see the Preltellenie Section, p. 25. 

5695 Archaic Scarabs: B.M. Cat. Xos. 271, Capaneus : 274. Achilles: 27S, Perseus aivl 

Medusa. 

4437 Archaic Cypriote scarab : Athena with spoils of tire Gorgon. (Murray. Handbook, pi. facing 
p. 152, fig. 9.) 

5696 Later Scarabs : B. JI. Cat. Xos. 2S9. Satyr ; 333, Heracles ; 355, Maehaon and Pliiloctetes. 

5697 Gems ot the finest period : B.M. Cat. Xos. 466, Flying crane; 549. lotos flower pendant 

with design of Sirens and boys in pairs ; 556, Lady reading. 

5698 Later gems with earlier types : B.M. Cat. Xos. 570. Bearded head of Zeus; 720, Apollo 

after Canaehns : 722, Apollo Sauroctonos. 

5699 Graeco-Roman Gems : B.M. Cat. Xos. 1146, Xike ; 1102, assembly of the gods ; 1281, 

Heracles. 

4426 Graeco-Roman Gems : Ares and Aphrodite. 

5700 Portraits: B.M. Cat. Xos. 151S, Aristippus: 1526, Demetrius Poliorketes : 1620, 

Faustina the younger. 


MISCELLANEA. 

317 Plan oi Homeiic house- (Jebb. Hunter, p. 53.) 

892 Homeric House, Plan. (P. Gardner.) 

7161 Portrait of Dr. Schliemann (Selmcliardt, Frontispiece). 

3605 The ‘Chest of Kypselos’ : diagram. (Gardner, tig. 5.) 

3541 The ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ restored. Small scale. {J.JT.S. xiv. pi. 1.) 

47u Shield of Achilles, lestoiation. (Murray.) 

3604 ,, diagram. (Gardner, hg. 4.) 

2717 1 Boeotian shield ’ : early types, (iieichel. Hunt. H'ciifen-, figs. 13, 14, 15., 

3540 An early Attic warrior . painted tablet : Ac lopoh.s. 

2719 Greaves : early example from Enkomi. (Reichel, Ho,u. Jl’afen-, figs. 30, 31.) 

822 Athlete with halteic-s (outline drawing of bionze disc;- 
821 Halteres (drawing). 

71-34 Votive strigil. B.M. 

799 Ladies playing kmrckle-bones : painted tablet. (Robert, Knuelidspiehriiineu da, Aleemulros.) 
798 Painted architectural terracottas. (Le Bas (ed. Reimtch , Arclut. Atli. II. 1, 2. 

800 Silver vessels from Boseo Reale. 

1085 The battle ot Is»os. Mosaic. (Baumeister, p. 21.) 

1083 Central poition of preceding on larger scale. 

1100 Pugilists : mosaic. 

763 Ivory panel Byzantine). S.K. Museum. ( Jaluhvxh . O. K. Penn KanAsuhinilmuirn 
1897-) J " 

3291 Ivory statuette, tragic actor, face in profile. Of. Mon. it. J. xi. 13 .) 

7183 Another view of preceding. 

7139 Comic mask, two views. ,Cf. Mon. <7. /. xi. 32. 

7112 Simplified gionnd-plan of a Gn-i-k thcativ. 

1053 Bradtield. the Greek theatre, view of the stage. 

1054 Scene from the Agamemnon at Bradfitld. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus k should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs v, at, oi, ov 
by y, ae. ue, and u. respectively, final -os and -ov by -us and -tun. and -pos 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong ei, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than e or i, although in names like Laodicea , Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or i should be preserved : 
also words ending in -etov must be represented by -earn. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 

O 

o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the » form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -c and -a terminations, 
e.g., Prienc, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -pos, as A eaypos. -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -o for names like Dion, Hie run, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercules , 
Mercury, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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: 2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
XiJ.e, Hornonniii, HyolintMos. should fall under § 4. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, /,■ being used for k. ch tor but >/ and n being substituted 
for v and ov, which are misleading in English, e.g.. Xile, vjjoxyomeuos, 
iliadumc/ios, rh y tr m. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as negti, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ou for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boule, greousia. 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Jov.rn "l of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions : — 


Quotations Jrom hictcut unci Modern Avllorit ics. 

Names of authors should not be underlined : titles of books, articles 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined ( for italics) 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus : 

Six. Jah eh. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 

or — - 

Six. Protogenes ( Jnheh . xviii. 1903). p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line: e.g. Dittenb. Sgl/.- 123. 
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Titles of Periodical and Collective. Publications. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 

.1 = Archaologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen. 

Ann. 1 1 . I. = Annali dell 1 Institute. 

Arch. .1 n~. = Arehaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt znm Jalirbucli). 

Anh. Ze/7, = Arcliaologisclie Zeitung. 

A th. Mitth. = Mittheilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenisehe Abtheilung. 
Baumei'ter=Baumei"ter, Denkmiiler des klassisehen Altertums. 

B.C. II. = Bulletin de C’orrespondance Hellenique. 

Berl. Vug. = Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensa inmlung zu Berlin. 

B.M. Bi oii~es = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.AI.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B .1/. laser. = Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B. 31. Fust s = British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 

B. B. A . = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bull. d. I. = Bullettino dell’ Institute. 

Busolt = Busolt, Grieehische Geschiehte. 

C. I. G. = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rec. = Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. laser. = Comptes Rendus de l’Academie des Inscriptions. 

Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio. llictionnaire des Antiquites. 

Iiittenb. 0. G. I. — Ditteiiberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 

Dittenb. Syll. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

’E <p. ’Af>x,. = 'E(pr]fiefis 'ApxcuoXoyuo]. 

G.JKI. = Collitz, Sammlung der Grieehischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Gerli. A. F. = Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

G. G.A . =Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, II. X. = Head, Historia Numorum. 

IJt. — Inscriptiones Graecae . 1 

/.(r.A. — Rohl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

Juhrb — Jalirbucli des Deutsehen Archiiologischen Instituts. 

Juliresh. = Jahresliefte des Oesterreichisclien Archiiologischen Institutes. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Arclieologique. 

Michel = Michel, Recueil d’lnscriptions grecques. 

J fon. !?. 71 = Momtmenti dell’ Institute. 

Muller- Wies. = Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Alarbles = Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 

Xeue Jahrb. Id. Alt. = Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassi.sclie Allertum. 

Xeue Juhrb. Plnl. = Xeue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie. 


1 The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, hare now been 
changed, as follows : — 


I.G. I. = Inscr. Atticae anno Euelidis vetustiores. 

)( II. = ., ,, aetatis quae est inter Eucl. ann. et Augusti tempora. 

,, HI. = ,. ., aetatis Romanae. 

,, IV. = ,, Argolidis. 

,, VII. = ,, Megaridis et Boeotiae. 

,, IX. = „ Graeciae Septeiurionalis. 

,, XII. = ., instil. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 

, XIV. = ,, Italiae et Siciliae. 

k 
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Xiese = Niese, GescMclite der grieeliiiclien u. makcdoniscben Staaten. 

Xuin. (.'hr. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

Nu nt. Zeit. = Numismatist-lie Zei t ~cli rift. 

Pauly-W.ssowa = Pauly- Wissuwa. Real-Eueyclopadie der clas-iiselien Altemumvi.-sfcn- 
schaft. 

Ph ilol = Philologus. 

Ramsay. C.B.= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics uf Phrygia. 

Rev. Ar<-h. = Revue Archeologhjue. 

Rer. Et. ( !r. — Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Xu in. = Revue Xumismatique. 

Rev. PluloL— Revue de Pliilologie. 

Rh. Jftis. = Rheinisclies Mu<eum. 

Riim. Mitth.= M: ttlieilungen des Deulstlien Arcliaulogischen Instituts, Eomische Abtlieil- 
ung. 

Roscher = Roseher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

T.A..U. = Tituli Asiae ilinoris. 

Z.f N. = Zeitschrii't fur Numismatik. 

Transliteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver: 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver: (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 

Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 

not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

W here the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form ; 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, h . 

Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed Dr this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following / in yortaut exceptions : — 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing - on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 

I The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds eery considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. 



J H.S VOL. XXIV. (1904). PL. VII. 



LEKYTHI in the ashmolean museum. 
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STAMNOS IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM (522). 
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J H.S VOL XXIV. (1904). PL. IX. 



STAMNOS IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM (523). 




J H S. VOL. XXIV. (1904) PL. X. 





J H.S. VOL. XXIV. 11904). PL. XI, 



RECONSTRUCTION OF A VASE FROM FRAGMENTS FOUND IN THE TOMB AT 
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